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This  Elementary  Edition  of  the  “ Materia  Medica  ” is  intended 
to  give  the  student  such  information  as  he  may  require  for  the 
Medical  and  the  Minor  Examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  thus  save  time  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  in 
seeking  it  from  larger  manuals. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  my  book  is  a suflScient  proof 
that  a work  of  this  kmd  was  much  needed. 

The  alterations  and  additions  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
published  m 1885,  are  included  in  the  present  edition. 

The  work  is  rendered  more  particularly  useful  by  contain- 
ing the  following  special  features  : — 

1.  A tabulated  hst  of  drugs,  with  the  natural  orders,  botanical 
names,  the  parts  used,  and  all  the  preparations  into  which 
they  enter. 

I2.  The  various  methods  for  the  extraction  of  the  official 
alkaloids,  estimations,  &c. 

8.  The  percentages  of  the  different  alkaloids,  active  principles, 
oils,  resins,  gums,  &c.,  conveniently  tabulated. 

4.  Tables  of  the  various  fruits. 

5.  The  numbers  preceding  the  names  of  the  drugs  refer  to  the 

numbered  specimens  in  the  Materia  Medica  Museum  at 
the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 


Westminster  College, 
May,  1888. 


G.  S.  V.  WILLS. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA 


NAMES. 

PARTS  USED. 

BOTANICAL  SOURCES. 

Acacia 

The  gum  which  exudes  from 
the  stem  and  branches 

Acacia  Senegal  and  other  species 
of  Acacia 

Aconite  Leaves  ... 

Fresh  leaves  and  flowering 
tojis 

Aconitum  Xapellus 

Aconite  Boot 

The  dried  root  

Aconitum  Napellus  

Adeps 

Internal  fat  of  the  abdomen 

Sus  scrofa  

Aloe  Barbadensis 

Inspissated  juice  of  the  leaf 

Aloe  vulgaris 

Aloe  Socotrinse  ... 

Inspissated  juice  of  the  leaf 

Aloe  PeiT^u  and  probably  other 
species 

AmmoniacTun 

Gum-resinous  exudation 
from  the  stem 

Dorema  Ammonia  ctun 

Amygdala  Axnara 

The  oil  

Prunus  Amygdalus  

Amygdala  Bulois 

Seed  and  oil 

Prunus  Amygdalus  

Amylum 

Starch 

Triticum  Sativum  ; Zea  Mays  ; 
Oryza  Sativa 

Anethi  Fructus  ... 

Dried  fruit  

Peucedanum  graveolena 

Anisi  Fructus 

The  oil 

Pimpinella  Anisum 

Anisi  SteUati 

Fructus 

The  oil  

Illicium  Anisatum  

Antbemidis  Flores 

Dried  single  and  double 
flower  heads 

Anthemis  nobilis  

Armoracisa  Badix 

Fresh  root  ..  

Cochlearia  Armoracia 

Amicae  Bhizoma 

Dried  rhizome  and  rootlets 

Arnica  Montana 

Asafcetida 

Gum-resin...  

Femla  Narthex  and  other 
species 
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NATUR-\L  OKDERS.  | 

I 

HABITATS.  1 

1 

OFKICIAL  preparations'. 

1 

ILeguminosaa 

i 

i 

Eastern  Africa  ...| 

1 

i 

1 

Mist.  Cretie  ; 'Mist.  Guaiaci ; Mucil. 
Acaciffi  ; Pulv.  Amygdalse  Co.  ; 
Pulv.  Tragacanth  Co.,  and  in  all  the 
Trochi.sci. 

ISanuixculaceae  ...| 

Britain  & Germany. 

Ext.  Aconiti. 

] BauTmculace  as 

Britain  & Germany' 

1 

Aconitina,  Lin.  Aconiti,  and  Tinct. 
Aconiti. 

IFachydermata 



ILiliaceae i 

Barbadoes. . . 

1 

Aloin ; Enema  Aloes  ; Ext.  Aloes. 
Barb.  ; Pil.  Aloes  Barb. ; Pil.  Aloes 
et  Ferri  ; Pil.  Cambogiaa  Co.  ; Pil. 
Colocynthidi.s  et  Hyoscyanii. 

] Liliaceae 

SiHJotra  

1 

Aloin;  Dec.  Aloes  Co.;  Enema  Aloes  ; 
Ext.  Aloes  Soc. ; Ext.  Colo.  Co.;  Pil. 
Aloes  et  Asafcetidio  ; Pil.  .<Vloes  et 
Myrrha'  ; Pil.  Aloes  Soc. ; Pil.  Rhei 
Co.  ; Tinct.  Aloes ; Tinct.  Ben- 
zoini  Co.  ; Vin.  Aloes. 

1 Umbelliferse 

Persia  and  the 
Punjaub 

Emp.  .tAmmoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro  ; 
Emp.  Galbani ; Mist.  Ammoniac! ; 
Pil.  Scilla^  Co. ; Pil.  Ipecac,  cum 
Scilla. 

' Bosaceae 

Mogadore... 

01.  Phos[)horatum  ; Ung.  Cetacei  ; 
Ung.  Simplex  ; Ung.  Resina'. 

j Bosaceae 

Malaga  

01.  Amygdala; ; Pulv.  Amygdala;  Co. ; 
Mist.  Amygdala'. 

( Qraminaceae 

Glycerimun  Amyli  ; Mucil.  Amyli  ; 
Pulv.  TragacanthfB  Co.  ; Sup.  Acid. 
Tannici  cum  Sapone ; Sup.  Mor- 
phinaj  cum  Sapone. 

Umbelliferae 

Great  Britain  and 
South  Europe 

Aq.  Anethi ; 01.  Anethi. 

Umbelliferaa 

! Malta,  Spain,  Egypt 
and  Germany 

Ess.  Anisi ; Aq.  Anisi ; 01.  Anisi  ; 
Tinct.  C’amph.  Co.  ; Tinct.  Opii 
Ammoniata. 

; Magnoliaceae 

China 

— — 

' Compositae 

Indigenous 

Ext.  Anthemidis  ; Inf.  Anthemidis  ; 
01.  Anthemidis. 

' Cruciferae  ... 

Great  Britain 

Sp.  Armoracea'  Co. 

t Compositae 

Central  and  South 
Europe 

Tinct.  Arnica;. 

1 

TTmbelliferae 

Afghanistan  ant 
Punjaub 

Enema  Asafretida; ; Pil.  Aloes  et 
i Asafu  tidu'  ; Pil.  A.safcetida;  Co. 

1 Sp.  Ammonite  Fmtidus  ; Tinct. 
1 Asafa-tidie. 
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MATEBIA  MEDICA 


NAMES. 

PARTS  USED. 

BOTANICAL  NAMES. 

A-uxantii  Flores... 

riowera 

Citrus  vulgaris 

Aurantii  Cortex.. 

The  dried  outer  bark  of  the 
rind  or  pericarp 

Citrus  vulgaris  ... 

• • • 

Aurantil  Fructus 

The  ripe  fi-uit  

Citrus  vulgaris 

... 

Balsamum  Peru- 

The  balsam 

Myroxylon  Pereiras 

... 

vianum 

Balsamum  Tolu- 

The  balsam 

Myroxylon  Toluifera  ... 

tanum 

Belse  Fructus 

The  dried  half-ripe  fruit ... 

(Egle  Marmelos 

... 

Belladounse  Folia 

Fresh  leaves  and  young 
branches 

Atropa  Belladonna 

... 

Belladonnse  Radix 

Dried  root...  

Atropa  Belladonna 

... 

Benzoinum 

Balsamic  resin 

Styrax  Benzoin  and 
species 

other 

Buchu  Folia 

Dried  leaves 

Barosma  betuUna  ; B. 
lata  ; B.  serratifolia 

crenu- 

Calumbas  Radix . . . 

The  dried  root 

J ateorhiza  Calumba  . . . 

Cambogia... 

Gum-resin... 

Garcinia  Hamburii 

• « • 

Campbora... 

A stearoptene 

Cinnamomum  Camphora 

CaneUse  Cortex  ... 

The  bark  deprived  of  its 
corky  layer  and  dried 

Canella  alba 

«*. 

Cannabis  Zndica 
Cantharis... 

The  dried  flowering  or 
fruiting  tops  of  the  fe- 
male plants 
The  beetle  dried  ... 

Cannabis  sativa 

Capsici  Fructus  ... 

The  dried  ripe  fruit 
The  dried  ripe  seeds 

Capsicum  fastigiatum  ... 

Cardamomi  Se- 

Elettaria  Cardamomum 

... 

mina 
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VI 1 


FATUEAL  OKDKBS. 

HABITATS. 

Aurantiacese 

South  Europe 

Aarantlacese 

South  Europe 

Aurantiacese 

South  Europe 

Leeruminosse 

Salvador 

LegruminoBse 

New  Granada 

Aurantiacese 

Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel 

Solanacese 

Great  Britain  and 
Germany 

Solanacese 

Great  Britain  and 
Germany 

Styracese 

Siam  and  Sumatra 

Bntacese 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Uenispermacese , . . 

Iboand  Zambesi ... 

Gnttiferse , 

Siam  

Lauracese 

China  and  Japan... 

Canellacese 

West  Indies 

Cannabinacese  ... 

India  

Coleoptera 

Hxmgary  ...  ... 

Solanacese 

Zanzibar  ... 

Zin^iberacesB 

Malabar  ... 
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Aq.  Aurantii  Floris. 

Inf.  Aurantii  ; Inf.  Aurantii  Co.  ; 
Inf.  Gentianfc  Co.  ; Sp.  Armoracia* 
Co.  ; Tinct.  Aurantii  ; Tinct.  Cin- 
choniE  Co. ; Tinct.  Gentianas  Co. 
Tinct.  Aurantii  Hecentis. 


PiL  Phosphori;  Syr.  Tolutanus ; Tinct. 

Benzoini  Co.;  Tinct  Tolutana. 

Ext.  Bellffi  Liquiclum. 

Ext.  Belladonnse  ; Succus  Bella- 
donnaj  from  leaves  and  branches  ; 
Tinct.  Belladonna;  from  leaves  only. 
Atropina  ; Lin.  Belladonna;  ; Ext. 

Belladonna;  Alcoholicum. 

Acid.  Benzoicum  ; Adeps  Benzoatus  ; 

Tinct.  Benzoini  Co.;  Ung.  Cetacei. 
Inf.  Buchu  ; Tinct.  Buchu. 

Ext.  Calumba; ; Inf.  Calumba; ; Mist. 

Eerri  Aromatica  ; Tinct.  Calumba;. 
Pil.  Cambogiic  Co. 

Aq.  Camphoric  ; Lin.  Aconiti  ; Lin. 
Belladonna; ; Lin.  Camphora;  ; Lin. 
Camph.  Co.;  Sp.  Camphora;  ; Tinct. 
Camph.  Co.  ; Ung  Hydrarg.  Co. ; 
Lin.  Chloroform  Co.  ; Lin.  Hydrar- 
gj’ri  ; Lin.  Opii  ; Lin.  Saponis  ; 
Lin.  Sinapis  Co.;  Lin.  Terebinthina' ; 
Lin.  Terebinthina;  Aceticum. 

Vinum  llhei. 

Ext.  Cannabis  Indica; ; Tinct  Canna- 
bis Indica;. 

Acetum  Cantharidis  ; Charta  Epis- 
pastica ; Emp.  Califaciens  ; Emp. 
Cantharidis  ; Liq.  Epispastica ; 
Tinct.  Cantharidis  ;Ung.Cantharidis. 
Tinctura  Capsici. 

Ext  Coloc.  Co.;  Pulv.  Cinnam.  Co.; 
Pulv.  Greta;  Aromat.  ; Tinct.  Card. 
Co.  ; Tinct  Gentian  Co.  ; Tinct. 
Ehei ; Vin.  Aloes. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 


NAMES. 

PARTS  USED. 

BOTANICAL  NAMES. 

Carui  Fructus  ... 

The  dried  fruit  ... 

Carum  Carui  

Caryophyllum  ... 

The  dried  flower- bud 

Eugenia  caryophyllata 

CascariUae  Cortex  Dried  bark 


...|  Croton  Eluteria 


Castoreum 
Cassiae  Polpa 
Catechu  ... 


. . . Dried  preputial  follicles  and 
their  secretions 

...  Pulp  obtained  from  the 
pods 

...  An  extract  of  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots 


Castor  Fiber  ... 
Cassia  Fistula  ... 
Uncaria  Gambler 


Cera  Alba 
Cera  Flava 


...  Wax  fi-om  the  honeycomb 


Apis  inellifica  ... 


CerevisiSB 
mentum 
Cetaceum  ... 


Cetraria  . . . 


Fer-. 


Ordinary  yeast  ...  ...| 

A concrete  fatty  substancej 
mixed  with  oil,  from  the 
head  of  the  sperm  whale 
The  dried  lichen 


Saccharomyces . . . 
Physeter  Macrocephalus 


Cetraria  Islandica 


Chirata  

Chrysarobinum  ... 

CimicifuRse  E.hi- 
zoma 


The  dried  plant 


...  Ophelia  Chirata 


The  medullary  matter  of! 

the  stem  and  branches 
The  dried  rhizome  and  root- 
lets 


Andira -;Vraroba 
Chtiicifuga  Raceinoea ... 


CinchonsB  Cortex 


Dried  bark 


...  Cinchona  Calisaya  ; C.  Succi- 
rubra ; C.  lancifolia 


Cinchonse 

Cortex 


Bubree 


Dried  bark  of  the  stem 
and  branches  of  culti-^ 
vated  plants  ^ 


Cinchona  Succirubra  ... 
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IX 


1 ‘ NATURAL  ORDERS,  i 

HABITATS. 

1 

OFFICIAL  PREPARATIONS. 

7mbellifex8B 

IlyrtaceeB... 

hhiphorbiaceae 

I 

England  & Germany 
Penang  & Bencoolen 
Bahama  Island  ... 

Aq.  Carui;  Conf.  Opii;  Conf.  Piperis; 
01.  Carui  ; Pulv.  Opii  Co.;  Tinct. 
Card.  Co.;  Tinct.  Senna?. 

Inf.  Aurantii  Co.  ; Inf.  CaryophylU  ; 
Mist.  Ferri  Aroinatica  ; 01.  Cary- 
ophylli  ; Vin.  OpiL 
Inf.  CascarilliB  ; Tinct  Cascarill®. 

ttodentia 

Hudson’s  Bay 

— — 

-fioenimliiosaB 

East  & West  Indies 

Confectio  Sennfc. 

liinchonaceae 

Singapore 

Inf.  Catechu ; Pulv.  Catechu  Co.  ; 
Tinct.  Catechu  ; Trochsici  Catechu. 

Itymenoptera 

From  White  Wax. — Charta  Epispas- 
tica;  Ung.  Cetacei ; Ung  Simple.x. 
From  Yellow  Wax. — Cera  Alb.;  Emp. 
Cnlefaciens ; Emp.  Cantharidis  ; 
Emp.  Galbani  ; Emp.  Picis  ; Emp. 
Saponis  Fuscum  ; Pil.  Phosphori ; 
Ung.  Cantharidis  ; Ung.  Hyd.  Co.; 
Ung.  Picis  Liq.  ; Ung.  liesinse  ; 
Ung.  Sabina; ; Ung.  Terebinthiua'. 
Cataplasma  Fermenti. 

^tacea  

Pacific  Ocean 

Charta  Epispastica  ; Ung.  CetaceL 

•ilchens  

North  Europe 

Decoctum  Cetraria?. 

^eantianacese 

North  India 

Inf.  Chirata;  ; Tinct.  Chirata?. 

.««g:aininos8e 

India  

Unguentnm  Chrysarobini. 

l^nuncolaceeB  ... 

North  America  ... 

Ext  Cimicifugto  Liq.;  Tinct.  Cimici- 
fugm. 

dnchonacese 

1 

1 

l^lnchonacesB 

i 

i 

j 

i 

• (Cali.saya)  Bolivia  & 
S.  Pe;*u  ; iLanci- 
folia)  New  Gra- 
nada ; (Pallida] 
Loxa  in  Ecuador 
W.  Chimborazo  ... 

Cinchonidinaa  Sulph.  ; Cinchoninns 
Sulph. ; Ouininu;  Hydrochlor. ; Qui- 
ninio  Sulph. 

Dec.  Cinchona;  ; Ext.  Cinch.  Liq.  ; 
Inf.  Cinch.  Acid.  ; Mist  Ferri 
Arom.  ; I'inct.  Cinchonie ; Tinct. 
Cinch.  Co. 
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KAME8. 

PARTS  USED. 

BOTANICAL  N.UIKS. 

Cinnamomi  Cortex 

The  dried  inner  bark,  the 
shoots  from  the  trun- 
cated stock  or  stools  of 
the  cultivated  trees 

Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum 

••• 

Coca  

Dried  leaves  

Erythroxylon  Coca 

Coccus 

The  dried  female  insect  ... 

Coccus  Cacti  .. 

... 

Colchici  Cormus  . . . 

Fresh  and  dried  conn 

Colchicum  autumnale  ... 

... 

Colchici  Semina ... 

Ripe  seeds 

Colchicum  autunmale  ... 

... 

Colocynthidis 

Pulpa 

Dried  peeled  fruit  freed 
from  the  seeds 

CitrulluB  Colcynthis  ... 

Conil  Folia 

The  fresh  leaves  and  young 
branches 

Conium  maculatum  ... 

... 

Conii  Fructus 

Dried  fruit 

Conium  macnlatum 

... 

Copaiba  ... 

Oleo-resin ... 

Copaifera  Langsdorffii 
other  species 

and 

Coriandri  Fruotus 

Dried  ripe  fruit 

Coriandrum  sativum  ... 

... 

Crocus  

The  dried  stigma  and  top 
of  the  style 

Crocus  sativus  ... 

... 

Crotonis  Oleum  .. 

Oil  from  the  seeds 

Croton  Tiglium 

• •• 

Cubeba  

Dried  unripe  full  grown 
fruits 

Piper  Cubeba  ... 

••• 

Cuspariae  Cortex 

Dried  bark 

Galipea  Cusparia 

Cusso 

Dried  panicles  chiefly  of 
the  female  flowers 

Hagenia  Abyssinica  ... 

Digitalis  FoUa  ... 

The  leaf  carefully  dried  ... 

Digitalis  purpurea 

• •• 

Dulcamara 

Young  stem  and  branches 

Solanum  Dulcamara  ... 

• •• 

Ecballii  Fructus  .. 

The  fruit  very  nearly  ripe 
A concrete  resinous  exu- 
dation 

Ecballium  Elaterium  ... 

• 

Elemi 

Canarium  commune  (probably) 

Frgota 

The  sclerotium  of  claviceps 
purpurea,  produced  be- 
tween the  pale  of  the 
common  Rye  and  replac- 

Secale  cereale 

••• 

Eucalypti  Oleum 

ing  the  grain 

Oil  distilled  from  the  leaves 

Eucalyptus  Globulus ; Eucalyp- 

Farina  Xritici 

The  grain  of  wheat  ground 
and  sifted 

Triticum  sativum 

... 
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Innatukal  okpebs. 

HABITATS. 

Aauraceae 

Ceylon  

iirythroxylaceeB . . . 
Uemiptera 

Bolivia  and  Peru...| 
]\Iexico  & Teneriffe! 

[Celanthaceas 

1 

Indigenous 

Uelanthaceae 

^ucurbltaceae 

r/mboUifersB 

Indigenous 
Smyrna,  Trieste, 
France  and  Spain! 
Indigenous  . . . | 

l/mbeUiferse 

leegruminoaBB 

Indigenous  . . . j 

Banks  of  Amazon  | 

'fxnboUiferaB 

Great  Britain  ...j 

rridacess 

Spain,  France,  and. 
Italy 

Muphorbiaceae  ... 
’I'iperacese 

Ceylon  

Java  

ttutacese  ... 
Rosaceee 

South  America  ... 
Abyssinia 

'mropbolariaceee 

icolanaceae 

-iucurbitaceae 

tunyridaceae 

Indigenous 
Indigenous 
Indigenous 
Manilla  

^tramlnacese 

Great  Britain 

i 



»traminac©» 

1 

1 

Australia  and  Tas- 
mania 
Indigenous 
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Acid.  Sulph.  Aromat.  ; Aq.  Cinnam.  ; 
Dec.  Hicmatoxyli ; Inf.  Catechu  ; 
01.  Cinnam.  ; Pulv.  Catechu  Co.  ; 
Pulv.  Cinnam.  Co.  ; Pulv.  Cretm 
Aromat.  ; Pulv.  Kino.  Co.  ; Tinct. 
Card.  Co.  ; Tinct.  Catechu  ; Tinct. 
Cinnam.;  Tinct  Lavandulae  Co.  ; 
Vin  Opii. 

Ext.  Cocio  Liq.  ; Cocainm  Hydrochlor. ; 
Tinct.  Card.  Co.  ; Tinct.  Cinch.  Co.  ; 
Tinct.  Cocci. 

Ext.  Colchici ; Ext.  Colch.  Aceticum  ^ 
Vin.  Colchici. 

Tinctura  Colchici  Seminum. 

Ext.  Coloc.  Co.  ; Pil.  Coloc.  Co.  ; Pil. 

Coloc.  et  Hyoscyami. 

Ext.  Conii ; Succus  Conii. 

Tinctura  Conii. 

Oleum  Copaib.c. 

Conf.  Sennie  ; 01.  Coriandri ; Syr. 

Rhei.  ; Tinct.  Rhei.  ; Tinct.  Sennaj. 
Dec.  Aloes  Co.  ; Pil.  Aloes  et  My rrhai; 
Pulv.  Cretiu  Aromat.  ; Tinct.  Cin- 
chon.  Co.  ; Tinct.  Croci ; Tinct. 
Opii  Ammon. ; Tinct.  Rhei. 

Oil. 

Oleo-resin  Cubebio  ; 01.  Cubebro  ; 

Tinct.  Cubeba>. 

Infusum  Cusparia*. 

Infusum  Cusso. 

Inf.  Digitalis  ; Tinct.  Digitalis. 

Elaterium. 

Unguentum  Elemi. 

Ext.  Ergotic  Liq.;  Inf.  Ergots' ; Tinct. 
Ergotm. 


Oil. 

Catapla.sma  Ferment 
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NAMES. 


Fel  Bovinum.  Pur. 
Ficus 

Filix  Mas 


Foenlculi  Fructus 


PARTS  USED. 


The  purified  gall  of  the  ox 

Dried  fruit 

Dried  rhizome  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  the 
petioles 

The  dried  fruit  of  culti- 
vatetl  pL-ints 


Oalbanum 


Gum-resin... 


Galla 


Oelsemium 


...  E xcrescences  caused  by  the 
puncture  and  deposit  of 
I an  egg  of  Cynips  Gallic 
! tinctoriie 

...  I Dried  rhizome  and  rootlets 


BOTANICAL  NAMES. 


Bos  Taurus 

Ficus  Carica  

Aspidium  Filix-mas  ... 


Fomiculum  Capillaceum 

Ferula  Galbaniflua  ; F.  Rubri- 
caulis  ; and  probably  other 
species 

Quercus  lusitanica 


Gelsemium  nitidum  ... 


Gentianse  Radix...;  Dried  Root 


...  Gentiana  lutea... 


Glycyrrliizae 

Radix 


Gossypium  ...j 

j 

Grauati  Radicisj 
Cortex  { 

Guaiaci  liiernum...! 

Guaiaci  Resina  ... 

GuttaPercha 


Heematoxyli  Iiigr- 
num  I 

Semidesmi  Radix ; 
Hirudo  ...  !.. 

Hordeum  Decor- 
ticatum 

Hyoscyami  Folia 
Ipecacuanha 


Root  and  subterranean 
stein  or  stolon,  fresh  and 
dried 

Hairs  of  the  seed 

Dried  bark  of  the  root  ... 

Heart-wood  reduced  to 
chips 

Resin 

Concrete  juice 


Sliced  heart-wood 

Dried  root... 

Leech 

Dried  seed,  deprived  of  its 
integuments 

Leaves  and  flowers,  with 
or  without  branches 
Dried  Root 


Glyc3rrrhiza  glabra 


Gossypium  barbadense  and 
other  species 

Punica  Granatum 

Guaiacum  officinale  or  G.  sanc- 
tum 

Guaiacum  officinale  or  G.  sanc- 
tum 

Dichopsis  Gutta  and  several 
other  trees  of  the  same  na- 
tural order 

Hiematoxylum  Campechianum 

Hemidesmus  indicus 

Sanguisuga  medicinalis  (spec- 
kled) ; S.  officinalis  (green) 

Hordeum  distichon  

Hyoscyamus  niger  

Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha 
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uminanteee 
[<Iorace8B  ... 
Ulices 


tmbelliferae 

Tmbelliferae 

xipuliferae 

oo^niaceae 

eentianaceae 

«egoiiiiinos8e 

[Malvaceae . . . 
xranateae  ... 
yyEophyllaceae 
;yerophyllaceaB 
tapotaceaa 

{e^uminosae 

.isclepiadaceae 

iian^iiiBugra 

rraminaceae 

colanaceae... 

.inchonaceaa 


HABIT.\T8. 


OKFICIAL  PREPARATIONS. 


Smyrna 

Indigenous 


.{  Malta 
. ; Persia 

Asia  Minor  and| 
Greece  | 


.j  Southern  States  of, 
i North  America 
.|  Central  and  South 
i Europe 
.i  Great  Britain 


Egypt,  India  and 
America 
South  Europe 

St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica 
St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica 
South  India,  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  and 
Borneo 
Campeachy 

j India  

, j England  and  South 
Europe 

j Great  Britain 

I 

,j  Indigenous 

,!  Brazil 


Confectio  Sennir. 

E.xtractum  Eilicis  Liijuidum. 

Aq.  Foeniculi  ; Pulv.  Glycyrrhizas  Co. 
Emp.  Galbani  ; Pil.  Asafoetidaj  Co. 


Acid.  Gallicum  ; Acid.  Tannicum  ; 
Tinct.  Gallaj  ; Ung.  Gallfe  ; Ung, 
Gallm  cum  Opio. 

Ext.  Gelsemii  Alcoholicum  ; Tinct 
Gelsemii. 

Ext.  Gentianro  ; Inf.  Gentiance  Co. ; 

Tinct.  Gentiannj  Co. 

Conf.  Terebinthinii'  ; Dec.  Sarsai  Co.; 
Ext.  GlycyrrhiziC;  Ext.  Glycyrrhizro 
Liq.;  Inf.  Lini.;  Pil.  Hydrarg. ; PD. 
Ferri  lodidi;  Pulv.  Glycyrrhizaj  Co. 
Pyro.xyliii. 

Dec.  Granati  Radicis. 

Dec.  Sarsa!  Co. 

MLst.  Gnaiaci ; Pil.  Ilyd.  Suhchlor. 

Co.;  Tinct.  Guaiuci  Ammoniata. 
Liquor  Gutta  Percha. 


Dec.  HmmatoxyU  ; Ext  Hscmatoxyli. 
Syrupus  Hemidesmi. 

Decoctum  Hordei. 

Ext.  Hyoscyami;  Succus  Hyoscyami ; 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami. 

Pil.  Conii  Co.  ; Pil.  Ipecac,  cmn 
Scilla  ; Pulv.  Ipwjcac.  cum  Scilla ; 
Pulv.  Ipecac.  Co.  ; Trochisci  Ipe- 
cacuanha} ; Trochisci  Morphinin  et 
Ipecac  ; Vin.  Ipjecac. 
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Jaborandi ... 

Dried  leaflets 

Pilocarpus  pennatifolius 

Jalapa 

Dried  tuberculea 

Ipoma*a  purga ...  

Juniper 

Oil  from  the  unripe  fruit... 

Juniperus  communis  ... 

Kamala 

A powder  which  consists 
of  the  minute  glands 
and  hairs  obtained  from 
the  surface  of  the  fruits 

Mallotus  philippinensis 

Kino 

Juice  from  the  trunk  in- 
spissated 

Pterocarpus  Marsupium 

Kramerlae  Radix 

Dried  root...  

Krameria  triandria.  K.  Ixina... 

Xiac... 

Fresh  milk  of  the  cow  ... 

Bos  Taurus 

liactuca  ... 

Flowering  herb  ... 

Lactuca  virosa ... 

liaurlcls  Cortex  , , . 

Dried  inner  bark ... 

Pinus  Larix 

Iiaurocerasl  Folia 

Fresh  leaves 

Prunus  Laurocerasus  ... 

Xiavandulse  Oleum 

Flowers  ... 

Lavandula  vera 

Limonls  Cortex  ... 

The  outer  part  of  the  rind 
or  pericarp  of  the  fresh 
fruit,  and  juice 

Citrus  Limonum 

Xilnl  Semina 

Seeds  reduced  to  powder 

Linum  usitatissimmn  ... 

liobella 

Dried  flowering  herb 

Lobelia  inflata 

liupulus  

Dried  strobiles 

Humulus  Lupulus  

Manna  

Concrete  saccharine  exu- 
dation from  the  stem 

Fraxinus  Omus  

Mastiche 

Concrete  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  stem  and 
large  branches 

Pistacia  Lentiscus  

Matlces  Folia 

Dried  leaves 

Piper  angustifolium  ... 

Mel 

Saccharine  secretion  de- 
posited in  the  honey- 
comb 

Apis  meUifica 

Mentha  piperita 
(oleum) 

Oil 

Mentha  piperita  

Mentha  viridis 

OU 

Mentha  viridis 

I 

(oletim) 

Menthol  

Stearoptene  obtained  from 
the  oil 

^ Mentha  arvensis,  Mentha 
j piperita 

Mezerel  Cortex  ... 

Dried  bark  

1 Daphne,  Mezereon,  and  Lau- 
1 reola 
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utaceas  ... 

Peniambuco 

Ext.  Jaborandi ; Inf.  Jaborandi. 

)»nvolvxilace8e  . . . 

Mexico 

Ext.  Jalapa>;  Pulv.  Jalapre  Co.;  Pulv. 
Scam.  Co. ; Kesina  J alapu! ; Tinct. 
Jalapa'. 

isnlferas  ... 

Europe  

Oleum  Spiritus  Junipeii. 

uphoTbiace  se 

India 

' ' 

w^minosse 

Malabar  ... 

Pulv.  Catechu  Co.;  Pulv.  Kino  Co.; 
Tinct.  Kino. 

Dslygalacese 

Peru 

Ext.  KrameriaJ  ; Inf.  Kramerifle ; 
Pulv.  Catechu  Co. ; Tinct.  Krameriao. 

rominantia 



Mistura  Scammonii. 

oDzapositse 

Great  Britaip 

Extr actum  Lactucaj. 

ooxiiferae  ... 

Central  Europe  ... 

Tinctura  Lauricis. 

cosaceee 

England  

Aqua  Laurocerasi. 

•abiatee  ... 

England  ... 

Lin.  Camph.  Co.  ; Sp.  Lavandulffi  ; 
Tinct.  Lavandulaj  Co. 

.uirantiacese 

South  Europe 

Inf.  Aurantii  Co.;  Inf.  Gent.  Co.;  01. 
Limonis  ; Syr.  Limonis  ; Tinct. 
Liraonis  ; Succus  Limonis, 

.linaceae  ... 

Great  Britain 

Farina  Lini.;  Inf.  Lini  ; 01.  Lini. 

•cobeliaceee 

North  America  ... 

Tinct.  LobelittJ ; Tinct.  Lobeliro 
.(Etherea 

^annablnaceee  . . , 

Great  Britain 

Ext.  Lupuli ; Inf.  Lupuli  ; Tinct. 
Lupuli. 

i;ieaceae  ... 

Calabria  and  Sicily 



luiacardlaceae  ... 

Scio  and  the  Levant 

— — 

Mperacese 

Peru 

Infustim  Maticm. 

itymenoptera 

Indigenous 

Mel  Depuratum. 

<!iabiat8s  ... 

Indigenous 

Aq.  Menthie  Piperita: ; Ess.  Month. 
Pip.  ; Pil.  Rhei  Co.  ; Sp.  Mentha: 
Piperita' ; Tinct,  Chloroformi  et 
Morphina'. 

-jabiatae  

Indigenous 

Aq.  Menthm  Viridis. 

^abiatae  

Japan  and  China... 

— — 

Thymelaceaa 

Indigenous 

Dec.  Sarsa:  Co.  ; Ext.  Mezerei  Oithe- 
reum. 
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Mica  Fanis 

Crumb  of  bread  made  of 
wheaten  flour 

Triticum  sativum 

Morns 

Juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  ... 

Morus  nigra 

Morrhuee  (oleum) 

Oil  from  the  fresh  liver  of 
the  cod 

Gadus  Morrhum 

Moschus  ... 

Dried  secretion  from  the 
perputial  follicles 

Moschus  moscliiferus  ... 

Myristica  ... 

Dried  seed  divested  of  its 
hard  coat  or  shell 

Myristica  fragrans 

Myxrha 

Gum  resin... 

Balsamodendron  Myrrha 

Neotandree  Cortex 

Dried  bark 

N ectandra  Kodiciei 

Nux  Vomica 

Seeds 

Strychnos  Nux-vomica 

OlivsB  Oleum 

Oil  obtained  from  the  ripe 
fruit 

Olea  Europroa  ... 

Opium  

Inspissated  juice  from  the 
unripe  capsules 

Papaver  somniferum  ... 

OviVitellus 

Yolk  of  the  egg  ... 

Gallus  Bankiva 

Papaveris  Cap- 

Nearly  ripe  capsules,  dried 

Papaver  somniferum  ... 

SUlSB 

Pareirse  Badix  . . . 

Dried  root... 

Chondrodendron  tomentosum . . . 

Physostigrmatis 

Dried  seeds 

Physostigma  venenosum 

Semen 

Pimenta 

Dried  unripe  full-grown 
fruits 

Pimenta  oiiicinalis 

Piper  nigrrum 

Dried  unripe  fruits 

Piper  nigrum 

Pix  Burgrundio  89 . . . 

Resinous  exudation  from 
the  stem 

Pinus  Picea  

PixBiquida 

Bituminous  liquid  ob- 

Pinus  sylvestris  and  other 

, 

tained  from  the  wood 

species 

Podophyllum 

Dried  rhizome  and  rootletsj 

Podophyllum  Peltatum 

Bhizoma 

Prunum  

Dried  fruit 

Prunus  domestica 

Pterocarpi 

Heart  wood 

PterocarpuH  santalinus 

Ligrnum 

Pyrethri  Badix  ... 

Dried  root... 

Anacyclus  Pyrethrum... 

Quassiae  Li^um 

Chips,  shavings,  or  rasp- 
ings of  the  wood 

Picrtcna  excelsa 
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Ora  ml  naceae  ...j  — — i Cataplasma  Carbonis. 


XffoTaceae  ...  Asia  Minor 

AAcipenser  (Gtenus)  — 


iBnxninantia 

^yristicaceas 


iAmyridaceae 


CLauraceae . . . 


...  China  and  India  ...  — — 

...•  Banda  Island  ...  01.  Myristic:o  et  Expre-ssum  ; Pulv. 

Catechu  Co.  ; Pulv.  Cretai  Aroma- 
I ticus  ; Sp.  Annoraceai  Co.  ; Tinct. 
Lavandulffl  Co. 

...;  Arabia  Felix  and  Dec.  Aloes  Co.  ; Mist.  FerriCo.  ; Pil. 
Abyssinia  Aloes  et  Myrrhie  ; PiL  Asafu'tidm 

i Co.;  Pil.  Khei  Co.;  Tinct.  Myrrhai. 
...:  British  Guiana  ...:  Beberina?  Sulphas. 


Hioeraniaceae 
(Oleaceae  ... 


i Fapaveraceae 
lAves  (class) 


,..i  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon 

. . S.  Europe  ... 

1 

...!  Asia  Minor 


Ext.  Nucis  VomicfE;  Stychnina  ; Tinct. 
Xucis  Vomicse. 

Einplastra,  Linimenta,  and  Unguenta; 
Charta  Epispastica  ; Enema  Mag. 
Sulph. 

Numerous  preparations. 

Mist.  Spiritus  Vini  GallicL 


] Fapaveraceae  ...  Great  Britain 

1 Menispermaceae  ...  Brazil 

JLegrcuninosae  ...  West  Africa 

Myrtaceae West  Indies 


Dec.  Papaveris  ; Ext.  Papaveris  ; 
Syr.  Papaveris. 

..j  Dec.  Pareirn'  ; Ext.  Pareira*. 

..!  Extract um  Physostigmatis. 

..j  Aq.  Pimentai  ; OL  Pimentte. 


?Fiperace8B... 

'Coniferae  ... 

I Coniferae  . . . 

Bannnculaceae 

Bosaceae  ... 
LegminlnosaB 

Compositae 

Sixnarubaceae 


...  East  Indies  ...j 

...j  Switzerland 

. . . Russia,  Finland  and ' 
Sweden 

...;  N.  America 

I 

...j  S.  EurofKi ... 

...I  Ceylon  and  Coro- 
mandel 

...j  Spain  and  Africa... 

i 

...j  Jamaica  .. 


Conf.  Opii ; Conf.  Piperis ; Pulvia 
Opii  Co. 

Emp.  Ferri. ; Emp.  Picis. 

Unguentum  Picis  liquida. 

Resina  Podophylli. 

Confectio  Senna. 

Tinctura  Lavandula  Co. 

Tinctura  Pyrethri. 

Ext.  Quassia;  Inf.  Quassia;  Tinct. 
Quassia. 
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Quercus  Cortex  ... 

Dried  bark  of  8inall| 
branches  and  young 
stems  ! 

Quercus  Kobur... 

Resina 

The  residue  left  after  the^ 
di.stillatiun  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine from  the  crude 
oleo- resin 

Various  species  of  Pines 

Rhamiii  FrangrulaB 

Dried  bark 

Rhamnus  Frangula  ... 

Cortex 

Rhamnus  Pursh- 

Dried  bark  

Rhamnus  Purshianus  ... 

iani  j 

Rhei  Radix  ...1 

Dried  root  more  or  less  de- 
prived of  its  bark 

Rheum  palmatum,  R.  oflScinale 
and  other  species 

Rhaeados  Fetala ... 

Fresh  petals 

Papaver  Rhn?a.s 

Ricini  (oleum) 

Oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds 

Ricinus  comnumis 

Rosae  Caninae 
Pructus 

Ripe  fruits 

Rosa  canina.  and  other  in 
digenous  allied  species 

Rosae  Centifoliae 
Petala 

Fresh  fully  expanded 
petals 

Rosa  centifolia... 

Rosae  Gallicae  Pet- 
ala 

Fresh  and  dried  unex- 
panded petals 

Rosa  Gallica  ... 

Rosmarini  (oleum) 

Oil  distilled  from  the 
flowering  tops 

Rosmarinus  officinalis... 

Rutae  (oleum) 

Oil  distilled  from  the  herb 

Ruta  graveolens 

Sabadilla 

Dried  ripe  seeds  freed  from 
their  pericarps 

SchcenocaiUon  officinale 

1 

Sabinae  Cacumlna 

Fresh  and  dried  tops 

Juniperus  Sabina 

Saccbarum  Liactis 

Crystallized  sugar,  ob- 
tained from  the  whey  oi 
1 milk  by  evaporation 

; Bos  Taurus  

i 

Saccharum  Puri- 
ficatum 

Juice  from  the  stem 

i 

1 

1 Saccbarum  officinarum 

i 

Sambucl  Flores  .. 

Fresh  flowers 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SambucuB  nigra 

Santali  (oleum) 

Volatile  oil  distilled  from 
the  wood 

! b'antalum  Album 

i 

Santonica 

Dried  unexpanded  flow^t 
heads 

Artemisia  Maritima  ... 
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^JupulifersB 

Great  Britain 

Decoctum  Quercus. 

J-JonifereB 

N.  America 

t 

Charta  Epispastica;  Ung.  Terebin 
thina;  ; Unguentno  Resina’,  Cale- 
faciens,  Cantharidis,  Picis,  I’lumb 
lodidi,  Saponis. 

miamnaceaB 

Europe 

Ext.  Rhamni  Erangulie;  Ext.  Rhamni 
Erangulaj  Liq. 

Uliaxanacese 

X.  America 

Ext.  Cascar.a^  Sagradffi  et  Liquidum. 

“Polyeronacese 

China,  C.  Tartary 
and  Thibet 

Ext.  Rhei  ; Inf.  Ehei  ; Pil.  Rhei  Co.  ; 
Pulv.  Rhei  Co.  ; Syr.  Rhei ; Tinct. 
Rhei;  Vin.  Rhei. 

*?apaveracesB 

Great  Britain 

Syrupus  Rha'ados. 

!5uphorbiaceee 

S.  Asia,  Egypt,  Italy 
and  United  States 

Collodium  Flexile  ; Lin.  Sinapis  Co.  ; 
Pil.  Hyd.  Subchlor.  Co. 

Uosaceee 

Great  Britain 

Confectio  Rosai  Canina?. 

Uosaceae  ... 

Great  Britain 

Aqua  Rosw. 

ttosaceee  ... 

... 

Great  Britain 

Conf.  Rosie  Gallicie;  Inf.  Rosa;  Acid- 
um;  Syr.  Rosa^  Gallica*. 

Lin.  Saponis ; Sp.  Rosmarini  ; Tinct. 
Lavandula'  Co. 

ajabiatae  ,,, 

S.  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor 

Uutacese 

England  .. 

KXelanthaceas 

Mexico 

Veratrina. 

^niferse  ... 

Great  Britain 

01.  Sabinse ; Tinct.  Sabina; ; Ung. 
Sabina*. 

Ituminantia 



Pulv.  Elaterini  Co. 

(IraminaceeB 

West  Indies 

Conf.  Rosa>  Canina?,  Gallica',  and 
SennsB;  Ext.  Sarsre  Liquidum ; Ferri 
Carb.  Sac.  ; Idq.  Calcia  Sac.  : Mist. 
Ferri  Co.;  Mist.  Guaiaci  ; Mist.  Sp. 
Villi  Gallici  ; Pil.  Ferri  lodidi  ; 
Pulv.  Amygd.  Co.  ; Pulv.  Cretro 
Aromat ; Pulv.  Glycyrrhiza'  Co.  ; 
Pulv.  Trag.  Co.  ; Sodii  Citro-tartras 
Eff.  ; all  the  Syrups  and  Lozenges. 

’aprifoliacese 

Great  Britain 

Aqua  Sambuci. 

•antalaceae 

E.  Indies,  Tropical 
Asia  and  Australia 

ompositae 

Russia 

Santoninum. 
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Sarsee  Radix 

Dried  root... 

Smilax  officinalis 

Sassafras  Radix... 

Dried  root... 

Sassafras  officinale 

ScammoniBe 

Radix 

Dried  root... 

Convolvulus  Scammonia 

... 

Scammonies 

Resina 

Resin  from  the  root 

Convolvulus  Scammonia 

Scammonium 

Gum-re.sin  obtained  from 
the  living  root 

Convolvulus  Scammonia 

Scilla  

Dried  and  sliced  bulb 

Urginea  Scilla ... 

Scoparii  Cacumina 

Fresh  and  dried  tops 

Cytisus  scoparius 

Senegrse  Radix 

Dried  root... 

Polygala  Senega 

Senna  Alexan- 

drina 

Dried  leaflets 

Cassia  acutifolia 

Senna  Indicae 

Dried  leaflets 

Cassia  angustifolia 

Serpentariee 

Dried  rhizome  and  rootlets 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria  or 

Rhizoma 

Aristolochia  reticulata 

Sevum  Prsspara- 
tum 

Internal  fat  of  the  abdo- 
men of  the  sheep 

Ovis  Aries 

Sinapis  albae 

Seeds 

Brassica  alba 

Semina 

Sinapis  nigrra 

Seeds 

Brassica  nigra  ... 

Semina 

StaphlsaRTies 

Dried  ripe  seeds  ... 

Delphinium  Staphisagria 

Semina 

Stramonii  Semina 

Dried  ripe  seeds  ... 

Datura  Stramonium  ... 

Styrax  Prespa- 

ratus 

Balsam  from  the  inner 
bark,  purified 

Li(iuidambar  orientalis 

Sumbul  Radix  ... 

Dried  sections  of  the  root 
Dried  leaves 

Ferula  Sumbul 
Nicotiana  Tabacum  ... 

Tabaci  Folia 

Tamarindus 

Preserved  pulp  of  the  fruit 

Tamarindus  indica 

Taraxaci  Radix  ... 

Fresh  and  dried  root 

Taraxacum  officinale  ... 

Terebintbina  Ca- 
nadensis 

Turpentine,  known  as 
Canada  Balsam 

Pinus  balsamea 

Theobromatis 

Concrete  oil  

Theobroma  Cacao 

Oleum 
Theriaca  ... 

Uncrystallizable  residue 
left  in  refining  of  sugatj 

Saccharum  officinarum 
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cttilacesB 

Jamaica  ... 

Dec.  Sarsfc ; Dec.  Sarsm  Co. ; Ext 
Sarsae  Li<j. 

lauraceee 

X.  America 

Dec.  Sarsm  Co. 

DsnvolvulaceeB  ... 

Syria  <fc  Asia  Minor 

Resina  Scammonim. 

Bosnvolvailaceae  . . . 

Syria  & Asia  Minor 

Conf.  Scammonii ; E.xt.  Cplpcynth  Co.; 
Pil.  Colocynthidis  Co.  ; Pil.  Scam- 
monii Co. ; Pulv]  Scammonii  Co. 

convolvulaceae  . . . 

Syria  & i^i.sia  Minor 

Mist.  Scammonii ; Resina  Scammoniae. 

.iiliaceae  ... 

Mediterranean 

Acetum  Scilla’;  Ox.  Scillffi;  Pil.  Ipe- 
cac. cum  Scilla  ; Pil.  Scillio  Co. ; 
Syr  Scillic;  Tinct.  Scilho. 

icegruminosae 

Great  Britain 

Dec.  Scoparii;  Succus  Scoparii. 

ff  colygralaceas 

X.  America 

Inf.  Senegic;  Tinct.  Senega;. 

|.6e^miiios8B 

Egypt  and  Xubia . . . 

Conf.  Sennas  ; Inf.  Senna;;  Mist. 
Senna;  Co.  ; Pulv'.  Glycyrrhiza;  Co.  ; 
Syr.  Senniu;  Tinct.  Senna;. 

t.^egaizninosae 

Southern  India  ... 

Same  as  S.  Alexandiina. 

■LmstolochiaceeB ... 

X.  America 

Inf.  Serpentaria; ; Tinct.  Cinchona; 
Co.  ; Tinct.  Serpentaria;. 



■Emp.  Cautharidis;  Ung.  Hydrargyri. 

lihracifersB ... 

Great  Britain 

Cataplasma  Sinapis;  Chnrta  Sinapis; 
Oleum  Sinapis. 

'Sraciferae ... 

Great  Britain 

Cataplasma  Sinapis  ; Charta  Sinapis  ; 
Oleum  Sinapis. 

I Uanunculaceae  . . . 

S.  Europe ... 

Unguentum  Staphisagrise. 

Molanaceae 

Great  Britain 

Ext.  Str.amonii ; Tinct.  Stramonii. 

.i^iqiiidambaraceeB 

Asia  Minor 

Tinct.  Benzoini  Co. 

ITnibelliferaB 

Russia  & India  . . . 

Tinct.  Sumbul. 

^olanaceee... 

America  ... 

LOegiinilnosaB 

West  Indies 

r onfectio  Senna'. 

r^ompositaa 

■ 

■ 

Great  Britain 

Dec.Taraxaci  (dried root);  Ext.  Tarax* 
aci  (fresh  root) ; lOxt.  Tarnxaci 
Licpiidum  (dried  root) ; Succus 
Taraxaci  (fresh  root). 

i^onlferBB 

Canada 

Charta  Epispastica  ; (jollodium  flexile. 

^terculiaceea 

" 

S.  America  and 
Mexico 

The  suppositories. 

'-wt-ramlnacesB 

S.  America,  India  & 

Tinct.  Chlornformi  et  Morph.,  and 

Mexico 

numerous  Pill  masses. 
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NAMES. 


PARTS  USED. 


Thus  America* 
num 

Thymol  


Concrete  turpentine 

Stearoptene  obtained  from 
tlie  volatile  oik 


Tragracantha 


...  Gummy  exudation  from 
the  stem 


BOTANICAL  NAMES. 


PinuB  Tieda,  P.  Australis 

Thymus  vulgari.s,  ) 

Monarda  punctata,  and  ( 
Carum  Ajowan 

Astragalus  gummifer 


XJvee  TJrsi  Folia  ... 
"CVSB 

Valerianae  Khi- 
zoma 

Veratri  Viridla 
Rhizoma 

Zin^ber 


Dried  leaves 
Ripe  fruit... 

Dried  rhizome  and  rootlets 
Dried  rhizome  and  rootlets 
Scraped  and  dried  rhizome 


Arctostaphylos  Uva  Ursi 
Vitk  vinifera  .. 
Valeriana  officinalis 

Veratrum  viride 

Zingiber  officinale 
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.ATLKAIi  OUDERS. 

HABIT.\,TS. 

OFFICIAL  FKKFAR.VT10NS. 

uaiferee 

X.  America 

Emplastrum  Picis. 

tbiatae  

3.  Europe  and  U. 
States 

— — 

mbeUiferee 

India,  Persia  and 
Egypt 

• 

ggruninosse 

-V-sia  Minor 

Conf.  Opii ; Conf.  Sulphuris ; Gly, 
Tragacanthm  ; Mncilago  Tragacan- 
thiu  ; Pulv.  Opii  Co.;  Pulv.  Traga- 
cantha)  Co. 

iicacese  ... 

England  ... 
Spain 

Inf.  Uvaj  Ursi. 

ttaceae  ... 

Tinct.  Card.  Co.;  Tinct.  Senna?. 

liierianaceeB 

Great  Britain 

Inf.  Valer.;  Tinct-  Valer.;  Tinct. 
Valerian.'u  Ammoniata. 

‘klanthacese 

U.  States  & Canada 

Tinct.  Veratri  Viridis. 

ttigriberaceee 

West  Indies  & India 

Syr.  Zingib.;  Tinct.  Zingib.  ; Tinct. 
Zingiberis  fortior ; Conf.  Opii.  ; 
Conf.  Scammonii;  Inf.  Pinna?;  Pil. 
Scillii?  Co.  ; Pulv.  Cuinamoni  Co.  ; 
Pulv.  Jalapie  Co.  ; Pulv.  Opii  Co.  ; 
Pulv.  Khei  Co.  ; Pulv.  Scammonii 
Co.;  Vin.  iUoes. 

Sapindacese.  Scrophulariacete. 


elementary 
materia  medica. 


IDE  O-A-IsTEOLLE’S 

In  this  system  pUmts  are  classified  accordmy  tu  their  essential  otf/atu 


THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDO! 


1.  Phanerogamia. 

Flowering  or  Cotyledonous  Plants,  propagated  by 
seeds,  having  a visible  embryo, 
divided  into  2 sub-classes. 


1.  Endogens  or  Monocoty- 
ledones. 

Seeds  containing  one  coty- 
ledon, germination  endorhizal, 
parallel  veined  leaves,  parts  of 
the  flower  arranged  in  “threes.” 
These  are  divided  into  ; — 

1.  Glumaceae. 

Leaves  usually  permanent, 
no  petals  or  sepals,  flowers 
enclosed  in  bracts  called  glumes 
and  palese. 

2.  Petaloidese. 

Leaves  usually  permanent, 

perianth  verticillate,  sometimes 
absent. 

This  sub-class  has  3 sub- 
divisions : — 

1.  Epigyn®. — Flowers  herma- 

phrodite,perianth  adherent, 
ovary  inferior. 

2.  Hypogyn.b. — Flowers  her- 

maphrodite, perianth  free, 
ovary  superior. 

8.  Diclines. — Flowers  unisex- 
ual, perianth  either  absent 
or  consisting  of  scales. 

3.  Dictyogenae. 

Leaves  reticulated,  deciduous, 

floral  envelope  verticillate,  wood 
arranged  in  the  roots  in  a con- 
centric manner. 


2.  Exogens  or  Dicoty-  ] 

ledones.  \ 

Seeds  containing  two  cotyle- 
dons, germination  exorhizal, 
reticulated  leaves,  parts  of  the  i 
flower  arranged  in  “ fours”  or  \ 
“ fives.” 

These  are  divided  into  : — 

1.  Gynmospermia. 

Ovules  naked  or  not  enclosed 
in  an  ovary  ; they  are  fertilized 
directly  by  the  action  of  the 
pollen  on  the  ovules. 

Example. — Coniferte.  i 

2.  Angiospermia. 

Ovules  enclosed  hi  an  ovary, 
and  fertilized  indirectly  by  the 
action  of  the  pollen  on  the 
stigma. 

This  is  divided  into  4 sub- 
classes : — 

1.  Thalamiflorse 

2.  Calyciflorae. 

3.  CoroUiflorsB. 

4.  Monochlamydeae. 

(For  the  de.wjfiption  of  these,  see 
next  page. ) 


1ST  T XJ  ^ IL.  S'Y'STEIM:. 

t^nnrth  of  the  .'items,  and  the  number  of  their  cotyledons  or  seed-leavee. 


iwided  into  2 sub-kingdoms. 


2.  Cryptogamia. 

Flowerless  or  Acotyledonous  Plants,  propagated  by  spores 
instead  of  seeds,  germination  lieterorliizal,  leaves  when 
present,  Avith  furcate  venation ; divided  into  2 sub-classes. 


1.  Thallogen® 

Which  have  no  distinc- 
tion between  stems  and 
leaves, and  have  no  stomata. 


2.  Acrogen®. 

Which  have  a distin- 
guishable stem,  and  possess 
stomata. 


1.  Thalamiflor®. 

Calyx  and  corolla,  petals  distinct,  inserted  on  thalamus, 
stamens  hypogynous,  or  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary. 

2.  Calyciflor®. 

Calyx  and  corolla,  petals  usually  distinct,  inserted  on  the 
calyx,  stamens  perigynous  or  epigynous. 

This  is  divided  nito  2 sub-divisions. 


I 1,  Perigyn®,  2.  Epigyn®. 

I Calyx  free,  stamens  Calyx  adherent,  stamens 

I perigynous,  ovary  superior.  epigynous,  ovary  inferior. 

I 3,  Corolliflor®. 

H Usually  both  sepals  and  petals,  petals  'united,  stamens 

I inserted  o)i  the  corolla  or  ovary,  or  free  and  arising  from 
the  thalamus. 

This  sub-class  is  divided  into  3 sub-divisions  : — 

1.  Epigyn/'e. — Calyx  adherent,  ovary  inferior. 

2.  Hypostamine.®. — Stamens  hypogynous,  ovary  superior. 

3.  Epipetal.e. — Corolla  hypogynous,  stamens  epipetalous, 

ovary  superior. 

4.  Monochlamyde®. 

No  petals,  sepals  only,  these  sometimes  absent. 
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Sub-Kingdom — Phanerogamia. 

Class. — Dicotyledones. 

Sub-Class,  — Thalamiflorse. 

RANUNCULACE,®. 

No-  1.  Aconiti  Folia.  Aconite  Leaves, 

Tlie  fresh  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Aconitum  Napellus, 
Monkshood,  gathered  when  about  one-third  of  the  flowers 
are  expanded,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain.  The 
reason  for  gathering  at  this  period  is  that  those  compounds 
which  are  simply  of  use  as  nutrition  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  may  be  taken  up  to  form  new  tissues,  the  secretions 
necessarily  becoming  concentrated  by  their  removal. 

Habitat. — Britain  ; where  the  plant  is  cultivated. 

Characters. — Leaves  alternate,  with  long  channelled 
stalks,  very  deeply  cut  palmately  into  three  or  five  seg- 
ments, which  are  again  deeply  and  irregularly  divided  into 
oblong  acute  narrow  lobes  ; exciting  slowly,  when  chewed, 
a sensation  of  tingling  and  numbness. 

The  leaves  are  far  less  active  than  the  root,  and  are 
reported  to  possess  one-sixth  of  its  activity. 

Official  Preparation. — Extra ctum  Aconiti. 

No.  2-  Aconiti  Radix.  Aconite  Boot. 

The  dried  root  of  Aconitum  Napellus,  collected  in  winter 
or  early  spring  before  the  leaves  have  appeared,  from  plants 
cultivated  in  Britain,  and  cai'efully  dried ; or  imported  in 
a dried  state  from  Germany.  The  object  of  the  root  bemg 
collected  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  is  that  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  above  ground,  so  is  the  loss 
underground. 

Habitat. — Cold  climates  of  Europe. 
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Eanunculace(c. 

Characters. — Usually  from  about  two  to  three  inches  long, 
and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
upper  extremity,  where  it  is  usually  crowned  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  base  of  the  stem  ; conical  in  form,  much 
shrivelled  longitudinallv.  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
scars  or  bases  of  broken  rootlets  ; dark  brown  externally, 
whitish  within,  and  having  a central  cellular  axis  with  about 
seven  rays.  No  marked  odour ; taste  at  first  somewhat 
bitterish-sweet,  but  excitmg  slowly,  when  chewed  after 
some  minutes,  a sensation  of  tingling  and  numbness,  which 
lasts  for  some  time. 

Aconite  root  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  horseradish 
root,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
marked  characters : — 


Aconite  Root 

Is  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  conical  and  termi- 
natmg  in  a pomt,  coffee- 
coloured,  possessing  no 
pungent  smell,  and  turns 
pink  when  the  fresh  root 
is  scraped  or  cut. 


Horseradish  Root 

Is  generally  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  aconite 
root,  cylindrical,  and  ter- 
minating rather  abruptly, 
of  a light  yellow  colour, 
possessing  a very  pungent 
odour,  especially  when 
scraped.  It  does  not  turn 
pink  when  scraped  or  cut. 


Composition. — Aconite  root  contains  about  -03  per  cent, 
of  the  alkaloid  Aconitine,  united  with  aconitic  acid, 
amorphous  aconitine,  napolline,  resin  and  fatty  matter. 

Therapeutics. — Aconite  root  is  used  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases  to  diminish  fever. 

Official  Preparations. — Tinct.  Aconiti  ; Lin.  Aconiti  ; 
Aconitina;  Lng.  Aconitiiue. 


No.  2 A.  Japanese  Aconite  Root  is  obtained  from  Aconi- 
tum  Fischeri. 


( 'haracters. — The  dried  rood  is  of  an  ash  grey  colour, 
smooth  externally,  with  a few  thickened  rootlets  or  scars. 
It  varies  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length  ; internally  it 
presents  a white  appearance,  and  contains  a large  amount 
of  starch. 
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I lianunculdcetr. 

This  root  is  distinguished  from  the  root  of  Aconitum 
I 0 Napellus  by  its  lighter  colour  externally,  and  its  less  wrinkled 
\,  appearance. 

' ■ j No.  2 B.  Nepaul  or  Indian  Aconite  Eoot  is  obtained 

< from  Aconitum  Ferox.  This  root  presents  a wrinkled 
^ - and  contracted  appearance ; it  is  two  or  three  times  as  large 
A as  German  aconite  root,  and  is  externally  of  a dirty  brown 
^ ^ colour,  and  the  leaf  scars  are  more  frequently  visible  on 

M S*  the  side  just  below  the  top  of  the  root  than  at  its  summit. 

t Cow  position  : — Similar  to  aconitum  napellus,  pseuda- 

N conitine  being  the  principal  alk?ilohl. 

4 * Ox-.  O. 

I ^ No.  3.  Podophyil^  Bhizoma.  Vodophylluw  IViizome. 

s ^ The  dried  rHitawni*  of  Podophyllum  peltatum  or  the 

' American  May  Apple.  It  is  this  rhizome  which  is  called 

^ mandrake  in  the  United  States. 

Habitat. — United  States  of  North  America. 


Characters. — Podophyllum  root,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  known  to  be  a rliizame  by  its  producing  buds  aiid  leaves 
on  its  upper  surface,  and  rootlets  from  its  lower  surface. 


< swollen  portions  are  found  presenting  on  their  upper  sur- 

s \ faces  a number  of  rings,  produced  by  the  falling  off  of  the 
^ leaves,  and  on  their  lower  surfaces  white  scars,  due  to  the 

j detachment  of  the  brittle  rootlets.  Sometimes  the  rootlets 


■>  ^ > gative.  These  resins  form  the  Podophyllin  of  commerce. 

i.  Therapeutics. — The  Kesin  or  Podophyllin  acts  as  a drastic 

I purgative.  Dose,  from  gr.  to  2 gr.  : C 


The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  the  Hydrastis  cana- 
den.sis,  commonly  knoAvn  as  Yellow  Boot,  Orange  Boot,  or 
Golden  Seal. 


Along  tiie  rliizome,  at  intervals  more  or  less  flattened  and 


' f Composition. — The  chief  active  ingredient  is  a resin 

I partly  soluble  in  ether,  the  soluble  portion  alone  being  pur- 


* 

a resin  - y 


Ojficial  Preparation. — Podophylli  Besina. 

No.  4.  Hydrastis  canadensis.  Yellow  Root. 
(Not  official.) 
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Banunculacea:, 

Habitat. — United  States.  - ^ 

Characters. — Its  length  averages  from  lialf-an-inch  to  an 
inch  and  a half,  much  twisted  and  knotted  ; on  tlie  upper 
surface  are  scars  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  aerial  stems. 
At  first  it  has  a yellowish -browm  colour,  becoming  darker 
on  keeping. 

Composition. — Berberine  and  hydrastine. 

Therapeutics. — Used  as  a tonic  for  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

No.  5.  Hellebori  Nigri  Rhizoma.  Black  Hellebore  Rhizome. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  the  Helleborus  Niger, 
Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas  Rose.  Jagp-o 

Habitat. — Central  Europe.  . 

Adulterations. — Black  Hellebore  rliizome  may  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  from  which  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  character  : — 
On  making  a transverse  section  of  a rootlet  of  Black 
Hellebore,  the  meditullium  appears-  as  one  mass,  not  being 
visibly  divided  in  any  way. 

On  treating  a rootlet  of  Cimicifuga  in  a similar  manner, 
the  meditullium  is  seen  to  be  divided  like  a Maltese  cross. 

The  rhizomes  of  Helleborus  viridis  and  Helleborus 
foetidus  are  occasionally  substituted  for  Black  Hellebore 
rhizome  ; this  substitution,  how'ever,  matters  little,  as  they 
possess  as  much  activity  as  the  true  drug. 

Composition. — Helleborin  and  hellebore'in  ; the  former  is 
a powerful  poisoin  Hellebore  rliizome  does  not  contain 
tannin,  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  Cimicifuga. 

Therapeutics. — Black  Hellebore  is  a drastic  purgative 
and  emmenagogue. 

No.  6.  Staphisagrise  Semina-  Stavesacre  Seeds. 

The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria. 

Habitat. — South  of  Europe. 
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Maiinoliace(F. 

Characters. — The  seeds  are  of  an  irregular  triMigular  or 
obscurely  quadrangular  shape,  and  possess  a deeply  wrinkled 
and  pitted  testa. 

Composition. — The  seeds  contain  from  25  to  28  per  cent, 
of  fatty  pih  The  testa  contains  delphinine,  delphuioidine 
and  staphisaine. 

Therapeutics. — Its  principal  use  is  externally  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment  for  destroying  pediculi. 

Official  Preparation. — Unguentum  Staphisagrise. 

No.  7-  Cimicifugae  Ehizoma.  Actaa  Rhizome. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa, 
or  black  snake  root.  • i_,  ■ ' 

Hahitat. — United  States  of  North  America. 

Characters. — The  rootlets  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
active  portion  ; they  resemble  the  rootlets  of  Actiea  spicata 
in  possessing  a stellate  meditullium.  4 

(.’ompusition. — Cimicifuga  contains  a named  cimici- 
fugin  or  macrotin,  from  8 to  4 per  cent.;  and  a volatile 
oil,  and  tannin. 

Therapeutics. — Nervine  tonic  and  sedative. 

Official  Preparations. — Ext.  Cimicifugse  Liq. ; Tinct.  Cimi- 
cifugjc. 


MAGNOLIACEJE. 

No.  8.  Anisi  Stellati  Fructus.  Star- Anise  Vndt. 

The  dned^fruit  of  Illicium  anisatum.  From  plants  culti- 
vated in  Chma  (Annam). 

Characters. — The  Star  Anise  fruit,  as  found  in  commerce, 
consists  of  eight  carpels  arranged  in  a stellate  manner. 
Each  carpel  is  generally  found  with  an  opening  which  is  its 
ventral  suture,  by  which  it  has  dehisced,  and  within  each 
carpel  is  found  a single  seed. 
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Menispermaccfe, 

Composition. — The  oil  contains  75  per  cent,  of  Anisol  or 
Anise  Camphor,  and  a Neutral  Hydro-carhon.  The  fruit 
yields  from  4 to  5 per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  the  seeds  yield 
about  25  per  cent,  of  a bland  fatty  oil. 

The  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  Pimpinella  Anisum 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  obtained  from  the  lUicium 
anisatum  by  congealing  at  temperatures  betAveen  50°  and 
G0°  F.,  while  that  obtained  from  star  anise  congeals  at 
about  35°  F. 

Therapeutics. — Used  as  an  aromatic  and  carminative. 

Oificial  Preparation. — Oleum  Anisi. 

No.  9.  Winteri  Cortex.  Winter's  Bark. 

(Not  official.) 

The  bark  of  Drimys  Winteri,  or  Drimys  aromatica. 

Habitat. — The  coasts  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Most 
of  the  Winter’s  Bark,  if  not  all,  found  in  commerce,  is 
obtained  from  Cinnainodendron  corticosum,  a plant  of  the 
Natural  Order  Canellaceie. 

Adulteration. — Canella  Alba  Bark  is  often  substituted  by 
mistake  for  Winter’s  Bark.  Canella  Bark  has  its  inner 
surface  very  white ; Winter’s  Bark  is  thicker,  and  its  inner 
surface  is  less  white.  An  infusion  of  Winter’s  Bark  will 
also  strike  a black  colour  wuth  salts  of  h’on,  due  to  the 
tannic  acid  contained  in  it ; an  infusion  of  Canella  Bark 
will  not,  since  it  contains  no  tannic  acid. 

Composition. — True  Wmter’s  Bark  contains  a little  tannic 
acid,  volatile  oil,  and  resin.  Its  decoction  is  not  coloured 
purplish-brown  by  iodine  like  that  of  Cinnamodendron. 

Therapeutics. — Used  as  an  aromatic  and  tonic. 

MENISPERMACEiE. 

No.  10.  CalumbsB  Radix.  Calumha  Boot. 

The  dried  transversely  cut  slices  of  the  root  of  Jateorhiza 
Calumha  (Cocculus  palmatus). 
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Menupemuicem. 


Habitat. — Tlie  forests  of  Eastern  Africa,  between  the 
rivers  Ibo  and  Zambesi.  , , 

Calumba  .root  consists  of  the  sliced  and 
dried^flesfiy  portions  of  the  root.  A test  used  by  the 
natives  as  to  the  quahty  of  the  root  is  to  expose  it  to  the 
sun  ; if  it  then  possesses  a brittle  fracture  it  is  good,  but  if 
soft  it  is  regarded  as  of  bad  quality  j T^e^i^terior  of  each 
slice  is  depressed,  due  to  shrinking'lauriug^  tlie  process  of 
drying.  iilyio/f 

The  yellow  colour  of  the  root  is  due  to  the  salts  of 
berberine  containedln  it.  It  is  frequently  found  perforated 
with  holes,  caused  by  insects,  on  account  of  the  starch 
which  it  largely  contains.  The  small  slices  are  the  best, 
as  they -possess  most  cortical  portion  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  activity  resides.  , 


Aduheratiom. — Bryony  Eoot  from  Bryonia  dioica,  the 
root  of  Frasera  Walteri,  and  tbe  stem  of  Coscinium  Tenes- 
tratum  (a  menispennaceous  plant),  have  been  substituted 
for  C^umba  Hoot.  They  are  distinguished  from  Calumba 
by  their  slices  having  no  depression,  and  the  last  two  by 
not  giving  a blue  colour  wlien  touched  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  starch. 


Composition. — A neutral  crystallisable  prmciple,  Calum- 
bm,  the  alkaloid  berberine  combined  with  calumbic  acid 
and  about  83  per  cent,  of  starch.  Calumbate  of  BerBerme 
is  soluble  both  in  water  and  spirit,  it  is  therefore  contained 
in  the  infusion  and  tincture ; the  alkaloid  berberine  was 
first  discovered  in  the  Berberis  vulgaris  ^common  harbernj). 
A cold  decoction  of  Calumba  Root  gives  a dark  blue  colour 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  on  account  of  the  starch  contained 
in  it. 


Therapeutics,  — Calumba  Root  is  useful  as  a stomachic 
and  tonic. 


Dose. — 10  to  20  grains. 

Official  Preparations. — Ext.  Calumbffi  ; Inf.  Calumbse  ; 
Tiuct.  Calumbaj ; Mist.  Ferri  Aromat. 


Menispernmcea. 
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No.  11.  PareirsB  Eadix.  Pareira  Pioot. 

The  dried  Boot  of  Chondrodendrou  tomentosum.  It  is 
commonly  called  Pareira  Brava. 

H nbia  t . — Brazil . 

Characters. — In  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  more  or  less 
twisted  pieces,  from  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  two 
or  more  inches  thick  ; covered  with  a thin,  blackish-brown 
bask,  and  marked  externally  with  longitudinal  furrow’s  and 
transverse  ridges  and  fissures.  Internally  yellowish  or 
brm^sh-grey,  with  well-marked  concentric  or  more  or 
less  eccentric  circles  of  porous  wood,  separated  into  wedge- 
shaped  portions  by  large  medullary  rays,  and  when  cut 
presents  a wa^,app§.ai’an£e.  It  has  no  odour,  but  a bitter 
taste.  Its  decoction,  when  cold,  is  turned  mky  bluish- 
black  by  solution  of  iodine.  v ("i.  , 

Composition. — Fluckiger  has  show’n  in  his  analysis  of 
this  drug  that  itPcontains  the  alkaloid  Pelosine  or  Cissam- 
peline,  chemically  identical  with  Beberine  and  Buxine. 

Adulterations. — Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
source  of  pareha  root,  the  roots  of  some  allied  species 
were  almost  entirely  found  in  commerce  ; all  that  is  knowui 
about  them  is,  that  they  were  derived  from  some  meni- 
spermaceous  plants  of  unknown  origin ; that  they  belong 
to  the  Menispermacece  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  their  wood.  The  true  pareira  root  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  adulterations  by  the  folio-wing 
characters : — 

The  true  root  is  darker  in  colour  externally  ; it  gene- 
rally possesses  only  three  or  four  concentric  rings  of  W’ood, 
arranged  in  a very  irregular  manner,  and  has  a smooth 
waxy  cut. 

liie  substituted  root  generally  possesses  a number  of  con- 
centric rings  arranged  in  a regular  manner,  and  when  cut 
it  presents  a rough  surface,  due  to  the  cells  not  being  in 
such  a compact  condition  as  in  the  true  root. 

The  stems  of  the  Chondrodendrou  tomentosum,  and  of 
allied  species,  have  been  substituted  for  the  official  root. 
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^lenispermacea:. 

The  root  may  be  distinguished  from  the  stem  as  follows  : — 
The  root  is  darker  and  more  irregular  than  the  stem  ; it 
generally  has  short-  rootlets,  but  it  has  no  perceptible  pith, 
nor  any  development  of  hchens. 

The  stem  has  a pith  and  an  evident  development  of 
lichens. 

Therapeutics. — Pareira  root  is  a tonic  and  diuretic. 

Official  Prejmrations. — Decoct.  Pareirie  ; Ext.  Pareirae  ; 
Ext.  Pareirae  Liq. 


4. 


No.  12.  Cocculus.  Cocculus  ItuUcus,  or  Levant  Nut. 


(Not  official.) 

The  dried  fruit  of  Anamirta  Cocculus  or  Anamirta  pani- 
culata.  It  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  called  a berry ; it 
is  a drupe. 

Habitat. — India. 

Characters. — The  Cocculus  Lidicus  fruit  is  reniform  or 
kidney  shaped,  enclosing  one  seed,  which  is  firmly  attached 
by  the  placenta  to  the  pericarp.  If  the  fruit  is  good,  this 
seed  shouk'l  fill  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  shell. 

Cocculus  Indicus  fruits  are  frequently  confounded  with 
Bay  Berries.  They  may  be  distinguished  as  folloAvs  : — 


Cocculus  Indicus. 

1,  Kidney  shaped. 

2.  The  seed  does  not  rattle 

when  the  fruit  is 
shaken,  being  firmly 
attached  to  the  pla- 
centa. 


Bay  Berries. 

1.  Oval  in  shape,  larger 
than  Cocculus  Lidicus. 

2.  The  seed  rattles  when 
a berry  is  shaken,  be- 
cause it  lies  loose  in 
the  pericarp. 


Composition. — It  contains  a crystalline  neutral  principle, 
Picrotoxin,  found  only  in  the  seed,  to  which  its  activity  is 
d'u6.  Tlie  pericarp  contains  two  alkaloids,  menispei'mine 
and  paramenispermine,  both  of  the  same  composition. 

Therapeutics. — Cocculus  Indicus  has  been  used  externally 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  to  destroy  vermin.  It  is 
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Papaveracea. 

frequently  used  to  adulterate  beer,  in  order  to  increase  its 
intoxicating  power.  It  is  also  used  by  poachers  for 
stupefying  fish  and  game. 


PAPAVERACEiE. 

No.  13.  Ehoeados  Petala.  Bed  Popjnj  Petals. 

The  fresh  petals  of  Papaver  Ehoeas,  the  red  or  corn 
poppy.  ' , ' 

The  fresh  petals  only  should  be  used  in  making  the 
syrup  ; and  they  should  be  collected  on  a hot  dry  day. 

Habitat. — Indigenous. 

Cow  position. — Red  poppy  petals  contain  two  red  colouring 
matters,  composed  of  Rhceadic  and  Papaveric  acids,  which 
are  amorphous.  They  contain  no  morphine.  th-,.--.'  » , 

0(jicial  Preparation. — Syrupus  Rhceados. 


No.  14.  Papaveris  Capsulse.  Poppy  Capsules. 

The  nearly  ripe  dried  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum, 
the  opium  poppy. 

Habitat. — From  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — There  are  three  well  marked  varieties  of  the 
Papaver  somniferum,  viz : — 


1 

Papaver  sonmi- 
ferum— frtr. 
glabrum. 

Petals  usually  red. 
* 'aj)8ule  dehiscing  by 
]K)res,  situated  under 
the  stigma,  seeds  dark 
Coloured.  These  seeds 
are  commonly  called 
maw  seeds.  Stigmas, 
10  to  12. 


2 

Papaver  sonmi- 
ferum — var. 

album. 

Petals  white. 
Capsule  indehi- 
scent,  more  or  less 
egg-shaped. 

Seeds  wliite. 


3 

Papaver  somni- 
ferum—ivir. 
setigerum. 

Petals  particoloured. 

Leaves,  peduncles, 
and  calyx  covered 
with  stiff  hairs. 
Stigmas,  7 to  8. 


Poppy  capsules  are  most  active  before  they  are  quite  ripe, 
and  should  be  gathered  at  tliat  period.  The  top  of  each 
capsule  is  crowned  by  stellately  arranged  stigmas.  Within, 
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the  seeds  are  attached  to  parietal  placentas,  which  project 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  which  are  equal  in  number 
to  the  stigmas. 

The  capsule  contains  a very  large  number  of  loose,  small, 
reniform,  whitish,  slate-coloured,  or  nearly  black  seeds, 
knoATO  as  maw  seeds. 

Comptmtion. — A small  amount  of  the  principles  found 
in  opium.  ,, 

Offinal  Preparations. — Decoct.  Papaveris;  Ext.  Papaveris; 
Syr.  Papaveris. 


No.  15.  Opium.  Opium. 

The  juice  obtained  by  incision  from  the  unripe  capsules 
of  Papaver  somniferum,  and  hardened  by  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

Habitat.— Asia,  IMinor  ; cultivated  also  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
India,  and  China. 

^Opium  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into 
the  poppy/c^psulos  a few  days  after  the  petals  have  fallen  ; 
the  incisions  are  made  either  horizontally,  spirally,  or 
vertically,  so  as  to  cut  the  laticiferous  vessels  in  which  the 
juice  is  contained,  and  which  permeate  in  every  direction. 
In  Asia  IVIinor  and  Smyrna  the  incisions  are  made  hori- 
zon tally,  and  extend  about  three-fourths  romul  the  cap^e. 
In  India  the  incisions  are  made  vertically.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  incision  does  not  go  tiirough  the  pericarp, 
as  this  would  cause  most  of  tlie  milky  juice  to  flow  into  tlie 
inside  and  to  be  lost,  and  would  also  prevent  the  ripening 
of  the  seeds,  which  alone  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  po^py,  on  account  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
them.  The  exuded  juice,  which  is  at  first  of  a white  colour, 
soon  becomes  brown  and  concretes  in  the  form  of  tears, 
which  are  then  scraped  off  and  either  worked  up  into  a 
mass,  or  the  separate  tears  are  simply  put  together.  The 
opium  is  furtlier  dried  in  the  shade,  and  the  masses  are 
usually  enveloped  with  some  leaf. 
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Papaveracea. 


A 

■> 


No.  16.  Sm3rrna  Opium,  commonly  called  Turkey  or 
Levant  opium,  occurs  in  masses,  made  up  of  agglutinated 
tears,  weighing  from  half  to  tw’o  pounds.  These  masses 
are  wTapped  up  in  poppy  leaves,  which  possess  a stoiit 
mid-rib  and  pinnate  venation,  and  are  generally  covered 
externally  by  the  capsules  of  a species  of  Runiex : instead 
of  the  capsules  their  triangular  fruits  are  frequently  found 
on  the  masses  of  opium,  on  account  of  their  calyces  haying 
been  rubbed  or  shaken  off.  . 

No.  17.  Constantinople  Opium  occurs  either  in  large 
cakes  or  in  small  lenticular  masses,  weighing  from  a quarter 
to  half  a pound.  The  masses  are  generally  wrapped  in  a 
poppy  leaf,  with  the  mid-rib  generally  placed  across  the 
middle  of  the  cake,  by  which  character  this  kind  of  opium 
may  be  distinguished  from  Smyrna  opium.  Constanti- 
nople opium  is  generally  considered  to  be  inferior  to 
. Smyrna  ; some  specimens,  however,  contain  a large  per- 
\ centage  of  morphine.  . . 


No.  18.  Egyptian  Opium  occurs  in  circular  cakes,  more 
or  less  hat,  about  two  or  three  indies  in  diameter,  and 
covered  Avith  a leaf  which  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
Oriental  Plane.  This  leaf  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
poppy  leaf  by  possessing  palmate  or  radiate  venation.  Inter- 
nally this  opium  is  of  a reddish  colour,  and  does  not  darken 
by  keeiiing,  as  the  other  kinds  of  opium  do.  It  is  hiferior 
to  either  the  Smyrna  or  Constantinople  opium. 


No.  19.  Persian  or  Trebizond  Opium  comes  over  but 
rarely,  in  sticks  wrapped  up  in  paper,  about  the  thickness 
of  the  little  finger  and  about  six  inches  in  length.  This 
opium  is  very  inferior.  Recently  opium  of  a better  quality 
has  been  imported  from  Persia  in  lumps,  some  specimens 
of  which,  forwarded  to  the  author,  contain  from  12  to  16 
per  cent,  of  morphine.  ' 


East  Indian  Opium.  Malaa  Opium  occurs  very  rarely 
in  English  commerce.  It  is  met  Avith  in  the  form  of  hard, 
circular,  flattened  cakes,  not  wrapped  in  any  leaf. 
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Adulterations. — Inferior  kinds  of  opium,  and  opium  from 
wliich  the  morpliine  has  been  extracted,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  good  opium.  Impurities,  such  as  stones,  gravel, 
bullets,  &c.,  have  frequently  been  found  mixed  with  opium. 
Opium  of  too  soft  a consistence  should  not  be  used,  as  the 
more  water  there  is  in  a sample  the  smaller  the  percentage 
of  morphine  will  be. 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  a sample  of  opium 
is  to  estimate  the  amount  of  morphine  present  in  it.  For 
a description  of  the  process  see  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Composition. — Moiphina i—T\us  is  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  alkaloids  found  in  opium,  the  commercial 
value  of  which  entirely  depends  upon  the  percentage  of 
morphine  it  contains.  All  samples  of  opium  contain  mor- 
phine, but  in  varying  amounts,  the  highest  recorded  per- 
centage being  28.  Tiie  opiums  most  sought  after  for  the 
preparation  of  this  alkaloid  are  Asia  Minor  and  Persian. 
The  latter,  prior  to  extraction  of  its  moqihine,  is  thoroughly 
percolated  with  petroleum  ether,  to  remove  the  fatty  oil 
added  during  its  manufacture. 

. Codeina. — This  alkaloid,  which  has  been  isolated  from 
various  samples  of  opium,  differs  from  morphina  by  its 
much  greater  solubility  in  hot  water.  Codeine  usually 
occurs  in  large  transparent  hard  crystals,  containing  5.J 
per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Some  samples  of 
opium  yield  only  minute  quantities  of  this  alkaloid ; but 
occasionally,  as  much  as  ‘4  to  '5  per  cent,  has  been 
obtained. 

Apocodeina. — When  codeine  is  heated  in  a hermetically 
sealed  tube  with  chloride  of  zinc  it  loses  a molecule  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  apocodeme. 

Narcotma. — This  substance  is  found  in  most  samples  of 
opium,  but  in  very  varying  amounts.  Some  varieties  of 
Persian  opium  have  yielded  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  ; but 
it  is  only  found  in  small  amount  in  SmjTna  opium.  Nar- 
cotine may  be  extracted  from  opium  by  percolation  with 
ether,  which  removes  wax  and  fatty  matter  as  well.  Tlie 
ether  is  evaporated  off,  the  glutinous  residue  exliausted 
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witli  acetic  acid,  filtered,  and  sloAvly  evaporated,  when  the 
narcotine  crystallises  out  as  acetate  ; which,  on  addition  of 
liot  water,  decomposes  into  free  acetic  acid,  and  narcotine, 
which  is  precipitated. 

p,  Xitrcehm,  occurs  in  very  small  quantities  in  opium, 
varying  from  -02  to  ’71  per  cent. 


Thehaina,  or  Paramorphim. — This  principle  has  been 
isolated  from  Smyrna  opium  by  Merck,  who  obtained  1 per 
cent. 

Accompanying  these  active  principles  are  a large  number 
of  lesser  importance,  among  them  being  Meconin,  Crypto- 
pine, Laudanine,  Papaverine,  and  Ehoeadine. 

.V  Meconic  Acid. — This  acid  is  the  natural  acid  found  in 
^ opium.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  on  the  addition 
" of  plumbic  acetate,  or  calcic  chloride.  On  suspending  the 
•y  ! plumbic  meconate  in  water  and  decomposing  with  a current 
I of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  free  meconic  acid  remains 
: in  solution,  which,  on  evaporating  by  the  aid  of  a water 
■ ^ bath  to  a small  bulk,  ci*ystallises  out  in  pearly  scales.  Its 
: solution  gives  a blood-red  colour  with  neutral  ferric  chloride. 

\ Lrtcttc  .Icu/ is  found  in  opium,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
product'  of  the  fennentation  which  takes  place  on  drying 
the  masses. 


Therapeutics. — Opium,  when  taken  internally,  generally 
produces  at  first  a stimulating  effect  on  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems,  afterwards  producing  sleep.  In  large 
doses  it  is  a poison,  the  sleep  passing  into  a condition  of 
coma,  followed  by  death.  >:  • 

Dose  i -grain  to  3 grains. 


CRUCIFERJE. 

No.  20.  Sinapis  Nigrse  Semina,  Black  Mustard  Seeds. 

I he  dry  I’ipe  seeds  of  Drassica  nigra.  (Sinapis  nigra.) 

Ihdnua. — Indigenous;  growing  in  waste  places,  and 
cultivated  in  fiebls. 
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Characters. — Black  mustard  seeds  are  very  small,  scarcely 
half  the  size  of  white  mustard  seeds,  roundish,  dark  reddish, 
or  greyish  brown,  finely  pitted,  hard  ; internally  yellow. 
They  possess  no  odour  when  dry,  but  when  triturated  with 
water  they  exhale  a strong  pungent  odour,  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  volatile  oil. 

Large  quantities  of  mustard  seeds  are  produced  in  the 
Netherlands,  whilst  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  are  the 
principal  counties  where  they  are  grown  in  England. 

Composition. — About  25  per  cent,  of  a fixed  fatty  oil, 
mvrosin.  sinigrin,  and  mucilaginous  matter. 

Essential  Oil  of  Mustard  (Allyl  Thiocarbimide)  maybe 
obtained  by  careful  distillation,  after  fermentation  has 
taken  place.  It  is  a pale  yellow  oil,  with  intensely 
. •*  ' ' irritating  vapour  and  strong  vesicating  properties. 

- Essential  Oil  of  Mustard  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 

the  action  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  on  sulphurea,  or  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  on  allyl  iodide. 

No.  21.  Sinapis  Albae  Semina.  White  Mustard  Seeds. 

The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Brassica  alba  (Sinapis  alba.) 

Habitat.  —Indigenous. 

White  mustard  seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  the  black 
mustard.  They  are  of  a yellow  colour,  both  externally  and 
internally.  They  possess  a pungent  taste,  but  no  odour 
even  when  rubbed  with  water.  Flour  of  mustard  consists 
of  the  seeds  of  both  black  and  white  mustard  crushed, 
pounded,  and  afterwards  sifted. 

The  two  plants  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters  : White  mustard  has  liispid  spreading  siliques, 
which  are  short,  and  are  surmounted  by  a long,  compressed, 
veined  beak.  Black  mustard  has  smooth  silujQies,  adpres^l 
to  the  stem,  with  a short  straight  beak. 

Composition. — White  mustard  seeds  principally  differ  from 
the  black  in  not  yielding  any  essential  oil,  and  in  containing 
less  sulphur.  They  contain  about  25  per  cent,  of  a fatty 
oil,  Binalbin  and  Myrosin  : these,  in  contact  with  w’ater. 
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Crudferce. 

yield  a fixed  pungent  body  called  sulphocyanate  of 
acrinyl. 

Commercial  powdered  mustard  varies  considerably  in  its 
value  ; some  samples  containing  added  starch  and  turmeric. 
It  contains,  in  varying  proportions,  both  black  and  white 
mustards. 

The  seeds  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  rape-seeds, 
wliich  can  be  detected  by  chewing  ; they  have  a bland,  oily 
taste,  but  no  acridity. 

Therupentica. — Mustard  acts  as  a powerful  stimulant, 
draretic,  and  in  large  doses  it  possesses  emetic  properties. 

Offid/il  rri'jiaratiom. — Of  the  Powder,  Cataplasma  Sinapis 
and  Cliarta  Sinapis  ; of  the  Black  Mustard  Seeds,  Oleum 
Shiapis  ; of  the  Oil,  Linimentum  Sinapis  Co. 

No.  22.  Armoraciae  Radix.  HorsnunHsh  Rout. 

The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

Huhitat. — Cultivated  in  Britain  and  all  parts  of  Europe. 

C/i/7 rrtcfr?-.s.— Horseradish  root  is  long,  cylindrical,  of  a 
very  light  yellow  colour  externally,  and  of  a white  colour 
within.  When  cut  or  scraped  it  emits  a very  pungent 
odour.  It  is  most  active  in  autumn,  and  in  early  spring, 
before  the  leaves  have  appeared. 

i 'ninjwsition. — The  chemical  constituents  of  this  root  are 
but  imperfectly  known.  When  the  root  is  rasped  into  fine 
shavhigs  and  submitted  to  distillation  with  water,  a pun- 
gent volatile  oil  distils  over,  and  the  aqueous  residuum,  on 
addition  of  strong  alcohol,  throws  down  a fiocculent  precipi- 
tate, probably  rayrosin.  The  essential  oil  which  is  ob- 
tained on  distillation  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  root,  as  can 
be  proved  by  treatment  Avith  ether,  Avhen  no  oil  is  dissolved 
out,  but  only  a small  amount  of  fatty  matter.  Chemically, 
the  oil  is  identical  Avith  that  described  under  black  mus- 
tard, the  root  yielding  about  -008  per  cent. 

Therapeutics. — The  same  as  mustard. 

Offidal  Preparation. — Sp.  Armoracife  Co. 
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No.  23.  Senegae  Radix.  Senetja  Boot. 

The  dried  root  of  Polygala  Senega. 

Habitat. — British  North  America  and  United  States. 

Charactem. — Senega  root  consists  of  twisted  portions, 
about  the  thickness  of  a quill,  attached  to  a knotty  root 
stock.  Each  portion  has  a projecthig  lidge  in  the  form  of 
a keel,  extending  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  ac- 
tivity resides  hi  the  cortical  portion,  the  meditulhum  or 
inner  portion  being  practically  inert.  h 

The  formation  of  the  keel-shaped  ridge,  resembling  a 
contorted  sinew,  is  due  to  the  unequal  development  of  the 
liber  tissue. 

Vompusition. — Senegin  or  Polygalic  Acid,  MaUc  Acid, 
Virgineic  Acid  ancT  Resin,  with  small  amount  of  a volatile 
oil. 

Adulteratioms. — Occasionally,  other  roots  have  been  found 
admixed  with  senega,  but  their  occurrence  is  to  he  ascribed 
to  carelessness  daring  collection.  The  more  commonly 
occurring  roots  are  those  of  Panax  quinquefolium  and  the 
rhizome  of  Cypripedium  pubescens.  Neither  of  them  can 
be  mistaken  for  senega.  The  former  is  much  larger  and 
spindle  shaped,  with  numerous  transverse  ridges,  and  the 
latter  darker  in  colour,  and  slightly  notched  ; m both  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  characteristic  ridge  found  on  senega. 

One  of  the  more  modern  adulterations  is  that  of  the 
root  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanha.  It  occurs  as  an  undulated 
root,  markedly  wrinkled  with  deep  transverse  cracks,  ex- 
posing a yellowish  meditullium  ; externally  it  has  a grey 
colour.  The  rhizome  of  Asclepias  ^Tncetoxicum  has  also 
been  found.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  yellow  centre 
and  evident  pith,  by  the  scars  of  the  stems,  and  the  very 
slight  taste. 

Therapeutics. — Senega  root  possesses  diaphoretic,  diuretic 
and  expectorant  2^roperties. 

U[ficial  Freparations. — Inf.  Senegal ; Tiuct.  Senega). 
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Limcece. 


No.  24  — KramerisB  Kadix.  Rhatany  Root. 

The  dried  root  of  Krameria  triandra  (Peruvian  Ehatany) 
and  Krameria  Ixina  (Savanilla  Ehatany).  ] ia.  ^ 

Habitat. — The  eastern  coasts  of  South  America. 

Characters. — Peruvian  Ehatany  is  in  branched  or  un- 
hranched  pieces,  varying  in  length  and  thickness.  It  con- 
sists  of  a readily  separably bjirk,  which  varies  in  thiclmess 
from  one-twentietli  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  rough  and 
scaly,  except  in  the  smaller  pieces,  dark  reddish-brown 
externally,  and  bright  brownisli-red  on  its  inner  surface ; 
and  of  a hard  brownish  or  reddish  yellow  woody  axis. 

Savanilla  Ehatany  is  less  irregular  and  knotty,  and  not 
so  long  or  thick  as  Peruvian.  It  is  well  characterised  by 
its  pale  purple  colour,  and  its  smooth  and  thicker  bark, 
which  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood  beneath,  and  is  usually 
marked  at  irregular  intervals  by  deep  transverse  cracks. 
The  bark  of  both  kinds  has  a strongly  astringent  taste  ; 
and  when  chewed  tinges  the  saliva  red,  but  it  has  no 
marked  odour.  T’he  wood  is  nearly  tasteless  and  inodorous. 

The  root  of  Krameria  Ixina  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  Krameria  triandra  by  the  fact  that  the  bark 
adheres  closely,  is  transversely  cracked,  and  has  not  a 
fibrous  character. 

Composition. — Ehatania-tannic  Acid,  Ehatania  Ked,  gum 
and  sugar.  . - 

Therapeutics. — A powerful  astringent. 

0/ficial  Rreparations. — Ext.  Krameriie  ; Inf.  Kraineriie  ; 
Pulv.  Catechu  Co. ; Tinct.  Krameria). 

LINAGES. 

No.  25.  Lina  Semina.  Linseed. 

The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Linuin  usitatissimura,  or  common 
jiax.  _ - — ^ 

Habitat.— Prohahly  a native  of  Southern  Europe,  but  is 
cultivated  in  most  countries. 
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Maicucece. 

The  fruit  is  an  ovate  or  globular  capsule  composed  of 
five  carpels,  and  is  five-celled,  each  cell  containing  two 
seeds. 

The  Seeds  are  principally  imported  from  the  Eussian 
ports  and  Germany,  also  from  Holland,  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  India.  They  are  inodorous,  and  have  a muci- 
laginous and  slightly  bitter  ta.ste. 

Composition. — Fixed  oil  and  mucilage. 

''  Fixed  Oil. — This  oil  is  prepared  on  a large  scale,  and 
two  processes  are  adopted.  First : — Tlie  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  seeds  in  their  natural  condition.  Second  The 
seeds  are  dried  previously  to  expression.  The  oil  obtained 
by  cold  pressure  is  much  lighter  in  colour,  being  of  a very 
pale  yellow,  neutral  to  litmus,  and  devoid  of  an  acrid  taste, 
but  as  generally  found  the  oil  is  of  a brownish  colour,  much 
thicker,  with  a disagreeable  odour  and  pungent  taste.  The 
yield  of  oil  by  cold  pressure  is  about  25  per  cent.,  but  when 
heat  is  employed  as  much  as  35  to  40  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

Muciloiif’. — This  body  is  easily  extracted  by  treating  the 
seeds  with  warm  water. 

Linseed  Meal  now  official  contains  variable  proportions 
of  oil,  as  the  oil  slowly  resinifies  on  exposure  to  air. 

Fl((.r  is  prepared  from  the  liber  or  inner  bark  of  this 
plant.  - ’ • • 

Tow  consists  of  the  short  threads  separated  during  the 
combing  of  tlax. 

Linen  is  made  from  flax,  and  lint  is  linen  the  surface  of 
which  lias  been  scraped.  • \.  a. 

Thenipeuties. — An  emollient  and  demulcent. 

OjficidI  Preparations. — Farina  Lini ; Inf.  Lini ; 01.  Lini. 

MALVACEiE. 

' , No.  26.  Gossypium.  Cotton  Wool. 

- 

The  hairs  of  the  seeds  of  Gossypium  barbadense  and 
other  species  of  Gossypium,  from  which  fatty  matter  and 
all  foreign  impurities  have  been  removed.  a.'  — 
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Sterculiacea.  ’ Lw>.' 

Habitat. — Egypt,  India,  and  cultivated  in  America. 

Characters. — Cotton  wool  consists  of  the  fine  hairs  found 
firmly  adherent  to  the  testa  of  the  seed,  from  which  they 
are  removed  by  machinery,  and  then  carded ; a little  oil 
being  added  during  the  latter  part  of  the  process.  Micro- 
scopically examined,  the  hairs  are  found  to  consist  of  simple 
cells,  with  thin  walls,  and  appear  as  twisted,  hoUow  bands, 
thickened  at  the  edges. 

Comiiosition. — Cotton  wool  is  nearly  pm*e  cellulose.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  finally  into  oxalic  acid,  but  first  forms  nitro 
compounds,  and  probably  mucic  acid.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
glucose.  Nitro-sulphuric  acid  forms  nitro  substitution 
compounds,  in  which  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  nitryl.  . 

No.  1.  Trinitro-cellulose.  Insoluble  ui  ether  and  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate. 

No.  2.  Dinitro-cellulo.se.  Insoluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

No.  8.  Mononitro-cellulose.  Soluble  in  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

The  first  is  the  most  explosive,  and  is  the  one  used  in 
blasting  operations,  as  gun  cotton. 

Official  V reparation. — Pyroxyhn. 


STERCULIACE.®  or  BYTTNERIACE.®;. 

Nu.  27.  Theobromse  Semina.  Cacao,  Cacao  Nibs. 

Tin  crushed  and  roasted  seeds  of  tlie  Theobroma  Cacao. 
A tree  growing  to  a height  of  30  to  40  feet. 

HMtat. — Tropical  Seutli  Aaaexica.and- d^Ieitieo.  ' * 

Characters. — The  seeds  are  contained  in  a large  fruit, 
about  G to  {}  inches  long,  which  is  five-celled,  and  has  a 
thick,  tough  rind,  and  in  the  ripe  condition  is  of  a reddish 
yellow  colour.  The  seeds  range  from  ^ to  1 inch  in  length, 
are  generally  oblong  or  ovate,  and  of  a brownish  red  colour. 
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Sajnndncece, 

and  are  anatropous. 
moved.  Taste  aromatic,  oily,  and  slightly  bitter. 

('hrmical  Composition. — F'atty  oil,  38 
Theobromine,  1-2  to  4-8  per  cent, 
and  8tarch.-^°/o  y-t^- 

Uscs. — Dietetic  purposes. 

No.  28.  Oleum  Theobromatis. 


to  52 


L. 


/ 


c^ni 


per 

Ca^aorEed ; volatd4- 


Oil  of  Theohroma. 


Cacao  Butter. 


Characters. — Of  the  consistency  of  tallow,  colour  yel- 
lowish ; odour  resembling  that  of  chocolate ; taste  bland 
and  agreeable  ; fracture  clean,  presenting  no  appearance  of 
foreign  matter.  Does  not  become  rancid  from  exposiire  to 
the  air.  It  usually  melts  at  temperatures  between  8$^^  and 
95°  F.  Sp.  gr.  -948  to  -980. 

J'reparation. — In  the  preparation  of  cocoa  or  chocdate,  a 
portion,  or  in  some  cases  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  fatty 
oil  is  removed  by  hot  pressure.  The  crushed  seals  are 
passed  between  hot  iron  or  steel  rollers,  and  the  li(jihd  oil 
is  collected  in  a vessel ; it  is  then  re-melted,  stiained, 
poured  into  moulds,  and  allowed  to  solidify.  this 

process  only  a portion  of  the  oil  is  obtained,  the  usual 
avei’age  in  operating  on  large  quantities  being  from  40  to 
45  per  cent. 

Ojhcial  Preparations. — Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici,  Hy- 
drargyri,  lodoformi,  Morphime,  and  Plumbi  Co. 

SAPINDACEiE. 

No.  29.  Guarana.  Brazilian  Cocoa. 

The  seeds  of  Paullinia  .sorbilis,  ground  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  anci  then  moulded  uito  cylindrical  masses, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  heat.'V^"  v 

Habitat. — Found  in  the  west  and  north  of  Brazil. 

(7/^/mrtcr.s.— Generally  occurs  in  long  cylindrical  masses, 
sometimes  in  round  cakes,  with  a rough  surface,  and  darfi. 
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CcmelUacece. 

reddish  brown  colour.  When  cut  it  presents  a shining  sur- 
face, and  yields  a light  powder  on  grinding.  An  infusion 
has  a chocolate-like  odour  and  taste,  but  is  somewhat  bitter 
and  astringent. 

Chemical  Composition. — Tannin,  (Tuaranine  or  caffeine, 
starch,  and  a coloured  fat. 

The  Caffeine  varies  in  percentage  from  3'2  to  5. 

Therapeutics. — Given  in  facial  neuralgia,  combined  with 
quinine  sulphate,  and  for  sick  headache. 


CAMELLIACEiE  or  TERNSTRCEMIACE.®:. 
No.  30.  Thea.  Tea. 


The  dried  and  prepared  leaves  of  Camellia  Thea  and  its 
cultivated  varieties,  ^ 

Hahitat.-^Chma,  India,  and  Ceylon.  - L 

Preparation. — The  leaves  are  carefully  collected,  and, 
according  to  the  variety  of  tea  that  is  to  be  prepared,  are 
submitted  to  different  methods  of  drying.  Green  Teas. — 
The  leaves  are  slightly  heated,  when  they  acquire  this 
peculiar  colour,  and  are  then  rolled  separately  in  small 
heaps  and  quickly  dried.  Black  Teas. — In  this  case,  the 
leaves,  after  collection,  are  exposed  for  some  time,  and 
made  into  heaps  to  ferment,  after  which  they  are  exposed 
to  a small  fire,  rolled  on  tables,  and  dried.  Various  methods 
are  resorted  to  in  flavouring  and  colouring  teas. 

Characters. — Commercially,  teas  are  more  or  less  broken 
and  twisted  ; but  for  examination  it  is  preferable  to  macerate 
them  in  water  for  some  time,  and  then  carefully  unfold 
them.  They  vary  in  length  from  1 to  8 inches,  tapering  to 
a fine  point  at  both  ends,  and  are  irregularly  toothed  at  the 
margins,  and  short  stalked. 


Chemical  Composition. — Tannic  Acid,  Boheic  Acid,  and 
Theine  or  Caffeine.  / • 

The  leaves  when  incinerated  leave  from  4 to  6 per  cent, 
of  ash,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  soluble  in  water. 
Preparation. — Caffeina. 
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Aurantiucece. 

AURANTI  ACEiE. 

No.  31.  Aurantii  Amari  Cortex.  Bitter  Ormu/e  Peel. 

The  dried  outer  part  of  the  rind  or  pericarp  of  Citrus 
vulgaris  (Citrus  Bigaradia). 

Habitat, — A native  of  northern  India ; the  varieties  are 
largely  cultivated  in  Spain,  France,  Algeria,  Malta,  Jaffa, 
Mexico,  Florida,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Characters. — Orange  peel  is  best  prepared  by  hand- 
cutting,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  white  spongy  paren- 
chyma removed,  and  carefully  dried.  It  usually  occurs  in 
narrow  strips  or  curled  bands,  rough,  glandular,  and  of  a 
dark  orange  red  colour,  white  within,  the  outer  portion 
having  a large  number  of  oil  cells.  It  has  an  aromatic, 
agreeable  odour,  and  bitter  taste.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  dried  orange  peel  to  be  found  in  commerce  : home  hand- 
cut  peel  and  Maltese  peel.  The  former  is  the  better,  and 
alone  should  be  used  in  pharmacopoeial  preparations.  The 
Maltese  peel  is  cut  very  thin,  and  very  frequently  terrified 
to  darken  its  colour  ; occasionally  charred  pieces  are  found 
resulting  from  overheating.  It  is  much  less  aromatic,  and 
has  a feebly  bitter  taste,  compared  with  the  hand-cut  peel. 

Chemical  Composition. — Ess^tiaLilii,  Hesperidin,  Gum, 
Eesin,  and  Calcium  Balts  of  organic  acids. 

Therapeutics. — Stomachic  and  tonic. 

Official  Preparations. — Inf.  Aurantii ; Inf.  Aurantii  Co.  ; 
Inf.  Geutiame  Co.  ; Tinct.  Aurantii ; Tinct.  Aurantii 
llecentis ; Tinct.  Gentianas  Co.  ; Tinct.  Cinchome  Co.  ; 
Bp.  Armoracite  Co.  ; Syr.  Aurantii  Floris ; and  Vin. 
Aurantii. 


No.  32.  Limonis  Cortex.  Lemon  Peel. 

The  outer  part  of  the  rind  or  pericarp  of  the  fresh  fruit 
of  Citrus  Limonum. 

Habitat. — A native  of  Northern  Lidia,  cultivated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  , 
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Characters. — Pale-yellow  and  more  or  less  rough  on  the 
outer  surface,  from  the  presence  of  glands  containing  volatile 
oil,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  tissue  beneath  ; and  havmg 
but  a very  small  amount  of  the  white  spongy  portion  of 
the  rind  on  its  inner  surface.  Odour  strong,  peculiar,  and 
fragrant ; taste  warm,  aromatic,  and  bitter. 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Orange  Peel. 

Chemical  Composition. — Hesperidin,  Essential  Oil,  Gum. 

Preparation. — Essential  Oil  of  Lemon,  Essence  of  Lemon. 
There  are  two  methods  employed  in  preparing  this  impor- 
tant oil : 1st.  The  sponge  process. — The  operator  removes 
the  peel  Irom  the  unripe  fruit  in  three  slices,  lea\ing 
most  of  the  pulp,  then  havmg  collected  a sufficiency  of 
peel,  he  places  a sponge  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand, 
wrapping  it  round  his  forefinger,  he  places  on  the  sponge 
one  of  the  shces  of  peel,  the  outer  surface  next  the  sponge, 
and  exerts  a strong  pressure,  by  which  the  oil-cells  are 
burst  and  discharge  their  contents  on  the  sponge  ; this  is 
afterwards  wrung  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  oil  which 
separates  from  the  juice  is  collected  and  filtered.  2nd.  The 
Ecuelle  process. — The  operator  has  a shallow  vessel  having 
fixed  on  its  bottom  a number  of  sharp  points  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  the  centre  of  the  bottom  being  depressed 
into  a tube  about  0 inches  long,  and  closed  at  one  end  by 
a stopper  : such  a vessel  is  called  an  “ Ecuellc  a piquer." 
This  vessel  is  fixed  on  a stand,  and  the  operator  draws  the 
lemon  over  the  sharp  p^oints,  exercising  at  the  same  time 
a little  pressure  ; the  oil,  as  it  exudes,  runs  into  the  tube, 
and  is  afterwards  removed,  separated  from  watery  liquid, 
and  filtered.  This  mode  of  extracting  essential  oils  from 
fruits  is  now  carried  on  to  a large  extent ; such  oils  are 
named  Ecuelled  Oils. 

The  residual  peel  from  both  processes  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled with  water,  by  which  an  inferior  oil  is  obtained, 
which  is  frequently  used  to  dilute  the  superior  oils. 

Oil  of  Lemon  has  a pale  yellow  colour,  is  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  p}ul  has  a bitterish  taste  ; it  is  readily  soluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide,  sparingly  in  alcohol  -838.  On  keeping 
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it  becomes  muddy,  and  acquires  a terebinthinate  odour. 
Sp.  gr.  -830  to  -860. 

Adulteration.  — T\\\^  oil  is  frequently  submitted  to  sopbis- 
tication,  either  with  rectified  turpentine  (Camphene)  or  the 
oil  distilled  from  the  residual  peel ; they  are  most  difficult 
of  detection. 


No.  33.  Belae  Fructus.  Bnel  Fniit. 

The  dried  half-ripe  fruit  of  .(Egle  Marmelos,  the  Indian 
Bael  or  Bengal  Quince. 

Malabar  and  Coromandel;  but  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  throughout  India  and  Ceylon. 

Characters. — Fruit  roundish,  about  the  size  of  a large 
orange,  with  a hard  woody  nearly  smooth  rind ; usually 
imported  in  di’ied  slices  more  or  less  twdsted,  or  in  frag- 
ments consisting  of  portions  of  the  rind  and  adherent 
dried  pulp  and  seeds.  Bind  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  hard,  and  covered  with  a nearly  smooth  pale  brown 
or  greyish  firmly  adherent  epicarp  ; the  pulp  firm  and 
brittle,  and  of  an  orange-brown  or  cherry-red  colour  exter- 
nally, but  w’hen  broken  it  is  seen  to  be  nearly  colourless 
internally.  It  has  no  odour,  and  its  taste  is  simply  muci- 
laginous, and  very  slightly  acid. 

Chemical  Composition. — No  satisfactory  analysis  of  Bael 
fruit  has  been  made.  The  rind  contains  much  mucila- 
giuous  and  pectinose  matter,  and  in  the  unripe  condition 
is  said  not  to  COfitain  any  tannin,  Collas  states  that  the 
ripe  fruit  contains  5 per  cent,  of  tannin  ; but  this  is 
doubtful.  The  infusion  is  scarcely  aft’ected  by  iron  salts. 

Substitutes.  — The  fruit  of  the  Mangosteen  (Garcinia 
Mangostana),  a native  of  Malacca,  is  also  largely  eaten  in 
India,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  other  species  of  Garcinia. 
The  Mangosteen  has  a softer  rind,  and  is  of  a darker 
colour  ; at  its  apex  there  are  five  sessile  radiating  stigmas 
Avhich  easily  distinguish  it. 

The  rind  of  the  Pomegranate  is  sometimes  met  with  ; it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  being  much  thinner,  ot  a 
darker  colour  externally,  and  a peculiar  greenish  yellow 
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colour  internally,  and  -when  rubbed  on  a piece  of  white 
paper  moistened  with  water,  will  leave  a yellow  stain. 

Therapeutics. — Used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentry. 

Official  Preparation. — Ext.  Belee  Liquidum. 

CANELL ACE^.  C ^ 

No.  34.  Canellae  Cortex.  White  Wood  or  Wild  Oinnamon. 

The  bark  of  Canella  alba  (Wmterania  Canella)  deprived 
of  its  suberous  layer  and  dried. 

Habitat. — Bahama  Islands  (from  which  it  is  imported), 
Florida,  and  West  Indian  Islands. 

Characters. — In  quills  or  irregular  pieces  which  are 
generally  more  or  less  twisted  and  broken  longitudinally  ; 
it  has  a pale  orange-brown  or  bull  colour  externally,  is 
commonly  marked  by  roundish  depressions  or  scars,  and 
sometimes  the  remams  of  the  corky  layer  may  be  seen  here 
and  there  as  silvery  grey  patches  ; hiternally  its  colour  is 
paler,  being  whitish  or  yellowish  white.  It  has  an  agree- 
able odour  somewhat  resembling  a mixture  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  and  a pungent,  bitter,  acrid  taste. 

The  quills  vary  in  length  from  1 to  8 feet,  with  bright 
reddish  markmgs  of  resin  cells. 

Preparation. — Prior  to  removing  the  bark  from  the  tree, 
it  is  gently  beaten,  after  which  the  suberous  layer  falls  off 
and  the  inner  bark  is  removed  ; it  is  then  exposed  in  trays 
and  dried  by  the  smi’s  heat. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  bark  contains  a bitter  prin- 
ci]>le  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated  hi  a pure  condition, 
resin,  mucilage,  and  a volatile  oil.  cPa-  ..  f 

Substitution. — The  bark  of  another  canellaceous  tree  has 
been  used-,  namely,  Cinnamodendron  corticosuia^^  this  bark 
is  much  darker  in  colour  and  not  white  on  its  inner  surface. 
It  contains  a small  amount  of  tannin,  but  agrees  in  its 
aromatic  properties.  Both  barks  have  occasionally  been 
used  for  Whiter’s  bark,  and  the  bark  which  is  now  found 
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in  commerce  mider  that  name  is  mainly  derived  from 
Cinnamodendron  corticosum. 

Ttierapmtics. — An  aromatic  tonic. 

0(ficutl  Preparation, — Vinum  Rhei. 

The  powder  called  Hiera  Picra  consists  of  powdered  aloes 
and  Canella  bark. 


GXJTTIFERiE. 

No.  35.  Cambogia.  Gamhoiie. 

A gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia  Hanbiirii  (Garcinia 
Morelia,  var.  pedicellata).  ' 

Jlahitat. — Siarn,  Cochin  China,  Southern  India,  and 
Ceylon. 

Characters. — In  cylindrical  solid  or  hollow  rolls,  longi- 
tudinally striated  on  the  surface,  and  either  distinct  or 
more  or  less  agglutinated  or  folded  together  into  masses  ; 
breaking  with  a cmiclioidal_  fr^Uire,  the  fractured  surface 
being  opaque,  smqgtTi,  glistenin^j,  and  of  a uniform  reddish- 
yellow  colour ; powder  bright  yellow ; no  odour ; taste 
very  acrid.  When  rubbed  Muth  water  it  forms  a yellow 
emulsion ; it  is  completely  dissolved  by  the  successive  action 
of  rectified  spirit  and  water ; and  an  emulsion  made  with 
boiling  water  and  cooled  does  not  become  green  on  addition 
of  solution  of  iodine.  , 

Collection. — A spiral  incision  is  made  into  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  a bamboo  cane  inserted  at  the  end,  Avhen  the 
latex  gradually  flows  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
After  this  the  canes  are  allowed  to  hang  for  some  time,  when 
the  yellow  juice  gradually  hardens,  and  is  then  removed, 
having  longitudinal  furrows  caused  by  the  ridges  inside  the 
bamboo. 

Cake  or  Lump  Gamboge  is  that  portion  of  the  latex 
which  exudes  from  the  broken  twigs  and  leaves,  and  gene- 
rally is  of  a coarser  quality,  being  mixed  with  rice-flour, 
earth,  and  powdered  bark.  The  latex  is  principally  secreted 
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in  the  numerous  ducts  of  the  mesophloeum,  and  in  the 
dotted  vessels  of  tlie  young  wood,  flowers,  fruit,  and  leaves. 

Chinnical  Composition. — Eesin,  Gum,  and  about  5 per 
cent,  of  moisture. 

The  liesin  is  named  Cambogic  Acid.  In  a sample  of  pipe 
gamboge  lately  examined,  78  per  cent,  of  this  body,  which 
is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  was 
obtained. 

Gum. — The  residue,  after  percolation  with  ether  alcohol, 
yielded  18  per  cent,  of  gum  to  warm  water,  and  was  found 
to  differ  from  gum  arable  by  being  miscible  with  neutral 
plumbic  acetate  solution  and  a solution  of  borax. 

Adulteration. — Pipe  Gamboge  is  rarely  submitted  to 
adulteration,  but  cake  or  lump  gamboge  is  mixed  with  all 
manner  of  substances,  the  principal  being  ground  rice.  '7'  - 

7Vsfs.— Good  Gamboge  should  be  imperfectly  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alc^ljol,  and  the  insoluble  residue  left 
should  be  readily  soluble  in  water  ; if  any  insoluble  portion 
remains,  boil  it  with  water  and  allow  it  to  cool,  then  add  a 
drop  or  two  of  a solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide ; if  a 
dark.blue  colour  is  produced  it  indicates  starch. 

Therapeutics. — A drastic  purgative  ; in  large  doses  it  is 
poisonous. 

Official  Freparation. — Pil.  Cambogiae  Co. 

ERYTHROXYLACE.®. 

No.  36.  Coca  Folia.  Coca  Leaves.  Coca  or  Tpadu. 

Synonym  : — Cuca. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Erythroxjlon  Coca. 

The  Coca  plant  is  a small  shrub,  witli  numerous  reddish 
brown  branches  ; with  small  yellowish  white  flowers,  and 
a brilliant  scarlet  drupaceous  fruit.  Growing  at  an  alti- 
tude of  (5000  feet. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Bohvia  and  Peru,  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes.  • , 
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Ctiamcters. — Shortly  stalked,  oval  or  lanceolate,  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  one  to  two  inches  or  more  in  leugtli,  entire, 
usually  blunt  and  emarginate,  quite  smooth ; midrib  pro- 
minent, with  numerous  faint  freely  anastomosing  lateral 
veins,  and  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  a curved  line  extends 
from  base  to  apex  ; green  above,  somewhat  paler  beneath. 
In  commercial  specimens  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  broken, 
and  frequently  yellowish-green,  yellowish-brown,  or  brown, 
and  in  rare  cases  the  curved  lines  are  indistinguishable. 
Odour  faintly  tea-like,  especially  when  bruised  ; taste  some- 
what bitter  and  aromatic.  v 

Chemical  Composition. — The  leaves  afford  two  alkaloids, 
one  of  which  is  volatile,  and  a peculiar  variety  of  tannic 
acid,  which  strikes  a dark  green  colour  with  ferric  salts. 

Official  Preparations. — Ext.  Cocas  Liq. ; and  Cocainas 
Hydrochlor. 


VIIACEiE  or  AMPELIDE^. 

No.  37.  Uv8B  PasssB.  Basins. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Vitis  vinifera,  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  heat,  or  partially  by  sun’s  heat,  and  by  artificial 
heat. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Western  Asia,  largely  cultivated 
in  Southern  Europe. 

Collection. — ^AVhen  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  stalk  is  generally 
cut  half  through,  or  twisted,  and  the  grapes  allowed  to 
hang  for  some  time,  when  they  gradually  wither  and  shrink 
up.  They  do  not  fall  off,  the  pedicels  being  nonarticulated 
to  the  branches.  Frequently  they  are  dipped  two  or  three 
times  in  weak  alkali,  to  remove  the  waxy  covering,  and 
afterwards  dried  by  artificial  heat. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  pulp  of  the  fruit  contains 
acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  grape  sugar,  pectin,  gum,  and 
a little  malic  acid. 

Official  Preparations. — Tinct.  Cardamomi  Co. ; Tiuct.  Senna). 
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ZYGOPHYLLACE^. 

No.  38.  Guaiaci  Lignum,  (riunacum  Wood. 

Synonytn  : — lAynum  Vita:, 

The  heart-wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale,  and  of  Guaiacum 
sanctum. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  West  ^idian  Islands  and 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  lidporE^  princi- 
pally from  the  port  of  Hayti.  , . 

Description.— Vhe  wood  as  imported  is  generally  denuded 
of  its  bark,  and  in  the  larger  pieces  the  sapwood  is  found 
as  a very  thin  layer.  The  heartwood  is  of  a brown  or 
brownish-green  colour,  changing  to  a lighter  green  on 
exposure  : throughout  its  mass  are  found  a number  of 
zones,  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  colour,  which  give 
to  a section  of  the  wood  the  appearance  of  a number  of 
rings. 

On  account  of  its  extreme  hardness  and  durability  it  is 
largely  used  in  ship  carpentry,  and  for  supports  to  the 
propellers  of  steamships.  That  which  is  met  with  in 
pharmacy  is  generally  in  raspings  or  shavings.  ' ' 

For  use  in  pharmacy,  it  should  be  deprived  of  its  sapwood. 

Gomposition.  — T\\Q  heartwood  contains  the  ^resin,  20  to 
25  per  cent.,  and,  according  to  Fremy,  20  per  cent,  of 
cellulose  and  30  per  cent,  of  vasculose. 

Official  Preparation. — Dec.  Sarsm  Co. 

No.  39.  Guaiaci  Pesiua.  Giunacum  llesin. 

The  resin  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Guaiacum  officmale, 
or  of  Guaiacum  sanctum,  by  natural  exudation,  by  inci- 
sion, or  by  heat. 

Production. — In  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo  and  Gonave,  • 
the  resin  is  collected  as  a natural  exudation,  or  by  a 
system  of  puncturing  or  incising  the  bark.  This  consti- 
tutes the  guaiacum  resin  in  tears.  By  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion is  prepared  from  the  old  logs,  which  are  supported 
on  iron  uprights,  and  pierced  or  grooved  lengthwise  on  the 
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side,  or  a large  hole  is  raade  in  the  middle,  and  then  both 
ends  are  set  on  fire.  After  a sliort  time  the  resin  melts 
and  exudes  as  a dark  thick  liquid ; it  is  allowed  to  run 
into  small  square  boxes,  which  are  covered  inside  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  cloth. 

Characters. — In  roundish  or  somewhat  oval  tears,  or 
more  commonly  in  large  masses  containing  fragments  of 
bark,  wood,  and  other  impurities ; broAvnish  or  greenisli- 
brown  externally,  and,  when  the  surface  has  been  rubbed 
and  exposed  to  air  and  light,  covered  with  a green  powder. 
It  is  brittle,  breaking  with  a clean  glassy  fracture ; thin 
splinters  are  transparent  and  greenish-bro\vn ; powder 
greyish,  but  by  exposure  becoming  green.  Odom:  some- 
what balsamic  ; and  when  chewed  leaving  an  acrid  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat.  A solution  in  rectified  spirit  strikes  a 
clear  blue  colour  when  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  a 
paring  of  raw  potato. 

Composition. — Guaiaconic  Acid,  Guaiaretic  Acid,  Guaiacic 
Acid,  Guaiac  beta  resin,  and  Guaiac  YeUow,  with  small 
quantities  of  gum. 

Adulteration. — Frequently,  from  careless  manipulation, 
the  resin  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  wood,  and 
colophony  resin  has  been  found  in  it.  They  can  be  detected 
by  their  difterent  action  towards  solvents.  ' . 

Official  Preparations. — IMist.  Guaiaci ; Pil.  Hydrargyri 
Subchloridi  Co.  ; Tmct.  Guaiaci  Ammoniata. 


RUTACE.®. 

No.  40.  Ruta.  Pate. 

(Not  official.) 

The  fresh  herb  of  Ruta  graveolens. 

Habitat.  —PownH  growing  wild  in  Southern  Europe. 

Description. — The  Rue  plant  is  a .small  evergreen  herba- 
r.en^is  nndershrub.  with  delicate  green  bipinnate  leaves, 
supported  ouT  long  petioles,  varying  from  1 to  4 inches  in 
length,  the  lower  loaves  being  the  largest,  triangular  ovate 
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in  form,  slightly  coriaceous  in  texture,  smooth  and  dotted, 
with  numerous  oil  vesicles,  with  the  margin  slightly  cre- 
nate.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  in  colour,  in  terminal 
corymbs  ; fruit  a 4 or  5 locular  capsule  with  a number  of 
\dvid  dark  coloured  seeds.  The  whole  plant  possesses  a 
strong  persistent  balsamic  odour,  and  bitter  acrid  taste. 

Composition. — The  leaves  and  fruits,  when  distilled,  yield 
a considerable  amount  of  vdatile  oil  ; they  also  contain  a 
peculiar  principle.  Rutin  orTTutinic  Acid. 

Therapeutics.— Stimulant,  Anti-spasmodic  and  Emmena- 
gogue. 


No.  41.  Buchu  Folia.  Buchu  or  Bucco  Leaves. 

The  dried  leaves  of  1 Barosma  betulina,  2 Barosma 
crenulata,  and  3 Barosma  serratifolia. 

Habitat. — All  three  sources  are  shrubby  plants,  growing 
to  a height  of  two  or  three  feet,  indigenous  to  South  Africa, 
particularly  to  the  district  of  Cape  Colony. 

Characters. — 1.  Barosma  betulina.  The  leaves  vary 
from  i to  f mch  in  length,  cuneate  or  rhomboid-obovate  in 
outline,  generally  obtuse  with  recurved  apex,  the  margin 
is  serrate-dentate,  base  entire,  texture  coriaceous. 

2.  Barosma  crenulata.  The  leaves  vary  from  f to  1 inch 
in  length,  oval-oblong,  or  rhomboid- oval ; apex  obtuse, 
margm  serrate-crenate,  base  prolonged  into  a distinct 
petiole. 

3.  Barosma  serratifolia.  The  leaves  are  from  1 to 
inch  long,  Imear  lanceolate  tapering  at  both  ends,  actual 
apex  truncate,  midrib  prominent,  margin  sharply  and 
closely  serrate. 

The  first  two  varieties  occur  usually  mixed,  and  are 
more  closely  allied  in  their  characters ; the  leaves  of  the 
last  species  materially  differ  in  shape  and  texture,  and 
commercially  are  known  as  long  buchu.  At  the  base  of 
each  crenature  or  serrature  there  is  always  a minute  oil 
gland.  Li  colour,  the  leaves  are  of  a dull  green,  paler  on 
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tlie  under  surface,  and  throughout  the  mass  of  the  leaves 
there  are  numerous  oil  glaiids  or  cells. 

Composition. — Buchu  leaves  yield  on  distillation  with 
water  a volatile  oil.  ■ . 

The  substance  called  diosmin,  isolated  by  Landerer,  has 
not  been  found  in  more  recent  investigations  of  this  drug. 

SjfishtMto.  — Buchu  leaves  as  imported  are  mixed  with 
a large  number  of  the  capsular  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
same  plant.  The  leaves  of  Empleurum  serrulatum  are 
occasionally  found.  They  are  much  longer  than  either  of 
the  buchus,  they  possess  a similar  structure  to  buchu  leaves, 
but  are  distinguished  by  their  extreme  length  and  glandless 
acute  apex,  and  by  their  want  of  aroma.  After  keeping 
for  some  time  they  acquire  a yellow  colour. 

Therapexitics. — A diuretic  and  (haphoretic,  used  chiefly 
for  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs. 

Official  Preparations. — Inf,  Buchu  ; Tinct.  Buchu. 

No.  42.  Cusparise  vel  Angusturse  Cortex.  Cusparia  or 
Amju.<itura  Bark. 

The  bark  of  Galipea  Cusparia. 

Habitat. — This  tree  grows  on  the  mountains  adjoining 
the  watershed  of  the  Orinoko.  ‘ 

Imported  by  way  of  Trinidad. 

Characters. — The  bark  occurs  in  flattish  or  channelled 
pieces,  from  3 to  6 inches  in  length.  It  is  of  a yellowish 
broum  colour  internally,  externally  the  epidermis  is  fre- 
quently coated  with  a greyish,  scurfy,  corky  layer,  which  is 
easily  removed  by  scraping  with  the  finger  nail.  The 
inner  edge  is  often  obliquely  cut,  so  as  to  present  a bevelled 
appearance ; the  inner  surface  is  often  lamellar  and  has 
occasionally  thin  strips  of  wood  attached.  Fracture  smooth, 
slightly  granular,  and  exhibits  a large  number  of  minute 
striflB  of  glistening  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  best  noticed 
with  a good  lens.  Taste  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  the  bark 
when  bruised  has  a disagreeable  odour.  More  recently 
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this  bark  has  occurred  iii  much  longer  pieces,  somewhat 
quilled.  - ■ ' ^ 

Composition. — The  bark  contains  several  alkaloids,  a little 
resin,  volatile  oil,  and  wax.  j - - 

Adulterations.  — Cusparia  Bark  early  in  the  century  was 
sometimes  sophisticated  with  the  so-called  false  angustura 
bark  derived  from  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  but  it  is  never 
found  in  commerce  now.  Siryfihnojs  iiirx  Vomica,  Bark  is 
more  irregular  in  form,  and  paler  in  transverse  section.  Its 
fracture  is  smooth,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  white  striae. 
Externally  it  is  covered  with  a fine  grey  epidermis,  with 
occasional  brown -coloured  patches  of  cork  and  white 
warts ; internally  it  does  not  present  a laminated  surface 
or  structure  like  that  of  cusparia.  Taste  intensely  bitter, 
but  not  aromatic.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  this  bark  is 
coloured  a bright  red  on  the  addition  of  nitriocid.  whereas 
an  infusion  of  cusparia  is  not  affected.  This  is  much 
more  rehable  than  the  method  of  touching  the  bark  with 
nitric  acid. 

Thetapeutics. — An  aromatic  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Official  Preparation. — Inf.  cuspariae. 

No.  43.  Jaborandi.  Jaborandi  or  Pilocarpus. 

The  dried  leaflets  of  Pdocarpus  pennatifolius. 

Habitat. — Pernambuco,  a- 

Characters. — Leaves  are  imparipinnate,  and  vary  from 
4 to  10  shortly-stalked  leaflets,  usually  4 inches  in  length, 
and  the  terminal  one  generally  with  a longer  stalk,  oval  or 
ovate  oblong;  unequal  at  the  base,  obtuse,  and  nearly  always 
emarginate,  revolute,  and  entire  at  the  margins.  The 
upper  surface  shining  and  dull  green,  under  surface  paler, 
slightly  hairy,  and  with  a very  prominent  midrib,  veins 
ana,stomosing,  and  reaching  to  near  the  margins.  Texture 
coriaceous.  The  whole  mass  of  the  lamina  is  marked 
irregularly  with  numerous  pellucid  dots  or  glands.  Odour, 
on  bruising,  somewhat  aromatic,  but  the  entire  leaves  are 
almost  inodorous,  taste  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter,  but 
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subsequently  warm  and  pungent,  increasing  the  flow  of 
saliva. 

Composition. — The  leaves  yield  a volatile  oil,  and  a non- 
volatile alkaloid.  Pilocarpine  or  Jaborandine. 

Adulteration. — Jaborandi  leaves  are  occasionally  mixed 
with  the  leaves  of  other  species  of  Pilocarpus,  and  recently 
the  leaves  of  a kmd  of  Piper  have  been  offered  in  the 
London  market  as  Jaborandi.  They  are  thinner,  and 
although  finely  glandular,  do  not  present  the  pellucid 
punctate  appearance  of  true  Jaborandi. 

Therapeutics. — Diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Ext.  Jaborandi,  Lif.  Jaborandi, 
Tmct.  Jaborandi,  Pilocarpina)  Nitras. 

SIMARUBACE^. 

No.  44.  Quassiae  Lignum.  Quassui  Wood.  Bitter  Wood. 

The  chips,  raspings,  or  shavings  of  the  wood  of  Picnena 
excelsa. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  Antigua,  where  the  tree  attains  a height  of  70 
feet. 

Characters. — As  imported,  Jamaica  quassia,  or  bitter 
wood,  is  found  in  billets,  varying  in  length  and  size  from 
to  7 feet  in  length,  from  8 to  20  inches  thick,  and 
occasionally  covered  with  a dark  grey  bark.  The  wood  is 
dense,  tough,  porous,  and  of  a light  yellowish  white  colour, 
and  of  medium  hardness.  It  is  inodorous,  with  an  in- 
tensely and  purely  bitter  taste.  As  used  in  pharmacies 
it  is  found  in  raspings,  chips,  or  shavings.  The  wood  is 
frequently  turned  in  the  form  of  cups  or  tumblers,  which 
are  known  as  Bitter  Cups.  A watery  uifusion  shows  a 
slight  fluorescence,  especially  if  a httle  caustic  lime  be 
added. 

Composition. — A neutral  principle,  Quassiin,  to  which  it 
owes  its  intense  bitterness,  and  a little  resin.  Quassia  is 
one  of  the  few  bitters  which,  from  containing  no  tannin, 
are  prescribed  with  Terric  salts. 
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Substitutes. — Surinam  Quassia,  which  frequently  finds  its 
way  to  this  country,  is  obtained  from  Quassia  amara,  a tree 
nidigenous  to  Surinam.  The  billets  are  much  smaller, 
rarely  exceedmg  4 inches  in  diameter,  but  principally  in 
thinner  pieces.  The  wood  is  denser,  and  of  a more  com- 
pact texture. 

Tberajtentics. — A bitter  stomachic  and  tonic. 

Olficiul  Preparations. — Ext.  Quassiie,  Inf.  Quassiffi,  Tinct. 
Quassiee. 

No.  45.  SimarubsB  Cortex.  Simaruba  Bark. 

(Not  official.) 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Simaruba  officinalis  Sima- 
ruba amara)  and  Simaruba  medicinalis. 

Habitat. — The  first  species  is  found  as  a large  tree  in 
Venezuela  and  Northern  Brazil.  The  second  species  is 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  Central 
America. 

Chmavters. — Simaruba  bark  occurs  in  quilled  or  curved 
pieces,  several  feet  in  length.  When  the  suberous  layer  is 
present  it  has  an  uneven,  rough  appearance,  and  is  exter- 
nally of  a brownish  colour.  As  usually  met  with,  the 
bark  is  of  a yellowish  grey  colour,  tough,  fibrous,  and 
breaks  with  difficulty,  and  the  inner  surface  is  slightly 
striate. 

Composition. — A bitter  principle  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  quassiin  ; also  a little  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  calcium 
salts  of  organic  acids.  ' . 

Therapeutics. — Bitter  tonic. 

RHAMNACE.®. 

No.  46.  Rhamni  Fructus.  Buckthorn  Bernes. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  ripe  fruits  of  Ehamnus  catharticus. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  this  country,  and  throughout 
Europe  generally. 
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Characters.— T^\\q  fruit  in  the  fresh  condition  is  a black, 
glossy,  spherical,  four-celled  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx  attached  to  its 
base.  Each  cell  contains  a hard,  dark-coloured  grooved 
seed.  The  unripe  fruit  is  green,  becoming  black  on  ripen- 
ing. The  dried  fruit  is  deeply  wrinkled,  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  succulent  sarcocai'p. 

The  endocarps  have  a sharp  angle  on  the  inner  face,  and 
have  therefore  a triangular  transverse  section. 

Composition. — Buckthorn  berries  contain  rhamno-cathar- 
tin,  rhamnine,  rhamnegin,  sugar,  and  gum. 

The  true  pui’gative  principle  has  not  been  isolated. 

The  juice,  obtained  from  the  unripe  fruits  by  bruising 
and  fermenting,  and  adding  a little  alum,  constitutes,  on 
evaporation,  the  pigment  called  Sap-green, 

The  juice  should  be  of  Sp.  gr.  1'070  to  1'075,  It  is 
chiefly  used  to  make  Syrupus  Ehamni,  a domestic  purga- 
tive very  apt  to  cause  griping. 


No.  47.  Ehamni  Frangul®  Cortex.  Framiuia  Bark, 
Alder  Buckthorn. 

The  dried  bark  of  Ehamnus  Frangula  (Frangula  vul- 
garis). Collected  from  the  young  trunk  and  medium  sized 
branches,  and  kept  at  least  one  year  before  being  used. 

Habitat.— k shrubby  plant,  growing  throughout  Europe 
ill  moist  hilly  woods  or  damp  situations. 

Characters. — Alder  Buckthorn  bark  occurs  in  small  quills 
from  one-twenty-fifth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, externally  of  a greyish  brown,  or,  if  collected  from 
the  younger  branches,  a black-brown  corky  layer  marked  with 
numerous  transverse  small  whitish  lenticels  or  suberous 
warts ; internally  of  a brownish  yellow  or  dark  orange-yellow. 
Smooth,  breaks  with  a short  fibrous  fracture,  which,  on 
examination,  shows  a purplish  coloured  layer  externally,  a 
greenish  middle  layer,  and  yellow  bast  fibre  intern^ly, 
When  fresh  it  has  a disagreeable  odour  and  taste,  but 
becomes  odourless  on  drying,  with  a shghtly  bitter  and 
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sweetish  pleasant  taste.  When  moistened  on  the  inner 
surface  with  a drop  of  potassium  hydrate  solution  it 
acquires  a dark  red  colour. 

Composition. — This  bark  contains  frangulin,  resin,  tannin, 
and  an  amorphous  bitter  principle. 

Therapeutics. — Mild  purgative,  useful  in  chronic  constipa- 
tion. 

Otfidal  Preparations. — Ext.  Ehamni  Frangulae,  and  Ext. 
Ehamni  Frangulte  Liq. 


No.  48.  Khamni  PursMani  Cortex.  Sacred  Dark, 
Cascara  Sayrada. 

The  dried  bark  of  Ehamnus  Purshianus  (Frangula 
Purshiana.) 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
extending  southwards  to  California. 

Characters. — In  quills  or  in  curved  pieces  of  varying 
lengths  and  sizes,  the  bark  itself  being  from  about  one 
twenty-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  smooth  or  nearly 
so  externally,  covered  with  a greyish- white  layer,  which 
usually  is  easily  removed,  and  is  frequently  marked  with 
spots  or  patches  of  adherent  lichens.  Beneath  the  surface 
it  is  violet  brown,  reddish  brown,  or  brownish ; and 
internally  reddish-brown  or  yellowish-brown,  and  nearly 
smooth,  although  somewhat  striated  longitudinally. 
Fracture  short,  except  internally,  where  it  is  slightly 
fibrous,  more  especially  in  the  larger  pieces.  No  marked 
odour  ; taste  bitter.  It  is  frequently  imported  in  flattened 
packets,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  the  bark  compressed 
into  a more  or  less  compact  mass. 

Composition. — Ehamnus  Purshianus  bark  contains  three 
resins,  a neutral  crystalline  principle,  tannin,  malic  and 
oxalic  acids,  and  a minute  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  having 
the  characteristic  odour  of  the  bark. 

Substitutes. — The  barks  of  Ehamnus  Californica,  and 
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E.  Caroliniana  are  used  in  some  districts  of  North  America 
in  place  of  the  Cascara  Sagrada. 

Official  Preparations. — Ext.  Cascarae  Sagrada)  and  Ext. 
Cascarie  Sagradte  Liq. 

ANACARDIACE.$. 

No.  49.  Mastiche.  Mastich. 

A concrete  resinous  exudation  obtamed  by  making  slight 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  large  branches  of 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  the  Lentisk. 

Hahitat. — Indigenous  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
mainly  obtained  from  the  island  of  Scio,  and  others  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  “ ' 

Secretion, — The  resm  is  found  principally  in  the  bast  layer 
of  the  bark,  of  the  stem  and  branches ; it  is  contained  in 
elongated  resin  ducts,  surrounded  by  a number  of  small 
cells  which  secrete  the  resin. 

Collection. — To  obtain  the  resin,  which  is  contained  in  the 
bark  only,  and  not  in  the  wood,  slight  vertical  incisions  are 
made  in  June  and  July.  After  exuding  for  a period  of 
three  weeks,  the  tears  are  carefully  removed,  and  then 
dipped  in  sea- water,  and  finally  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
A good  tree  yields  about  ten  pounds  of  mastich. 

Characters. — In  rounded,  irregular,  oblong,  or  pear- 
shaped  tears,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  either  opaque  and 
dusty  on  their  outer  surface,  or  far  more  frequently  having 
a glassy  and  transparent  appearance ; brittle,  and  breaking 
with  a vitreous,  conchoidM,  pale-yellow  fracture.  Odour 
agreeable,  somewhat  balsamic  and  terebinthinate ; taste 
mild  and  resinous.  Becoming  plastic  when  chewed; 
entirely  soluble  in  ether.  Sp.  gr.  1-06  tol’08.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.,  and  this  solution 
reddens  tincture  of  litmus;  entirely  soluble  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, chloroform,  or  ether. 

Composition. — A minute  quantity  of  a volatile  oil,  and 
two  resins. 
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Masticic  Acid  or  alpha-resin  occurs  to  the  extent  of  90 
per  cent.,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  Masticui^^^pr  beta-resin,  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  inVther. 

Adulterations. — Sandarach  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
mastich.  It  is  the  resinous  exudation  of  CaUitris  quadri- 
valvis  (Nat.  Ord.  Coniferae),  a tree  found  throughout  the 
northern  coasts  of  Africa,  which  yields  a resin  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  mastich,  but  the  tears  are  more  elongated, 
with  a glassy  fracture,  transparent,  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
and  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  masticated 
it  is  brittle  and  pulverulent,  with  a marked  terebinthinate 
taste. 

Therapeutics. — The  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  resin 
of  turpentine;  it  is  but  little  used.  From  the  agreeable 
odour  which  it  communicates  to  the  breath,  it  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a masticatory.  Dissolved  in  chloroform  or 
ether,  it  is  often  used  for  stoppmg  carious  teeth. 


No.  50.  Terebinthina  Chia,  vel  Cyprica.  Chian  or 
Cyprian  Turpentine. 

(Not  official.) 

An  oleo-resm  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  Pistacia  Terebinthus. 

Habitat. — The  Grecian  Archipelago. 

Cullecticm. — The  oleo-resin  is  contained  in  resin  ducts 
similar  to  those  secreting  mastich.  The  bark  is  slightly 
incised,  and  the  exudation  goes  on  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  The  resin  is  removed  by  scraping  from  time  to 
time,  and  purified  by  melting  and  straining. 

Characters.— oleo-resin  is  a soft  solid  becoming  semi- 
fluid on  the  slightest  application  of  heat,  transparent, 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
It  has  a pleasant  but  slight  terebinthinate  odour  and  a 
taste  resembling  mastic,  and  not  bitter. 
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Composition. — Chian  turpentine  yields  on  careful  distil- 
lation 15  per  cent,  of  a volatile  oil,  possessing  the  charac- 
teristic odour  of  the  drug. 

Adulteration. — The  different  resins  left  after  the  distilla- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine  are  sometimes  substituted,  also 
the  dry  clear  resin  obtained  from  Canada  balsam  ; on 
warming  they  emit  a strong  terebinthinate  odour. 

Therapeutics.— Q\\\&Ta.  turpentine  has  been  used  in  cases 
of  uterine  cancer  for  some  time,  but  is  of  doubtful  value 
in  this  disease. 


A gum-resinous  exudation  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
Balsamodendron  Myrrha. 

Habitat. — The  Somali  country,  Eastern  Africa,  and 
South  Western  Arabia.  It  is  usually  shipped  from  Berbera 
or  Aden  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to  this  country. 

Secretion. — Myrrh  appears  to  be  chiefly  deposited  in  the 
layers  of  the  bark,  and  a small  proportion  m the  medulla. 

Collection. — Myrrh  is  an  exudation,  partly  natural,  and 
partly  obtained  by  making  punctures  in  the  bark.  It  first 
exudes  as  a thick  oily  substance,  gradually  acquiring  a 
firmer  consistency,  of  a yellowish-white  appearance,  ulti- 
mately becoming  of  a dark  reddish  colour.  It  is  mainly 
collected  by  the  Somalis,  who,  besides  obtaining  it  in  their 
own  country,  cross  over  to  Arabia,  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
Fadhli  tribe  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  it  there. 

At  one  time  myrrh  entered  into  commerce  through 
Smyrna,  and  other  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  thus  obtained 
the  name  Turkey  myrrh. 

Characters. — In  roundish  or  irregularly  formed  tears,  or 
masses  of  agglutinated  tears,  varying  very  much  in  size  ; 
reddish-brown  or  reddish-yellow  externally,  dry,  and  more 
or  less  covered  by  a fine  powder  ; brittle,  the  fractured  sur- 
face irregular,  somewhat  translucent,  rich  brown,  oily,  and 
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frequently  marked  with  opaque  whitish  spaces  or  striae. 
Odour  agreeable,  aromatic ; taste  aromatic,  bitter,  and 
acrid.  /- 

r.  % 

Com}  ositton.— Gum^  resin,  and  volatile  oil. 

The  Gum  is  found  in  quantities  varymg  from  45  to  76 
per  cent.  Its  solution  is  only  partly  precipitated  with 
neutral  plumbic  acetate,  20  to  25  per  cent,  remaining  in 
solution,  showing  that  it  is  composed  of  two  gums,  one 
being  identical  with  gum  acacia.  The  residue  left  after 
making  tincture  of  myrrh,  is  the  gum,  and  is  admirably 
suited  for  rendering  labels  adhesive. 

Other  varieties  of  Myrrh. — As  imported,  myrrh  varies 
much  in  appearance,  and  is  frequently  separated  or  picked 
over  at  Aden  or  Bombay.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  other 
gum-resins  obtained  from  different  species  of  Balsamoden- 
drons  growing  in  the  same  districts.  ’ . - 

Bdellium  is  a gum-resin,  of  which  there  are  three 
varieties,  namely.  East  Indian  Bdellium,  African  Bdellium, 
and  Opaque  Bdellium.  The  first  has  an  odour  resembHng 
cedar,  and  softens  when  held  in  a warm  hand ; the  second 
is  hard,  with  a resinous  fracture  and  often  a white  pow- 
dery surface ; the  third  is  opaque,  and  has,  like  the  Indian 
Bdellium,  a very  acrid  taste.  ,,.r  ’ • • . ■ , 

Therapeutics. — Stimulant,  Aromatic,  Tonic,  and  Anti- 
septic. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Dec.  Aloes  Co.,  Pil.  Aloes  et 
Myrrhaa,  Pil.  Assafcetid®  Co.,  Pil.  Ehei  Co.,  Mist.  Ferri 
Co.,  and  Tinct.  Myrrhie. 

No.  52.  Elemi.  Manila  Elemi. 

A concrete  resinous  exudation  probably  obtained  from 
Canarium  communes.  The  actual  botanical  source  of  this 
drug  is  undetermined.  Chiefly  imported  in  barrels  from 
Manila. 

Habitat. — Manila  and  neighbouring  Philippine  Islands, 
where  the  tree  is  indigenous. 

Characters. — When  fresh,  it  is  soft,  granular,  resinous. 
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and  colourless,  but  by  keeping  it  becomes  harder,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  tint.  Odour  strong  and  fragrant,  somewhat 
resembling  fennel  and  lemon,  taste  aromatic,  warm,  and 
acrid.  ^ 

Composition. — A volatile  oil,  two  resins,  also  neutral 
principles  soluble  in  water,  and  elemic  acid. 

Varieties. — Under  the  name  Elemi  several  resmous  pro- 
ducts are  occasionally  imported  into  this  country,  probably 
all  produced  by  plants  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Burseraceaj ; the 
following  are  a few  of  them  : — 

1.  Brazilian  Elemi  is  a soft  yellowish  solid,  with  an 
agreeable  terebinthinate  odour. 

2.  Mauritius  Elemi  closely  resembles  Manila  Elemi,  but 
remains  longer  fluid  after  exudation. 

8.  Mexican  Elemi  occurs  in  dark  or  pale  yellow  masses, 
brittle,  and  having  an  oily  fracture,  and  when  masticated 
readily  softens. 

Therapeutics. — Externally  as  a stimulant  to  sluggish 
sores.  Used  m the  preparation  of  Ung.  Elemi. 

No.  53.  Olibanum.  FranJdmense. 

(Not  official.) 

A gum-resinous  exudation  obtained  from  several  species 
of  Boswellia— chiefly  from  B.  Bhau-Daji^a,  B.  Carterii  (a 
polymorphic  species),  and  B.  Frei-eana,  the"  latter  yielding 
the  Frankincense  in  whitish  masses,  not  in  tears,  and  pro- 
bably other  species. 

Habitat. — Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Southern  Arabia ; but 
Frankincense  is  collected  clnefly  in  Somaliland,  and  a httle 
m South  Arabia,  cjp 

Collection. — The  Somalis, who  collect  this  gum-resin,  make 
a long  deep  incisiQii  into  the  bark,  generally  twice  a yeaj’. 
On  exudmg,  the  gum-resin  appears  as  a milky  fluid,  which 
rapidly  hardens,  and  is  then  collected.  The  finer  tears 
are  separated  from  those  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  collected 
during  the  dry  seasons,  and  is  shipped  to  this  country  by 
way  of  Aden  or  Bombay. 
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Characters. — Olibanum  is  generally  found  in  irregularly 
shaped  tears,  of  a roundish  form  ; in  colour  white  or  pale 
yellow,  frequently  marked  with  spots,  and  covered  with  a 
white  powder,  fomied  by  the  attrition  of  the  tears  ; frac- 
ture conchoidal,  waxy  ; taste  slightly  bitter  and  balsamic  ; 
odour  fragrant,  intensified  on  heating.  When  triturated 
with  water  it  forms  a nearly  white  emulsion.  Inferior 
Olibanum  is  much  darker  in  colour,  and  frequently  pieces 
of  the  bark  remain  attached  to  the  tears. 

Compositum. — Resin,  volatile  oil,  and  gum. 

Volatile  Oil. — Obtained  on  distillation  in  varying  quan- 
tities, from  J to  7 per  cent. 

The  resin  is  not'  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
tears,  which  often  present  a stratified  appearance.  When 
extracted  by  alcohol  the  quantity  varies  from  57  to  75  per 
cent. 

Therapeutics. — Stimulant  and  rubefacient ; used  chiefly 
for  incense. 


LEGUMINOSiE  (Papilionese). 

No.  54.  Glycynliizse  Radix,  Liquorice  or  Licorice  Root. 


The  root  and  underground  stems,  fresh  and  dried,  of 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  There  are  several  marked  varieties 
of  this  species,  one  of  which,  var.  typica,  is  indigenous  to 
Southern  Europe,  cultivated  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England ; another,  var.  glandulifera,  is  found  principally 
in  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Mitcham. 


Characters. — When  fresh,  in  long  cylindrical  pieces  of 
varying  thickness,  smooth  and  yellowish -brown  or  some- 
what reddish  externally,  yellow  and  juicy  internally,  very 
flexible,  easily  cut,  and  consisting  of  a thick  cortical  portion 
sarrounding  a central  woody  axis,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
stem  contains  a small  pith.  Odour  peculiar,  earthy,  and 
somewhat  sickly  ; taste  strong,  peculiar,  sweet.  When 
dried  it  is  either  peeled  or  unpeeled.  In  the  latter  case  it 
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has  essentially  the  same  character  as  the  fresh  root,  except 
that  it  is  somewhat  darker,  furrowed  longitudinally,  and 
has  a slightly  acrid,  and.  in  some  ca.ses,  a feebly  bitter 
taste,  combined  with  the  characteristic  sweetness ; but 
when  peeled  it  has  a yellow  colour  externally,  and  there  is 
no  acridity. 

Radix  Glycyrrhizae  Russica. — This  root  is  mainly  ob- 
tained from  var.  glandulifera,  but  Glycyrrhiza  echinata  is 
cultivated  in  Russia  as  well.  Russian  Licorice  consists 
chiefly  of  the  main  root,  and  a few  stolons,  and  is  about 
8 to  16  inches  in  length,  and  1 to  4 inches  thick.  Some- 
times deprived  of  its  dark  brown  corky  layer ; colour 
greyish-yellow ; wood  fibrous,  soft,  and  porous ; taste  sweet 
and  afterwards  slightly  bittei;..  ^ 

Composition. — GlycjTrhizin  ; sugar  ; starch  ; acrid  oily 
resin,  yy  r,~  . . ,,  <■»  '■''' . 

Therapeutics. — A sweet  demulcent. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Confec.  Terebinthinse,  Deo. 
Sarsffi  Co.,  Ext.  Glycyrrhizae,  Ext.  Glycyrrhizae  Liq.,  Inf. 
Lini,  Pil.  Hydrargyri,  Pil.  Ferri  lodidi,  Pulv.  Glycyrrhizae 


No.  55.  Chrysarobinum.  Chrysarobin. 

Is  a mixture  of  proximate  principles  extracted  from 
Araroba  (Goa  powder)  which  is  a powdery  substance  de- 
posited in  the  heart-wood  of  the  stem  of  Andira  Araroba. 

Habitat. — Andira  Araroba  is  a large  leguminous  tree 
found  in  Brazil  and  the  damp  forests  of  Bahia. 

Characters. — As  Goa  powder  and  the  extract  obtained 
from  it  are  frequently  mistaken  for  one  another,  they  will 
be  described  separately.  This  same  mistake  has  crept  into 
the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  the  source  given  being  that 
of  Goa  powder,  whilst  the  characters  described  apply  to 
Chrysarobin.  . . ^ 

Araroba,  or  Goa  powder,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is 
a rough,  dirty,  yellowish  or  brownish  powder,  frequently 
mixed  with  lumps,  which,  wdien  broken,  present  a canary- 
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yellow  colour  internally ; the  taste  is  slightly  acrid  and 
bitter.  When  a portion  is  heated  between  two  watch- 
glasses,  the  upper  one  is  covered  wdth  a fine  crystalhne 
sublimate,  which  gives  a bright  red  colour  on  addition  of 
solution  of  ammonia.  Araroba  is  obtained  by  cutting  down 
the  trees  and  splitting  the  wood,  and  removing  the  poAvder 
from  the  cavities.  It  is  found  only  in  the  heart-wood  and 
throughout  its  entire  mass,  and  appears  to  be  produced  by 
a physico-chemical  process  which  causes  a metamorphosis 
of  the  woody  tissue. 

Chrysarobin  is  a light  brownish-yellow  finely  crystallme 
powder,  tasteless,  odourless,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
more  so  in  alcohol  (7  per  cent.),  readily  in  ether  or  boilmg 
benzol. 

Composition. — Chrysarobiio,  as  obtained  from  araroba,  by 
exhaustion  with  boiling  benzol,  is  not  quite  pure  ; it  can  be 
purified  by  crystalhzation  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from 
which  it  separates  in  yellow  scales.  Chrysarobin  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  chrysophanic  acid,  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a definite  principle  now  named  chrysarobin  or 
chrysophan.  Chrysopha^nicjacid  is  also  found  in  rhubarb, 
senna,  and  variofis  other  drugs,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  many  lichens. 

Therapeutics. — Chrysarobin  is  as  frequently  prescribed  as 
chrysophanic  acid,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  psoriasis  and 
other  skin  diseases  ; internally  it  acts  as  a purgative. 

Olficial  Preparation. — Unguentum  Chrysarobini. 

No.  56.  Indigo-  Indigo. 

A blue  pigment  extracted  from  various  species  of  Indigo- 
fera,  the  most  important  being  Indigofera  tinctoria  and 
I.  argentea;  it  is  also  obtained  from  Polygonum  tinctorium 
(PolygonaceiE),  and  Isatis  tinctoria  (Cruciferaj). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries ; largely  imported  from  India. 

Preparation. — The  twigs  and  leaves  are  collected,  chopped, 
and  macerated  in  water  for  some  time,  when  fermenta- 
tion takes  place;  aftST a time  the' liquid  is  decanted  and 
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poured  into  shallow  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  being 
repeatedly  agitated,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  oxidation  of  the 
chroinogen  indican,  and  thus  cause  the  crude  indigo  to  be 
deposited.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the 
precipitated  indigo  collected,  pressed,  and  dried.  This 
constitutes  commercial  indigo. 

Characters. — Indigo  is  generally  met  with  in  hard,  brittle, 
porous  masses,  or  in  cubical  cakes,  of  a deep  blue  colour, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous.  Commercial  indigo  is  very 
impure,  containing  indigo  gluten,  indigo  red,  and  indigo 
brown.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid. 

Composition. — Commercial  indigo  contains  indigo  blue  or 
in^otine,  varying  in  amount  from  50  to  70  per  cent.;  it 
also  contains  indigo  gluten,  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid; 
indigo  brown,  soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  hydrate; 
and  indigo  red,  or  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol.'t^  .^,  ^ , 

Indigo  sulphate  or  sulpliindigotic  aci5"  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  indigotine  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  used 
as  a test  reagent. 

Official  Preparation. — Solution  of  Indigo  Sulphate. 


No.  57.  Tragacantha.  Tragacanth. 


A gummy  exudation  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
stem  of  Astragalus  gummifer  and  other  species. 

Habitat. — Most  of  the  species  are  low  shrubs,  indigenous  to 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia. 


Collection. — Tragacanth  is  obtained  by  natural  exudation 
or  by  incision.  That  which  exudes  spontaneously  assumes 
an  irregularly  globular  or  conical  shape,  and  rapidly  hardens, 
acquiring  a yellowish-browm  colour  ; formerly  commercial 
tragacanth  was  the  naturally  exuded  gum,  more  recently 
the  peasants  are  in  the  habit  of  puncturing  the  bark  and 
wood,  or  of  making  deep  incisions  right  into  the  pith,  after 
■which  the  gum  exudes  rapidly,  and  in  three  or  four  days  it 
is  collected  in  flakes.  r,  - . - 
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Characters. — Tragacaiitli  occurs  in  white  or  somewhat 
yellowish  flaky  pieces,  varying  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
consisting  of  different  layers,  and  marked  witlT  parallel 
ridges  ; the  flakes  are  then  irregularly  oblong  or  roundish, 
spirally  twisted,  or  in  curved  narrow  bands,  translucent, 
tough,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  difficult  to  powHer,  unless 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  120°  F.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  swells  up  into  a gelatinoid  mass ; with  a large 
quantity  of  water  it  forms  a ropy  liquid,  p/, , - 

Composition, — Tragacanth  contains  two  gums,  one  soluble 
and  the  otlier  insoluble ; it  also  contains  from  18  to  20  ]^er 
cent,  of  water,  and  yields,  on  incineration,  2^  to  3^  per 
cent,  of  ash. 

The  soluble  gum  differs  from  arabin  in  giving  a precipitate 
with  neutral  plumbic  acetate,  and  forming  a clear  mixture 
when  added  to  a solution  of  borax  ; but  it  is  apparently 
closely  allied  to  arabin,  as  it  gives  the  same  precipitates 
with  ammonium  oxalate  solution  and  with  rectified  spirit. 

The  insoluble  gum  has  been  named  respectively  Traga- 
canthin,  Adragauthin,  and  Bassorin. 


Aduite ration. — Sophistication  of  this  gum  is  sometimes 
carried  on  at  Smyrna  with  inferior  sorts  of  tragacanth  locally 
known  as  Caraniania  or  Mosul  Gums.  The  Caramania 
gum  is  in  angular  pieces  of  a dirty- white  colour,  hence  it  is 
damped  by  steaming  and  then  whitened  with  lead  carbonate 
or  chalk.  This  variety  is  used  to  adulterate  the  small 
tragacanth  “ sorts.  ” Mosul  gum  is  found  in  nodular 
masses  of  a dull  brown  colour  ; prior  to  using  it  for  admix- 
ture it  is  broken  up. 

Caramania  gum  may  be  recognised  by  occuring  in  small 
angular  pieces. 


O/ficial  Preparations.  — Conf.  Opii.,  Conf.  Sulphuris, 
Glycer.  Tragacantlue,  Mucil.  Tragacantha),  Pulv.  Opii  Co., 
Pulv.  Tragacanthae  Co. 


No.  58.  Setae  Mucunae.  Gowluitje, 

(Not  official.) 

The  hairs  removed  from  the  outer  surface  of  legumes  of 
Mucuua  prurieus  (Dolichos  pruriens). 
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Habitat. — Found  growing  wild  throughout  the  tropical 
regions  of  India,  America,  and  Africa  ; it  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Characters. — The  legumes  are  from  2 to  5 inches  in  length, 
and  when  immature  present  a downy  appearance  ; finally  the 
hairs  increase  in  size  from  ,o  to  J of  an  inch  in  length,  become 
rigid,  sharply  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  of  a glossy  broum 
colour,  and  mostly  filled  with  a brown  granular  secretion. 
When  applied  to  the  skin  the  sharp  points  penetrate  the 
pores  and  set  up  an  unbearable  itching,  which  is  partly 
alleviated  on  applying  oil. 

CSmiposition. — The  hairs  contain  a small  quantity  of  tannic 
acid  and  resin,  but  little  is  known  of  the  composition"^ the 
Tatter. 


No.  59.  Scoparii  Cacumina.  Broom  Tops. 

The  fresh  and  dried  tops  of  Cytisus  Scoparius  (Sarotham- 
nus  Scoparius). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Europe  and  Great  Britain. 

Characters. — Broom  Tops  are  long,  thin,  branched,  straight, 
flexible,  pentangular,  winged,  dark  green  or  yellowish-green, 
smooth,  not  spiny,  generally  free  from  leaves,  but  if  leaves  are 
present,  sessile,  small  and  simple  above,  stalked  and  trifoliate 
below.  Taste  bitter  and  disagreeable  ; odour  wdien  fresh 
and  broken,  peculiar  ; when  dry,  almost  inodorous. 

Composition. — Scoparin  and  Sparteine  and  a bitter  prin- 
ciple. 

A'llied  Species. — The  Spanish  Broom,  Cytisus  junceus, 
closely  resembles  the  preceding  species.  The  stems  and 
branches  are  cylindrical  and  smooth,  and  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  angular  tops  of  the  official  broom.  It 
flowers  in  July,  but  Cytisus  Scoparius  in  May. 

Therapeutics. — Scoparin  is  a diuretic.  Sparteine  a cardiac 
tonic. 

Official  Preparations. — Dec.  Scoparii  and  Succus  Scoparii. 
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No.  60.  Pterocarpi  Lignum.  Hed  Sandal  Wood. 

The  sliced  or  rasped  heart-wood  of  Pterocarpus  santaliims. 

Habitat. — This  small  tree  grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  but  is  cultivated  in  Southern  India  and  , 


Characters. — As  imported,  Red  Sandal  Wood  is  met  with 
in  heavy,  hard  billets,  from  which  the  light  coloured  sap- 
wood  has  been  removed.  The  wood  is  valued  for  turnery. 
As  met  with  in  Pharmacies  it  occurs  in  raspings,  or  a. 
coarse,  irregular,  broAvn-red  powder, 

Compoidtimi. — Red  Sandal  Wood  contains  a colouring" 
principle,  santalic  acid  or  santalin,  also  santal  and  ptero- 
carpin,  with  minute  traces  of  tannic  acid. 

Therapeutics. — It  is  chiefly  used  as  a colouring  matter.  < / 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Tinct.  Lavandulse  Co. 

No.  61.  Kino.  Kino. 

The  juice  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of 
Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  and  inspissated  without  artificial 
heaU 

Pterocarpus  Indicus  yields  also  a kino,  which  is  some- 
times exported  to  this  country  in  a semi-liquid  state. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  India  and  Ceylon. 

Collection. — The  tapping  of  the  trees  is  carried  on  in  the 
government  forests  of  the  Malabar  coast,  mider  certain 
restrictions,  and  a small  fee  is  always  charged.  The  collector 
makes  a long  perpendicular  incision,  and  a number  of  lateral 
ones  running  into  it ; at  the  base  of  the  incision  a vessel  is 
placed  to  receive  the  exuding  kino,  Avhich  is  of  a bright  red 
colour ; it  is  then  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
afterwards  packed  for  shipping. 

Characters.— Kino  consists  of  small  irregular  glistening 
opaque  reddish-black  brittle  fragments  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  Avhich  in  thin  lamime,  and  at  the  edges,  are  ruby  red 
and  transparent;  it  is  inodorous,  with  a very  astringent 
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taste,  and  softens  on  chewing,  tinging  the  saliva 
a blood  red. 

Composition.  — Kino  contains  kino-tannic  acid  and  minute 
quantities  of  pyrocatechin ; it  also  contains  kino-red.  It 
does  not  contain  any  catechuic  acid.  Kino-tannic  acid  is 
closely  related  to  the  tannin  of  catechu. 

Vaneties  of  Kino. 

1.  Botany  Bay  Kino,  obtained  from  Eucalyptus  resinifera, 
E.  rostrata,  and  E.  corymbosa,  and  others.  Natural  order 
Myrtacete. 

2.  Jamaica  or  ^yest  Indian  Kino,  obtained  from  Coccoloba 
uvifera.  Natural  order  Polygonacese. 

B.  African  or  Gambia  Kino,  obtamed  from  Pterocarpus 
erinaceus.  This  is  not  often  met  with  in  commerce. 

4.  Bengal  or  Palas  Kino,  obtained  from  Butea  frondosa. 
Natural  order  Leguminosfe. 

5.  American  Kino. 

Therapeutics. — Astringent,  used  for  diarrhoea  and  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  pulv.  Kino  Co.,  Tinct.  Kino, 
and  Pulv.  Catechu  Co. 

No.  62.  Balsamum  Peruvianum.  Balsam  of  Peru. 

A balsam  exuded  from  the  trunk  of  Myroxylon  Pereir® 
after  the  bark  has  been  beaten,  scorched,  and  removed. 

Habitat. — San  Salvador  in  C^ivtral  America,  where  the 
trees  grow’  to’’arheight  o7  50  or  00  feet. 

Collection. — The  native  Indians  commence  the  collection 
of  the  balsam  just  after  the  rainy  season,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  December.  The  bark,  for  a considerable  distance 
up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  well  beaten  with  a blunt 
instrument  until  it  is  completely  separated  from  the  wood  ; 
this  is  done  on  four  sides,  allowing  an  interspace  of  un- 
touched bark  to  remain,  so  as  not  to  kill  the  tree.  A week 
afterwards  the  bark  is  scorched  w'ith  burning  torches,  and 
in  a few  days  is  easily  removed.  The  exposed  surface  of 
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the  wood  is  now  covered  with  or  any  suitable  absor- 
bent material,  which  take  up  flie  exuding  bj:lsam,  and 
these,  when  saturated,  are  gently  boiled  in  water,  after 
which  most  of  the  heavy  balsam  sin^aTpIihe  rags  are  now 
removed,  and  placed  in  a bag  made  of  rope,  and  thoroughly 
squeezed  by  twisting,  until  no  more  balsam  exudes.  This 
process  is  repeated  as  long  as  any  balsam  exudes  from  the 
trmik.  The  water  is  then  decanted  from  the  balsam,  which 
is  bottled  and  carried  to  the  coast.  Balsam  of  Peru  is 
principally  exported  from  the  port  of  Acajutla,  but  some 
from  Lima  or  Valparaiso. 

Characters. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a viscid  liquid,  of  the 
consistency  of  treacle  ; of  a dark  brown-black  colour  when 
examined  in  quantity,  but  in  thin  layers  a deep  reddish 
brown,  and  transparent.  Odour  agreeably  aromatic,  and 
slightly  smoky,  particularly  on  warming.  It  has  an  acid 
reaction.  Taste  somewhat  bitter  and  acrid,  followed  by  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  / ' ' T ”•  y 

Composition. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a complex  mixture, 
containing  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  combined  with 
benzylic  alcohol  and  resin.  /»,;  , a v 0/ 

Cinnamein  or  Benzylic  Cinnama^e.  This  aromatic  com- 
pouhd^ethereal  is  the  pruVcTpaTconstituent  in  the  balsam, 
amounting  to  nearly  00  per  cent.,  and  is  readily  extracted 
by  agitating  the  balsam  with  twice  its  volume  of  petroleum 
ether,  decanting  the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  and  carefully 
removing  the  petroleum  ether  with  a gentle  heat ; the 
almost  colourless  residue  is  cinnamein. 

Cinnamic  acid  and  Benzoic  acid  are  easily  removed  by 
agitating  the  balsam  with  solution  of  ammonia,  separating 
the  solution,  and  precipitating  the  mixed  acids  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Adulterations. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  very  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  a systematic  adulteration  with  fixed  oils,  copaiba, 
turpentine,  resin,  alcohol,  gurgun  balsam, storax,  and  benzoin. 

White  Balsam  of  Peru  is  prepared  in  San  Salvador  by  sub- 
mitting the  legumes  of  Myroxylon  Pereira)  to  pressure.  It 
is  obtained  as  a golden  yellow,  granular,  semihuid  mass. 
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becoming  liard  on  keeping,  having  an  odour  resembling 
fconka-beans.  This  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  in 
England.,  / _ , , , 2.\.,  ■ 


Therapeutics. — Stimulant  and  expectorant. 


No.  63-  Balsamum  Tolutamun.  Balsam  of  Tolu. 


A balsam  •which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  Myroxylon 
Toluifera,  after  incisions  have  been  made  in  the  bark. 

Habitat. — Found  growing  in  the  high  plateaux  of  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela. 

Collection. — Two  long  slanting  incisions  are  made  through 
the  bark,  and  finally  meet  at  their  lower  end,  forming  an 
angle  underneath.  Below  this  cut  the  bark  and  wood  is 
a little  hollowed  out  so  as  to  allow  of  a calabash  cup  being 
inserted  to  collect  the  balsam.  The  cups  are  emptied  into 
leather  bags,  and  then  carried  to  the  coast,  where  the 
balsam  is  run  into  tin  drums  for  exportation. 

Characters. — ^Yhen  imported,  Tolu  Balsam  is  a soft  tena- 
cious solid,  gradually  hardening,  and  becommg  quite  brittle 
in  cold  weather.  In  thin  laminae  it  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  of  a yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour.  When  pressed 
between  glass  plates,  and  examined  under  the  microscope, 
numerous  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  are  visible.  Odour 
fragrant  and  aromatic,  faintly  resembling  vanilla;  taste 
aromatic.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction. 

Composition. — The  principal  constituent  of  Tolu  Balsam 
is  an  amorphous  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide. it  contains  nearly  8 per  cent,  of  cinnamic  and  benzoic 
acids.  V . I ^ < ' 

AdulUration.  — Turpentine  resin  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  balsam.  When  the  balsam  is  triturated  with  twice 
its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  of  a cherry 
red  colour,  but  if  turpentine  is  present  it  will  be  black. 
Turpentine  is  also  removed  if  the  balsam  adulterated  with 
it  be  shaken  with  carbon  bisulphide. 
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Therapeutics. — Stimulant  and  expectorant. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Pil.  Phosphori,  Syr.  Tolu- 
tanus,  Tinct.  Tolutana,  and  Tinct.  Benzoini  Co. 

No.  64.  Physostigmatis  Semen.  Calabar  Bean. 

The  dried  seed  of  Physostigma  venenosum. 

Habitat. — This  plant  is  found  gi'owing  on  the  banks  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger  and  Old  Calabar  Kivers,  in  the 
Oulf  of  Guinea,  Western  Africa.  It  is  also  cultivated 
in  India  and  Brazil,  where  it  was  introduced  some  years 
since. 

Characters. — From  about  one  mch  to  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  half  an 
inch  or  somewhat  more  in  thickness ; oblong  and  more  or 
lessreniform,  and  with  a long,  broad,  blackish  furrow  running 
entirely  along  its  concave  side.  Testa  hard,  brittle,  roughish, 
deep  chocolate-brown  or  brownish-red,  and  enclosing  a 
closely  adhering  nucleus  which  principally  consists  of  two 
hard,  white,  brittle  cotyledons,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a somewhat  large  cavity.  Inodorous,  and  has  no  marked 
taste  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  bean.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  to  water.  The  cotyledons  when 
moistened  with  solution  of  potash  acquire  a permanent  pale 
yellow  colour. 

Coinposition. — Calabar  Bean  contains  two  powerfully 
poisonous  alkaloids  ; Physostigmine  or  Eserine,  and  Cala- 
barine  ; and  a neutral  body,  Phytosterin. 

The  seeds  on  incineration  leave  3 per  cent,  of  ash,  mainly 
composed  of  potassium  phosphate. 

Adulteration. — Calabar  Bean  is  not  subject  to  a systematic 
sophistication.  Occasionally  the  seeds  of  another  species, 
Physostigma  cylindrosperma  are  met  with.  They  are  longer, 
and  more  cyhndrical. 

The  seeds  of  a species  of  Mucuna,  and  other  leguminous 
plants  are  sometimes  sent  over  to  this  country  as  Calabar 
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beans,  but  in  size  and  character  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  genuine  article. 

Dose  in  powder. — 1 to  4 grains. 

0{jicial  Preparation. — Ext.  Physostigmatis. 

No.  65.  Semen  Fceni-graeci.  Faniwjreek. 

(Not  oflBcial.) 

The  seeds  of  Trigonella  Foenum-graecum. 

Habitat. — Fcenugreek  in  an  annual,  indigenous  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Northern  and  Eastern  Africa. 

Characters. — The  seeds  are  contained  in  linear  curved 
flattened  legumes,  and  vary  in  number  from  12  to  20. 
They  are  about  one-eighth  inch  long,  having  a rhomboidal 
form ; they  are  flattened,  hard,  and  of  a pale  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  The  hilum  is  situated  on  the  sharper  edge, 
from  which  there  runs  a deep  furrow,  almost  dividing  the 
seed  into  two  unequal  lobes,  odour  strong,  resembling  that 
of  celery  seed  or  of  the  bark  of  Ulvius  fidva.  Taste  bitter. 

Composition. — A considerable  proportion  of  mucilage, 
tannin,  and  a bitter  acrid  resin. 

Adidteration. — Powdered  Fcenugreek  is  frequently  adulte- 
rated with  farinaceous  substances,  which  are  readily  detected 
by  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction. 

Production. — Although  Fcenugreek  is  largely  cultivated 
in  the  South  of  France  and  Morocco,  the  bulk  is  produced 
in  Egypt,  and  shipped  at  Alexandria.  ■ 

Uses. — Chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cattle  foods ; 
also  in  curry  powder. 

Sub-Order  Cmsalpiniese. 

No.  66.  Hmmatoxyli  Lignum.  Loywood. 

The  sliced  heart-wood  of  Haematoxylon  Campechianum. 

Habitat. — The  logwood  tree,  which  attains  a height  of  30 
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or  40  feet,  is  indigenous  to  Central  America,  particularly  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cam^achy.  It  is  now  naturalized 
in  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  aoi^otlier  West  Indian  islands. 

Characters. — The  logs  as  imported  are  from  8 to  4 feet 
long,  hea\7,  and  blackish  purple  or  red  extenially,  brown- 
ish red  internally.  Transverse  sections  present  a series  of 
concentric  circles,  alternating  in  colour.  The  wood  is 
hea^^er  than  water.  The  chips  have  a reddish-brown 
colour,  frequently  marked  with  a peculiar  ^eetle-^reen 
lustre_due_jLO_Ji®mat^  When  chewed  they  tmge  the 
saliva  a brilliant  dark  pink  colour.  Taste  sweet  and 
astringent.  The  chips  when  warmed  evolve  an  agreeable 
odour. 

Camposition. — Logwood  contains  a small  amount  of  vola- 
tile oU  ; tannin  ; a fatty  resinous  body  ; and  hiematoxylin. 

Logwood  readily  parts  with  its  colouring  matter  to  boil- 
ing water,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  the  hard  brittle 
extract. 

Adulteration. — Brazil  wood  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
logwood.  Brazil  Wood  contains  a crystallisable  colouring 
body,  Brazilin,  which  gives  red  solutions  instead  of  purple. 

Therapeutics. — Astringent  in  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Dec.  Hasmatoxyli  and  Ext. 
Iltematoxyli. 


No.  67.  Tamarindus.  Tamarind,  .-’  •a 

The  preserved  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus  Indica. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  throughout  India  and  Africa. 
Naturalized  in  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

Preparatian. — The  fully  ripened  fruits  are  collected,  and 
the  brittle  outer  shell  (epicarp)  removed.  Li  India  this 
inner  portion  is  pressed  into  a mass,  to  which  a certam 
amount  of  sugar  has  been  added.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
pulpy  portion  is  packed  in  suitable  vessels,  and  boiling 
sjTup  poured  over  the  mass.  In  Egypt  the  pressed  cakes 
are  dried  in  the  sun. 
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Characters  and  Tests. — A reddish-brown,  moist,  sugary 
mass,  enclosing  strong  branched  fibres,  and  brown  shining 
seeds,  eacli  enclosed  in  a tough  membranous  coat  (endo- 
carp).  Taste  agreeable,  refreshing,  subacid.  A piece  of 
bright  iron,  left  in  contact  with  the  pulp  for  an  hour, 
should  not  exhibit  any  deposit  of  copper.  i 

Composition. — Tamarinds  contain  citric,  tartaric,  and 
malic  acids,  principally  combined  with  potassium.  Acetic 
acid  is  sometimes  found,  most  likely  resultmg  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  sugary  mass.  The  testa  of  the  seeds 
contains  tannin.  The  pulp  also  contains  pectin  and  muci- 
laginous matter.  ^ 

'Therapeutics. — Used  as  a mild  laxative,  and  to  quench 
thirst  in  cases  of  fever. 

No.  68.  Senna  Alexandrina.  Alexandrian  Senna. 

The  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia  acutifqlia  (Cassia  lanceolata). 

Habitat. — Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan. 

Characters. — Cassia  acutifolia  is  a low  shrubby  plant, 
about  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  light-coloured  erect  or  ascending 
branches.  Leaves  pari-pinnate,  4 or  5-jugate.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  or  oval-lanceolate,  broad,  unequal  at  the  base, 
entire,  thin,  brittle,  pale  yellowish-green,  and  on  the 
under  surface  very  finely  pubescent  or  nearly  smooth.  Odour 
peculiar,  faint,  tea-like ; taste,  mucilaginous,  nauseous,  and 
sickly.  ' - - . 

The  leaflets  of  Cassia  obovata  are  not  now  met  with  in 
commerce ; although  this  species  is  found  in  Arabia  as  well 
as  Upper  Egypt. 

Collection. — The  collection  of  senna  leaves  commences 
towards  the  end  of  September,  after  the  rainy  season.  The 
inliabitants  of  the  district  first  cut  down  the  branches  and 
allow  them  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  after  which  the 
leaves  are  stripped  off  by  picking  or  beating  the  branches 
with  a stick,  and  are  then  packed  in  bags,  and  shipped  down 
the  Nile  to  Cairo  or  Alexandria. 
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Alexandrian  Senna,  as  imported,  is  of  very  variable 
quality,  containing  leaf-stalks,  flowers,  pods,  and  broken 
branches,  a considerable  admixture  of  the  leaves  of  Soleno- 
stemma  Argel,  besides  seeds,  stones  and  other  rubbish  ; 
considerable  care  is  therefore  taken  in  sifting  and  picking 
this  drug.  The  addition  of  impurities  sometimes  amounts 
to  00  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  drug. 

The  only  adulteration  commonly  :net  with  is  SolenO; 
stemma  Argel  (Asclepiadacefle).  This  adulteration  is  only 
found  in  tlie  Alexandrian  variety  of  senna.  The  leaves  have 
a strong  resemblance  to  senna  in  shape,  colour  and  size, 
but  differ  by  their  thick  and  coriaceous  texture,  which 
renders  the  lateral  veins  almost  indistinct ; they  are  equal 
at  the  base,  surface  wrinkled,  colour  greyish  green,  taste 
decidedly  bitter. 

Official  Preparations. — Conf.  Sennse  ; Mist.  Senme  Co.  ; 
Syr.  Sennas ; Inf.  Senme  ; Pulv.  Glycyrrhizte  Co.  ; Tinct. 
Sennas. 

No.  69.  Senna  Indica.  East  Indian  Senna. 

Synonym : — Tinyiivelly  Senrui. 

The  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia  angustifolia  (Cassia  elongata). 

Habitat. — This  plant  is  found  growing  wild  in  Arabia 
and  in  Northern  India.  It  is  largely  cultivated  at  Tinnivelly 
in  Southern  India. 

Characters. — From  about  one  inch  to  two  inches  in  length, 
lanceolate,  acute,  miequal-sided  at  the  base,  thin,  entire' 
yellowish-green  and  smooth  above,  somewhat  duller  be- 
neath, and  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent.  In  odour  and 
taste  very  similar  to  Alexandrian  Senna. 

This  Senna  is  always  met  with  of  a much  better  quality 
than  the  Alexandrian.  It  is  never  submitted  to  adultera- 
tion, and  great  care  is  exercised  in  collecting  it. 

The  Bombay,  East  Indian  or  Arabian  Senna  is  obtained 
from  the  same  species,  but  is  collected  from  the  wild  plant, 
and  with  less  care  than  the  Tinnivelly  Senna. 

Composition  of  Senna. — Senna  has  yielded  to  different 
investigators  a series  of  distinct  principles,  but  it  is  only 
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recently  that  the  true  active  constituent  of  senna  was 
isolated  in  the  form  of  Cathartic  acid,  a body  of  com- 
plex composition,  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and 
combined  in  the  leaflets  with  magnesium  and  calcium, 
forming  a colloid  substance  soluble  in  water  and  proof  spirit, 
but  not  in  strong  alcohol. 

Therapeutics. — Purgative. 

No.  70.  Cassiae  Pulpa.  Cassia  Pulp. 

The  pulp  prepared  from  the  recently  imported  legumes 
of  Cassia  Fistula  (Cathartocarpus  Fistula). 

Habitat. — A tree  of  about  50  feet  in  height ; found  in- 
digenous to  India,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  Tropical  Africa, 
Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  ’ 

Characters. — The  legumes  are  from  one  to  two  and  a half 
feet  in  length,  and  about  one  inch  thick.  The  pericarp  is 
woody,  hard,  of  a blackish  brown  colour,  and  indehiscent. 
The  dorsal  and  ventral  sutures  are  marked  by  two  smooth 
longitudinal  bands.  Along  the  band  of  the  dorsal  suture 
there  runs  a fine  ridge,  while  the  ventral  suture  is  marked 
by  a shallow  groove ; internally  the  fruit  is  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  loculi  by  thin,  transverse,  sjnirious,  disse^ 
piruents  (phragmata).  Each  loculus  contains  one  seed, 
embedded  in  a blackish-brown,  sweet  pulp,  which  has  a 
sickly  odour  and  viscid  consistency.  This  seed,  unlike 
those  of  most  leguminous  plants,  is  albuminous. 

Composition. — Cassia  pulp  contains  a considerable  amount 
of  sugar,  besides  small  quantities  of  acid  tartrate  of  potas- 
sium, pectin  and  gum.  - / " ■'  > 

No.  71.  Copaiba.  Copaiva  or  Copaiba. 

The  oleo-resin  obtained  by  cutting  deeply,  or  boring  into 
the  trunk  of  Cppaifera  Langsdorfli  and  other  species,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  menUoned  ; — Copaifera  offici- 
nalis, C.  Guianensis,  C.  coriacea.  The  Copaifera  multijuga 
is  a doubtful  species. 

Habitat. — Throughout  Tropical  South  America  and  in 
some  of  the  West  Lidian  Islands,  n ■ ■ c 
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Secretion.  — Copaiva  is  contained  in  large  resin  passages  in 
the  wood  of  the  stem,  and  is  not  found  in  the  bark.  The 
resin  passages  are  supposed  to  ai’ise  from  the  solution  of  the 
cell-wall  of  several  contiguous  cells,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  on  this  pomt. 

Collection. — The  Indian,  having  selected  a tree,  cuts  a 
large  hole  into  the  trunk  at  or  near  the  base,  and  into  this 
cavity  the  oleo-resin  floAvs,  and  is  removed  from  time  to 
time,  and  poured  into  large  leather  bottles,  in  which  it  is  t)t. 
carried  to  the  sea-coast.  It  frequently  happens  that  there  ‘ ' 
will  be  no  flow  of  balsam  on  first  cutting  the  tree  ; if  such 
is  the  case  the  cavity  is  plastered  over  with  clay  or  any 
other  suitable  material,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time,  and  then  removed,  and  the  oleo-resin  collected.  By 
this  latter  process  an  abundant  flow’  is  obtained.  Old  trees 
yield  the  oleo-resin  two  or  three  times  a season,  and  it 
fi-equently  exudes  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  12  pounds  in 
three  hours.  t 

V 

Characters. — A more  or  less  clear  and  viscid  liquid,  gene- 
rally transparent,  in  thin  layers,  but  w’hen  examined  in 
bulk  it  appears  turpid  or  opalescent  and  faintly  fluorescent ; ^ 
colour,  pale  broAvnish-yellow  or  very  light  yellow’ ; having  a 
pecular  aromatic  odour  ; taste,  somewhat  bitter,  and  per- 
sistently acrid  and  nauseous.  Its  specific  gravity’  varies  from 
*940  to  -993,  and  on  keeping  it  becomes  denser  and  thicker.  . 
When  heated  for  some  time  it  loses  its  volatile  oil  ( which  * 
should  not  have  a terebinthinato  odour),  leaving  a resinous 
residue,  Avhich,  when  cold,  is  hard  and  pulverizable,  and  en-  ' 
tirely  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  in  four  times  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide, 
volatile  and  fatty  oils,  ether,  acetone,  and  in  four  times  its 
bulk  of  petroleum  ether,  w’hich  solution  should  only  give  a 
faint  deposit  of  resin  on  standuig. 

Composition. — Copaiva  contains  varying  proportions  of 
Volatile  Oil,  Copaivic  Acid,  Eesins,  and  a bitter  principle. 

Volatile  Oil.  This  is  readily  obtained  by  distilling  the 
oleo-resin  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  then  separating  ' 
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the  oil  from  that  portion  of  the  water  which  distils  over 
with  it. 

Adulterations. — As  copaiva  has  a variable  composition, 
frequent  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  sophisticate  the  drug. 
Amongst  the  commoner  additions  fatty  oils,  turpentine,  and 
gurgun  oleo-resin  are  met  with,  and  more  rarely  the  oleo- 
resin  of  Hardwickia  pinnata. 

Fatty  oils.  The  resm  left  after  dissolving  the  oleo- 
resin  is  absolute  alcohol,  and,  carefully  evaporating  in 
an  open  dish  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  should  be  hard 
and  brittle,  transparent,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder ; if 
fatty  oil  be  present  the  resin  will  be  soft  and  plastic,  and  if 
oils  other  than  castor  oil  be  present  the  residual  resui  will 
give  a turbid  solution  with  absolute  alcohol.  Castor  oil  is 
readily  detected  by  the  tests  given  by  Fliickiger  and 
Hanbury,  namely,  agitate  the  oleo-resin  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol,  warm,  and  on  cooling  decant  the  clear 
superstratum,  evaporate  to  expel  the  alcohol  and  volatile 
oil  (a  sand  bath  for  this  purpose  is  preferable),  mix  the 
residue  with  soda  lime,  and  heat,  when  the  pecuhar 
characteristic  odour  of  cenanthol  is  recognised. 

Turpentine  is  readily  recognised  by  slowly  heating  a 
portion  of  the  oleo-resin,  when  it  may  be  detected  by  its 
odour. 

If  Gurgun  oleo-resin  is  present  the  fluorescence  of 
copaiva  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  added. 

Sub-Order  Mimoseae. 

No.  72.  Acacise  Gummi.  Gum  Acacia. 

A gummy  exudation  from  the  stem  and  branches  of 
Acacia  Senegal  (A.  Verek),  and  from  other  species,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : — A.  vera(arabica,  nilotica), 
A.  stenocarpa,  A.  torcilis,  and  A.  Ehrenbergii. 

Jlabitat. — The  above  species  of  Acacia  are  trees  or  shrubs 
found  growing  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  Senegambia, 
Kordofan,  and  Arabia.  / 

Formation. — Gum  Arabic,  and  other  gums  which  are 
regarded  as  degradation  products  of  the  plant,  most 
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probably  result  from  some  physico-chemical  metamorphosis 
of  the  cell  contents,  or  of  the  wall  of  the  cell,  or,  as  others  have 
considered,  from  tlie  transformation  of  the  starch  granules, 
the  quantity  being  increased  by  some  abnormal  condition 
of  the  tree. 

Collection. — The  gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  axils 
of  the  branches,  and  the  How  is  considerably  augmented  by 
making  deep  incisions  into  the  wood  ; but  this  latter  pro- 
cess is  seldom  resorted  to.  The  exudation  is  most  plentiful 
during  the  summer  months.  It  exudes  as  a thick  liquid, 
which  quickly  hardens  on  the  bark,  and  frequently  falls 
olf,  or  it  is  removed  by  means  of  a blunt  knife  or  wooden 
mallet.  The  finest  qualities  of  gum  come  from  the  upper 
districts  of  the  White  Nile. 

Chamcten. — In  roundish,  ovoid,  or  vermicular  tears,  or 
masses  of  various  sizes ; or  in  angular  fragments  -with 
glistening  surfaces ; colourless,  or  with  a yellowish,  bro^vn- 
ish,  or  reddish  tint.  The  tears  are  either  opaque  from 
numerous  minute  fissures  and  very  brittle,  or  more  or  less 
transparent  and  not  readily  broken  ; the  fractured  surfaces 
are  vitreous  in  appearance.  Taste  bland  and  mucilaginous  ; 
without  odour ; insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  and  forming  a clear  mucilaginous  solution.  The 
aqueous  solution  forms  with  subacetate  of  lead  an  opaque 
white  jelly.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  be  added  to 
the  powder,  or  to  a solution  formed  with  boiling  water  and 
cooled,  there  is  no  appearance  of  a violet  or  blue  colour. 

Composition. — Gum  Arabic  contains  about  15  per  cent, 
of  water,  the  residue  being  a compound  of  calcium  and 
gummic  or  arabic  acid,  containing  also  a little  potassium, 
magnesium,  and  phosphoric  acid.  ''  A’ 

Gum,  on  incineration,  leaves  from  1-8  to  4 per  cent,  of 
ash,  principally  calcium  carbonate. 

The  peculiar  character  tliat  some  varieties  of  gum  arabic 
possess  of  merely  swelling  up  or  forming  a ropy  mucilage 
is  not  quite  understood.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  heat 
such  a mucilage  in  time  becomes  quite  fluid ; a temperature 
of  80°  F.  is  best  for  this  purpose. 
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Other  varieties  of  gum. 

1.  Cape  gum,  generally  of  an  amber  colour;  brittle,  and 
affording  a weak  mucilage. 

2.  Australian  or  "Wattle  gum,  is  found  in  large  tears  of  a 
reddisb-brown  colour,  very  tough,  and  breaks  with  a glassy 
fracture  ; it  forms  a strongly  adhesive  mucilage.  Quite 
recently  large  quantities  of  this  gum  have  been  imported 
into  this  country. 

3.  Senegal  gum,  used  principally  in  France.  It  occurs 
in  yellowish  or  brownish-red  lumps,  or  often  in  elongated 
tears. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Mist.  Cretae,  Mist.  Guaiaci, 
Mucil.  Acaciae,  Pulv.  Amygdalie  Co.,  Pulv.  Tragacanthee 
Co.,  and  in  the  Trochisci. 

No.  73.  Catechu  Nigrum.  Bhtrk  Catechu,  Cutch. 

An  extract  prepared  principally  from  the  heart-wood  of 
Acacia  Catechu  and  Acacia  Suma. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  East  Indies  and  Qe^don. 

Manufacture. — Tire  tree  is  cut  down  and  chopped  into 
small  ihe^s.  The  chips  are  then  placed  in  earthen  jars 
arranged  over  a fireplace,  and  the  jars  filled  with  water 
and  boiled  for  some  time,  the  decoction  being  removed  and 
more  water  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  wood 
is  exhausted ; the  decoction  is  now  strained  into  a large 
earthen  pot  and  evaporated  down  until  it  is  sufficiently  thick, 
it  is  then  poured  into  clay  moulds  or  into  hollows  covered 
with  the  large  leaves  of  Dipterocarpus  tuberculatus.  After 
hardening,  it  is  packed  in  boxes  for  shipping.  It  is  prin- 
cipally imported  from  Pegu,  in  Lower  Burmah,  and 
Calcutta. 

Characters. — Cutch  as  imported  is  in  large,  dark-brgjacn 
masses,  which  are  generally  soft  in  the  interior,  but  on 
drying  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  ; it  breaks  with  an 
irregular,  slightly  porous,  and  granular  fracture.  It  is 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a slightly  sweet 
but  strong  astringent  taste.  When  carefully  examined 
under  the  microscope,  having  previously  moistened  the 
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powder  with  glycerine,  it  is  seen  to  liave  a marked  crystal- 
line appearance.  Occasionally  it  is  imported  in  small 
round  cakes,  some  varieties  of  which  resemble  lozenges,  or 
in  parallelograms  technically  known  as  “ strips.” 

Composition. — Catechin,  Oateehu-tannies  acid  and  Quer- 
cetin. 

Impurities. — Cutch  is  frequently  intermixed  with  broken 
twigs  and  leaves,  which  are  best  seen  on  breaking  a 
sample. 


ROSACEA. 

No.  74.  Rosas  Centifolias  Petala.  Cahhxtje  Rose  Vetah. 

The  fresh  fully  expanded  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Western  Asia,  largely  culti- 
vated in  European  countries.  In  England  it  is  cultivated 
at  ^litchara  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kew. 

('haracters. — The  flowers  are  collected  when  full  blown, 
and  the  calyx  and  ovaries  carefully  removed.  The  petals 
are  large,  thin,  and  delicate,  with  a retuse  apex,  nearly 
obovate  ; colour  when  fresh  a pale  pink,  changing  to  light 
brown  on  keeping  ; odour  fragrant  and  agreeable ; taste 
.slightly  sweet  and  astringent,  and  faintly  bitter. 

Composition. — In  composition  the  petals  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  red  rose.  On  distillation  with  water 
they  yield  a small  quantity  of  aji  agreeable  essential  oil, 
and  the  aqueous  distillate,  after  retnoval  of  the  oil,  retains 
the  fragrant  odour  and  sweetish  taste  of  the  petals. 

Oleum  Ros®.  Oil  of  Rose,  Otto  (Attar)  of  Roses. 

The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flow'ers  of  Rosa 
damascena,  and  occasionally  from  other  species. 

Habitat.  —Roses  are  largely  cultivated  througliout  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe,  India,  and  Northern  Africa,  for 
the  preparation  of  rose-w'ater  and  otto. 

E 2 
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Production. — The  bulk  of  the  otto  of  rose  of  commerce 
is  imported  from  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe,  being 
largely  produced  in  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  throughout 
the  Balkan  Principalities,  Kizanlik  being  the  principal 
depot.  The  shrubs  are  generally  cultivated  in  rows,  and 
the  flowers  collected  early  in  the  morning,  and  distilled  the 
same  day.  The  process  of  distillation  is  carried  on  in 
primitive  copper  stills,  and  the  oil,  as  it  swims  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  distillate,  is  removed  by  a funnel-shaped  tin 
vessel,  or  the  distillate  is  re-distilled,  and  the  first  sixth 
that  distils  over  removed  and  the  oil  separated.  Otto  of 
Roses,  as  generally  imported  from  Constantinople,  is  con- 
tained in  elaborate  gilt  bottles  ; more  recently  considerable 
quantities  have  been  met  with  in  kunkumas  or  flattened 
round  tinned  copper  flasks,  containing  from  1 lb.  to  12  lbs. 
of  oil ; the  flasks  are  covered  with  a thick  woollen  fabric 
bearing  numerous  seals.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  otto  has  been  imported  in  quantity  from  the  south  of 
France,  of  very  good  quality. 

Charucters. — Otto  of  Rose  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
transparent,  but  when  tlie  temperature  is  gradually  lowered 
it  solidifies  into  a semi-transparent  mass,  consisting  of 
light  brilliant  scale-like  crystals  which,  on  rapid  cooling, 
erystalliso  in  the  form  of  feathery  prisms. 

Composition. — Otto  of  Rose  consists  of  an  elaeoptene  or 
fluid  oil,  which  is  an  oxygenated  body,  to  which  it  entirely 
owes  its  perfume,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  spirit ; and  a 
stearoptene  or  solid  hydrocarbon,  which  is  inodorous. 

Adulterations. — Otto  of  Rose  is  extensively  adulterated, 
and  amongst  the  more  commonly  occurring  substitutes  are 
Turkisli  oil  of  geranium,  or  oil  of  gingergrass  ; this  oil  is 
generally  bleached  prior  to  use  ; oil  of  rose  geranium  and 
oil  of  rhodium  ; this  oil  has  a pungent  bitter  taste.  All  of 
these  oils  have  a marked  acid  reaction,  true  otto  being 
neutral.  Fatty  oils,  such  as  almond  oil,  are  frequently 
added  to  otto  to  keep  it  permanently  fluid. 

No.  75.  Eosse  Gallicse  Petala.  Bed  Bose  Petals. 

The  fresh  and  dried  unexpanded  petals  of  Rosa  gallica. 
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Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  Levant  and  Southern 
Europe.  Cultivated  on  a large  scale  at  Wassenaar  and 
Noordwijk  in  the  Netherlands,  at  Mitcham  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  England,  also  in  Germany  and  France. 

Characters. — Usually  in  small,  cone-like  masses,  some- 
times separate  and  more  or  less  crumpled  ; when  opened 
out  the  petals  are  roundish,  with  a retuse  apex,  and  a short 
yellow  claw  ; fine  purplish  red,  whicli  does  not  fade  on 
drying  and  keeping,  velvety  in  aspect ; odour  fragrant, 
roseate ; taste  somewhat  bitter,  sliglitly  acid  and  astrin- 
gent. 

Collection. — Red  Rose  petals  are  genei’ally  gathered  while 
the  flower  is  still  unexpanded ; they  are  carefully  snipped 
off  by  means  of  scissors,  leaving  the  short  claw  attached 
to  tlie  calyx  ; they  are  then  immediately  dried  by  means  of 
a warm  stove,  and  afterwards  gently  shaken  in  sieves  to 
free  them  from  adhering  stamens. 

Cfjviposition. — A characteristic  colouring  matter,  quer- 
citrin,  gallic  acid,  sugar,  and  fat.  A ^ 

Adulteration. — About  five  years  ago  a considerable  amount 
of  artificially  coloured  rose  petals  was  shipped  to  London 
from  Hamburg,  but  the  fraud  was  soon  recognised.  The 
petals  were  coloured  with  a solution  of  rosaniline,  and 
when  treated  with  proof  spirit  gave  a deep  crimson  solu- 
tion. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Confectio  Rosie  Gallicie, 
Infusum  Rosffi  Acidum,  and  Syrupus  Rosa)  Gallicie. 

No.  76.  Rosse  Caninse  Fructus. 

Fndt  of  the  Dog  Hose.  Hips. 

The  ripe  fruits  of  Rosa  canina  and  other  indigenous 
allied  species. 

HaUtat. — Lidigenous.  , . ^ 

( haracters. — The  fruit  (a  cynarrhodum)  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  consists  of  an 
enlarged  and  succulent  calyx  tube,  ovoid  or  somewhat  oval, 
smooth,  shining,  scarlet  or  red,  and  containing  inside  a 
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large  number  of  seed-like  fruits  (achenes),  which  are  covered 
with  minute  hairs.  Inodorous  and  fleshy ; taste  agreeable, 
sweetish,  and  acidulous. 

Composition. — Citric  acid,  malic  acid,  sugar,  gum,  and 
traces  of  resin. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  Conf.  Eosae  Canina;  (Con- 
fectio  Cynosbati). 

No.  77.  TormentiUse  Rhizoma.  TonnentU. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  rhizome  of  Potentilla  Tormentilla. 

-Indigenous  to  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 

Characters. — The  rhizome  is  generally  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  iriTgularly  cylindrical,  and  sometimes  divided, 
thick,  and  externally  marked  by  numerous  protuberances; 
externally  of  a reddish-browui  colour,  internally  generally 
of  a deeper  tint ; fracture,  brittle  and  slightly  resinous ; 
inodorous,  taste  persistently  astringent. 

Composition. — Tormentil  contains  nearly  80  per  cent,  of 
tormentil-tanuic  acid  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  tormentil 
red,  closely  allied  to  rhatany-red  ; it  also  contains  small 
quantities  of  kinovic  and  ellagic  acids,  resm,  and  mucilage. 

Thcrajirutics. — Astringent. 

No.  78.  Cusso.  Kottsso. 

The  dried  panicles  (principally  of  the  female  flowers)  of 
Hagenia  Abyssinica  (Brayera  anthelmintica). 

Hahifat. — A large  tree  found  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Abyssinia. 

Characters. — The  flowers  occur  in  long  panicles,  and  are 
unisexual ; and  although  both  female  and  male  (monoecious) 
occur  in  the  same  tree,  the  former  is  chiefly  collected. 
Kousso  occurs  in  compressed  clusters,  or  more  or  less 
cylindrical  rolls  about  one  foot  in  length,  or  the  panicles 
are  broken  into  small  fragments,  varying  in  colour  from 
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brown,  greenisli-brown,  to  reddish  in  the  female  flowers. 
Odour  herby,  tea-like  ; taste  bitter,  aerid,  and  disagreeable. 
The  separate  panicles  are  much  branched,  and  zigzag  ; 
generally  covered  with  hairs  and  glands,  and  at  the  base 
of  each  branch  there  is  a large  sheathing  bract.  Flowers 
numerous,  small,  unisexual,  with  a membranous  bract  at  the 
base  of  each  flower.  The  calyx  is  hairy  externally. 

Red  Kousso  consists  entirely  of  female  flowers  ; it  is 
chiefly  imported  by  way  of  Aden  and  Bombay. 

Conijmitivn.  — Jionssin,  tannin,  wax,  gum,  and  sugar. 

Therapeutics. — Anthelmintic. 

Dose  J to  i ounce. 

OlHcial  Preparation. — Inf.  Cusso. 

No.  79.  Cortex  Pruni  Serotinse.  Wild  Cherry  Bark. 

(Not  official.) 

The  bark  of  Prunus  serotina,  from  which  the  outer 
suberous  layer  has  been  removed. 

Habitat. — A large  tree  growing  throughout  the  North 
American  Continent,  generally  about  sixty  feet  high. 

Characters. — The  bai’k  is  collected  from  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  occasionally  from  the  root.  As  met  with  it 
occurs  in  irregular,  flat,  or  channelled  pieces,  varying  from 
^ to  2 inches  broad,  and  about  0 inches  long : the  smaller 
and  thinner  pieces  are  obtained  from  the  branches ; they 
are  frequently  covered  with  a thin  papery  external  covering, 
marked  with  numerous  scars,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
shining.  The  inner  surface  is  finely  striated,  and  of  a 
reddish  or  cinnamon-brown  colour.  In  the  older  pieces, 
from  which  the  suberous  layer  has'been  removed,  generally 
by  shaving,  it  is  somewhat  irregular  and  rough,  and  of  a 
rusty  brown  colour.  The  bark  breaks  with  a brittle  and 
grimular  fracture.  It  lias  little  or  no  odour  when  dry,  but 
on  macerating  in  cold  water  for  a time  it  develops  the 
odour  of  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Taste  aromatic, 
bitter,  and  astringent,  followed  by  that  of  bitter  almonds. 
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Conijiositmi. — Wild  Cherry  bark  contains  a bitter  prin- 
ciple,  amygdalin,  and  a proteinaceous  body,  resembling 
emulsin ; it  also  contains  a little  gallic  acid,  resin,  and 
about  4 per  cent,  of  a tannin.  - 

Substitute.  — The  bark  of  this  species  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  for  that  obtained  from  the  Primus  Yirginiana. 

No.  80.  Fructus  Pruni.  P runes. 

The  dried  drupe  of  Prunus  domestica,  var.  Juliana. 

llahiUit. — The  plum  tree  is  indigenous  to  Western  Asia, 
particularly  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Northern 
Persia;  it  is  also  found  ivild  in  Greece.  The  medicinal 
prunes  obtained  from  the  above  variety  are  principally  cul- 
tivated in  France,  in  the  Loire  district. 

Cha meters. — The  dried  drupe  is  ovoid  or  oblong,  about 
one  inch  and  a quarter  long  ; of  a black  or  dark  purple 
colour;  glaucous,  shrivelled,  and  having  a longitudinal 
furrow.  The  sarcocarp  is  brownish,  without  marked  odour; 
and  the  putamen  smooth,  slightly  flattened,  hard,  and 
oblong  ; ridges  irregular.  The  sarcocarp,  ivhich  is  the 
portion  used  in  medieme,  has  a sweetish  sub-acid  agreeable 
taste.  The  seeds,  when  removed  and  submitted  to  pressure, 
yield  20  per  cent,  of  a bland  yellow  oil. 

L'oin position. — Sugar,  mucilaginous  matter,  pectin,  malic 
acid,  and  albuminoid  substance.  The  proportion  of  sugar 
varies  from  14  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 

Substitutes.— As  there  are  different  varieties  of  the  Prunus 
domestica,  their  fruits  are  collected;  the  German  prune  has 
a much  thicker  epicarp,  and  the  fruit  is  more  elongated. 

No.  81.  Amygdala  Amara.  Jiitter  Almond. 

The  ripe  seed  of  the  Bitter  Almond  Tree,  Prunus  Amyg- 
dalus,  var.  amara  (Amygdalus  communis,  var  amara). 

] If, lit, It. — The  almond  tree  is  found  growing  throughout 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia;  but  its  true  habitat  has  never  been 
thoroughly  ascertained.  It  is  cultivated  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Algeria,  and  other  North  African  countries. 
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Characters. — The  fruit  is  a drupe,  ovate  in  form,  and  from 
1 to  2 inches  long,  and  about  1^  inch  broad,  ^\'ith  a velvety 
sarcocarp,  which  is  ot  a white  colour,  and  which  splits  at 
maturity,  and  then  falls  olf,  leaving  naked,  and  still  attached 
to  the  stalk,  the  putamen,  containing  the  seed  which  con- 
stitutes the  commercial  almonds.  The  putamen  is  oblong, 
ovate,  and  pitted  with  irregular  holes  ; it  is  brittle,  and 
breaks  easily,  exposing  the  elongated  seed. 

The  seed  is  covered  with  a cinnamon  brown  scurfy  testa, 
pointed  at  its  upper  end,  and  rounded  at  the  other  extremity, 
presenting  a blunt  appearance,  the  testa  firmly  adherent  to 
the  pale  coloured  tegmen,  both  of  which  are  easily  removed 
on  macerating  the  seeds  in  water,  lea\ing  the  white  embryo. 
The  hilum  is  found  at  the  pointed  end,  and  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  almond,  from  which  runs  the  raphe,  terminating 
at  the  rounded  end  in  the  chalaza,  which  divides  into  a 
number  of  fine  lines  running  towards  the  pointed  upper 
end.  The  seed  is  composed  of  two  cotyledons,  white  and 
oily  ; between  the  cotyledons,  and  situated  at  the  pointed 
and  basal  end,  is  seen  the  small  plumule  and  radicle,  the 
latter  slightly  projecting.  Bitter  almonds  are  inodorous, 
but  when  chewed  have  a bland  nutty  flavour,  quickly 
changing  to  a bitter  taste,  and  a flavour  resembling  that 
of  ratafia  or  peach  kernels. 

Bitter  almonds  are  also  distinguished  from  sweet  almonds 
by  being  more  frequently  angular,  from  the  mutual  pressure 
of  two  occurring  in  the  same  putamen. 

Varieties. — There  are  several  commercial  varieties  of  bitter 
almonds,  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  country 
from  which  they  are  imported,  namely,  French,  Sicilian,  and 
Barbary. 

Composition. — From  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  of 
which  43  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  by  expi’essloii  ; and 
about  7 per  cent,  of  cane-sugar.  They  also  contain  two 
proteinaceous  substances.  Amandin,  Emulsin  or  Synaptase, 
and  a characteristic  glucoside,  Amyg^l^im 

Amandin  and  Emulsin.  These  proteinaceous  bodies  are 
extracted  from  the  bitter  almond  cake  after  removal  of 
the  oil  by  expression,  and  the  amygdalin  by  alcohol  ; the 
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residual  cake  is  macerated  in  cold  water,  and  then  filtered, 
the  filtrate  carefully  evaporated  to  one-third  its  original 
volume,  and  acetic  acid  added,  which  precipitates  the 
amandin.  This  is  collected  on  a filter,  washed  with  water 
containing  a little  acetic  acid,  and  then  carefully  dried.  To 
the  filtrate  containing  the  emulsin  alcohol  is  added,  and  the 
precipitated  emulsin  is  collected.  Emulsin  seems  to  be  the 
principal  agent  in  decomposing  the  amygdalm  and  in 
^ emulsifying  the  fatty  oil. 

Amygdalin.  This  crystalline  body  is  best  prepared  from 
the  seeds  after  they  have  been  freed  from  the  fatty  oil  by 
exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtering,  and  allowing  the 
liquid  to  stand,  when  it  crystallises  in  prisms.  It  is  after- 
wards purified  by  washing  with  ether  and  recrystallising 
from  boiling  alcohol.  Bitter  almonds  yield  about  3 per 
cent,  of  amygdalin. 

Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  The  bitter  almond 
cake,  after  expression  of  the  fatty  oil,  is  broken  up  and 
macerated  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  Avater,  at  a 
tempei’ature  of  120°  E.,  for  about  tAventy-four  hours  ; too 
high  a heat  must  be  aA-oided,  otherwise  the  albuminoid 
ferments  Avill  become  coagulated,  and  cease  to  act.  The 
yield  of  essential  oil  is  very  variable,  due  to  the  different 
kinds  of  almonds,  but  ranges  from  -8  to  2-8  per  cent. 

Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  a colourless  liquid,  Avith 
an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  Avhen 
freshly  prepared  smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Specific  gravity,  1-00,  and  Avhen  freed  from  acid,  1-049. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  The  oil,  Avhen 
first  prepared,  ahvays  contains  variable  quantities  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  AA’hen  freed  from  it  consists  entirely  of  pure 
benzaldehyd. 

Purification  of  the  oil.  Various  processes  have  been  used 
in  remoA-ing  the  hydrocyanic  acid ; such  as  solution  of 
sodium  acid  sulphite,  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  oxide, 
and  a mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  slaked  lime  ; the 
latter  is  the  one  generally  employed.  The  ferrous  sulphate 
and  slaked  lime  are  intimately  mixed,  and  placed  in  the 
still,  the  oil  is  added,  and  the  whole  stirred,  and  left  to 
stand  some  time,  and  finally  distilled  Avith  superheated 
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steam  (Eck),  and  the  oil  collected.  This  method  occasions 
a loss  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  oil  afterwards  is  very 
prone  to  oxidation,  being  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

Adulteration. — The  volatile  oil  is  frequently  liable  to 
adulteration  with  nitrobenzol  or  oil  of  mirbane,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform.  The  two  latter  can  be  detected  by 
distillmg  at  a low  temperature,  when  they  will  pass  over, 
leaving  the  oil.  Various  methods  can  be  used  for  the 
detection  of  nitrobenzol ; the  following  two  give  good 
results : add  a drop  or  two  of  the  oil  to  a solution  of 
potassio-stannous  chloride,  and  afterwards  a drop  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  finally  a little  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  when 
the  blue  colour  of  sodium  erythrophenylate  is  produced 
(Jacquemin) ; or  dissolve  the  oil  in  alcohol,  and  then  add 
some  hydrochloric  acid  and  a few  strips  of  zinc  ; after  the 
action  ceases  add  one-third  its  volume  of  ether  and  agitate, 
decant  the  ethereal  layer,  allow  it  to  evaporate,  then  add  a 
little  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  when  a purplish  blue 
colour  will  appear  (Hoffman). 

<)[dcial  Preparation. — Oleum  Amygdalse. 

No.  82,  Amygdala  Dulcis.  Sweet  Almonds. 

The  ripe  seed  of  the  sweet  almond  tree,  Prunus  Amyg- 
dalus,  var.  dulcis  (Arnygdalus  communis,  var.  dulcis). 

Habitat. — Similar  to  the  Bitter  Almond  tree. 

Varieties. — They  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  are  principally  exported  via  Valencia  and  Itahan 
and  French  ports.  The  cultivation  in  Spain  is  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent ; and  the  best  almonds  are  ex- 
ported from  Malaga  and  known  as  Jordan  almonds.  This 
variety  is  particularly  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; the 
putamen  of  this  variety  is  hard  and  brittle.  The  soft-shelled 
almonds  are  mainly  obtained  from  Prunus  Arnygdalus,  var. 
fragilis.  The  commercial  names  for  the  varieties  are 
Jordan,  Valencia,  Sicilian,  and  Barbary. 

Characters. — Sweet  Almonds  are  botanically  identical 
with  the  bitter,  but  differ  in  generally  being  longer  and 
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narrower,  with  a sweQt,  bland,  nutty  flavour,  w'hich  does 
not  become  bitter,  and  the  white  emulsion  does  not  acquire 
any  marked  odour  on  standing. 

Co7nposition. — Sweet  Almonds  possess  qualitatively  the 
same  composition  as  the  bitter,  with  the  exception  that 
they  contain  no  amygdalin  and  a relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  fixed  oil,  viz.  56  per  cent. 

Almond  Oil  is  obtained  from  both  bitter  and  sweet 
almonds.  They  are  first  agitated  to  remove  adhering  dust^ 
then  crushed  and  placed  in  canvas  bags  and  submitted  to 
pressure  by  the  hydraulic  press,  when  60  per  cent,  of  oil  is 
obtained ; frequently  they  are  pressed  between  warm  steel 
plates,  but  a lower  yield  of  oil  is  obtained  in  this  way.  The 
oil  is  of  a pale  straAV-yellow  colour,  thin  and  nearly  in- 
odorous, with  a bland  oleaginous  nutty  taste ; soluble  in 
ether,  benzine,  and  chloroform.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
rapidly  changes,  becoming  rancid,  and  the  odour  rank 
and  disagreeable.  It  is  nearly  pure  olein,  with  a minute 
quantity  of  palmitin,  and  is  closely  related  to  olive  oil. 

Oficial  Prepamtions. — 01.  Amygdala;,  and  Pulv.  Amyg- 
dala' Co. 

No.  83.  Lauro-cerasi  Folia.  Gheny-Laiucl  Leaves. 

The  fresh  leaves  of  Prunus  Lauro-cerasus. 

Habitat. — Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  naturalised  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  England  as  an  ornamental 
shrub. 

Characters. — The  leaves  are  thick,  coriaceous,  glossy,  on 
strong  short  petioles,  oblong  or  slightly  obovate,  five  to 
seven  inches  long,  and  tapering  towards  the  extremities  ; 
apex  recurved,  revolute  at  the  margins,  which  are  distinctly 
but  sharply  serrated,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath,  with 
a prominent  midrib,  on  either  side  of  which,  near  the  base, 
are  two  to  four  glandular  depressions.  The  fresh  leaves 
unbroken  are  inodorous,  but  on  bruising  develop  a ratafia- 
like odour  ; taste  slightly  astringent,  aromatic  and  bitter. 
The  best  time  to  collect  the  leaves  is  during  July  and 
August. 
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Composition. — Chorry-LfliUrGl  leaves  contain  a principle 
closely  related  to  amygdalin,  whicli  is  called  lauro-cerasin  ; 
they  also  contain  ennilsin,  malic  acid,  tannin,  and  wax. 

When  the  leaves  are  chopped  fine  and  macerated  in 
water  and  then  distilled,  the  distillate  contains  the  volatile 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  hydrocyanic  acid  ; the  official 
preparation  is  supposed  to  contain  •!  per  cent,  of  the  latter  ; 
from  a number  of  samples  examined  the  highest  percentage 
obtained  was  -075,  and  the  lowest  -036  ; it  is  an  extremely 
unstable  preparation. 

Therupeutics. — The  same  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Officinl  Preparation, — Aqua  Lauro-cerasi. 


No.  84.  Semen  Cydoniae.  Quince  Seed  or  Pips. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  seeds  of  Cydonia  vulgaris  (Pyrus  Cydonia). 

Hafdtai. — Indigenous  to  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  natural- 
ized in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; 
cultivated  in  America. 

Character. — The  fruit,  which  is  sub-globular,  or  pyriform, 
has  a golden-yellow  colour,  and  powerful  odour,  with  a 
strong  astringent  taste  while  unripe.  Botanically  it  differs 
from  an  apple  in  having  numerous  seeds  arranged  in  two 
rows  in  each  loculus,  an  apple  having  only  two  seeds  in 
each.  Quince  seeds  are  oval  or  oblong  in  form,  and  by 
mutual  pressure  flattened  and  three-sided  ; the  hilum  is  at 
the  lower  pointed  end,  from  which  the  raphe  runs  as  a 
straight  ridge  to  the  other  end ; the  testa  is  of  a mahogany- 
brown  colour,  covered  with  a mucilaginous  epithelium. 
The  kernels  when  bruised  and  steeped  in  water  evolve  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Composition. — Quince  Seeds  when  thoroughly  exliausted 
with  water  yield  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  dry  mucilage,  and 
one  part  of  seeds  will  readily  gelatinise  thirty  parts  of 
water,  - , . - 

Therapeutics. — The  pulp  and  rind  possess  an  astringent 
character,  and  are  used  in  cases  of  Inemorrhage. 
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No.  85.  Carophyllum.  Clove. 

The  dried  iinexpanded  flower-bud  of  Eugenia  caryo- 
pliyllata  (Caryopliyllus  aromaticus). 

Habitat. — The  Clove  tree  is  strictly  indigenous  to  the 
Molucca  Mands,  but  is  now  almost  destroyed  in  those  dis- 
tricts. It  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  East  Indian  Islands, 
Zanzibar,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Collection. — As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  of  the  corymbose 
inflorescence  alter  in  colour  from  green  to  brownish-red, 
the  branches  are  beaten  with  sticks,  when  the  flower-buds, 
from  the  peculiar  jointed  character  of  the  short  stalks  sup- 
porting them,  fall  off,  or  the  flower-buds  are  carefully 
picked  by  hand  ; this  latter  method  being  the  one  adopted 
in  Zanzibar.  The  cloves  are  then  spread  out  on  sheets  or 
bamboo  trays,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  col- 
lection is  carried  on  twice  a year,  in  the  months  of  Jime 
and  December.  The  best  cloves  are  imported  from  Zanzi- 
bar and  the  Moluccas. 

Characters. — The  flower-bud  of  the  clove  tree  consists  of 
an  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical  caljTc,  solid,  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  somewhat  wrinkled,  divided  at  the  top 
into  four  limbs,  clasping  the  imbricate  corolla,  which  forms 
a rounded  head  of  a lighter  colour,  enclosing  numerous 
stamens  arranged  in  four  bundles.  The  ovary  is  situated 
near  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube  and  is  two-celled,  and  con- 
tains numerous  ovules,  the  style  projecting  upwards  as  a 
fine  point.  The  clove  varies  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length  ; odour  strong  and  fragrant ; taste  aro- 
matic, warm,  and  pungent.  When  indented  with  the  finger- 
nail it  emits  minute  drops  of  oil ; the  oil  is  contained  in 
irregular  circles  of  oil  ducts  or  cells,  which  are  situated 
just  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  calyx.  ^ ' • 

Composition. — Caryophyllin  and  Eugenin  and  volatile  oil.  ^ 

The  volatile  oil  is  generally  obtained  by  distilling  with 
superheated  steam,  the  cloves  being  first  well  bruised  ; or 
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tliey  may  be  distilled  with  water  to  which  salt  has  been 
added  to  increase  the  boiling  poiift.  The  oil  is  almost 
colourless,  or  of  a pale  straw  colour  ; on  keeping  it  darkens 
and  becomes  more  viscid,  possessing  in  a marked  degree 
the  odour  and  taste  of  the  clove  ; it  sinks  in  water,  the 
specific  gravity  varying  from  1‘085  to  1‘055.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  gives  a purple  colour  on  the 
addition  of  ferric  chloride.  Cloves  yield  from  14  to  20  per 
cent,  of  volatile  oil,  of  which  eugenol  comprises  about  70 
per  cent.  The  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  clove  stalks, 
which  yield  about  5 per  cent. 

Adulteration.  — Occasionally  cloves  are  submitted  to 
adulteration,  and  for  this  purpose  cloves  fi-om  which 
the  volatile  oil  has  been  removed  are  used.  They  are 
easily  recognised  by  being  soft  and  moist,  the  globular 
corolla  being  usually  absent ; they  also  have  a very  faint 
odour,  and  no  sharp  pungent  taste.  Clove  stalks  are 
sometimes  fomid  in  samples  of  cloves,  the  result  of  care- 
less picking ; they  are  slightly  branched,  and  of  a light 
colour,  and  possess  the  characteristic  clove  odour  and  taste. 
The  inferior  fruit  or  berries  known  as  mother  cloves  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  commerce  : they  are  covered  with 
the  persistent  cal}"x,  and  usually  contain  two  or  three  seeds, 
and  are  about  one  inch  in  length.  They  also,  like  all  parts 
of  the  clove  tree,  possess  a pungent  and  aromatic  taste. 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic  and  carminative. 

Official  Prejiaratio7us. — Inf.  Aurantii  Co.;  Inf.  CaryophyUi ; 
Mist.  Ferri  Aromat.  ; 01.  CaryophyUi;  Vin.  Opii. 

No.  86.  Pimenta.  Pimento. 

Si/7i07njm  : — AUsiyice,  Jamaica  Pqyper. 

The  dried,  unripe,  full-grown  fruit  of  Pimenta  officinalis 
(Eugenia  Pimenta). 

Habitat. — The  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America  ; but  the  island  of  Jamaica  supplies  the 
bulk  of  that  which  is  imported. 
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Collection. — The  Allspice  trees  are  usually  planted  in 
rows,  called  Pimento  walks,  and  require  very  little  atten- 
tion. After  the  tree  flowers  they  are  rapidly  succeeded  by 
the  berries,  and  these  after  attaining  their  full  size,  but 
still  unripe,  are  removed,  and  spread  out,  and  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  They  are  frequently  assorted 
according  to  size  by  shaking  them  through  sieves  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness. 

Characters. — Pimento  consists  of  the  nearly  globular 
fruit,  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  crowned  at  the 
apex  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx  in  the  form  of  a scar- 
like ring.  Pericarp  rough  from  the  presence  of  oil  glands, 
brittle,  and  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  internally  lighter, 
Avoody,  two-celled,  each  containing  a brown,  roxmdish, 
reniform  seed.  Odour  and  taste  Avarm,  aromatic,  re- 
sembling that  of  cloves.  ^ 

Composition. — Pimento  contains  a volatile  oil,  an  alkaloid, 
tannic  acid,  resin,  and  starch.  The  Volatile  Oil,  AA'hich  is 
obtained  by  bruising  the  fruit  and  distilling  Avith  steam, 
separates  as  a pale  yelloAv  oil,  becoming  broAvn  on  keeping; 
it  sinks  in  water.  Specific  gravity,  1‘087. 

Therapeutics.  — Stimulant  and  carminative. 

Official  Preparations. — Aqua  Pimentae,  Oleum  Pimentoe. 


No.  87.  Oleum  Cajuputi.  Oil  of  Cajuput. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  minor  . 
(Melaleuca  Cajuputi). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  East  Indian  Isl§.nds  ; but 
the  oil  is  mainly  obtained  from  the  islands  of  CePebes  and 
Boiiro. 

Preparation. — The  leaA^es  are  collected  and  chopped  up, 
then  alloAA'ed  to  undergo  fermentation,  after  Avhich  the  oil  is 
obtained  by  distillation.  By  alloAving  the  leaves  to  undergo 
fermentation  a greater  yield  of  oil  is  obtained. 

Characters. — Oil  of  cajuput  is  a transparent,  limpid,  vola- 
tile, pale  bluish-green  liquid,  with  a powerful,  agreeable, 
camphoraceous  odour,  and  a warm,  bitterish,  camphor- 
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aceous,  afterwards  cooling  taste.  Specific  gravity  from 
•914  to  'OSO.  Readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  fixed  oils,  and 
ether.  On  redistilling  the  oil  it  becomes  colourless. 

Conipoidtion. — The  oil  consists  principally  of  cajuputene. 

The  peculiar  bluish -green  colour  of  the  oil  is  mainly  due 
to  minute  traces  of  copper ; but  there  are  certain  oils 
derived  from  other  species,  which  have  a natural  green  hue, 
which  becomes  fainter  on  keeping. 

AdnUeratio)t.  — lLnYpentine  oil  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
samples  of  this  oil.  The  presence  of  this  adulterant  renders 
the  oil  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  treated  with 
iodine  violent  action  takes  place,  whereas  cajuput  oil  has 
only  a faint  action  with  iodme. 

Thentpcutica. — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

Official  Preparations. — Lin.  Crotonis  ; Sp.  Cajuputi. 

No.  88.  Eucalyptus.  Eucahjpius  Leaves. 

The  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

Habitat. — This  importaiit  genus  is  found  throughout 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Several  members  have  been 
introduced  to  the  South  of  Europe,  where  they  grow  to 
large  size. 

Characters. — There  are  two  varieties  of  leaves.  Those 
obtained  from  the  young  plant  are  short,  opposite,  oval  or 
oblong,  and  of  a pale  bluish-green  colour,  covered  with  a 
whitish  waxy  bloom.  The  other  variety  is  obtained  from 
older  plants.  They  are  lanceolate,  oblique  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  to  a fine  point  at  the  apex  ; texture  coriaceous ; 
■colour  greyish  green  ; midrib  prominent,  from  the  base  of 
which,  running  towards  the  apex,  are  seen  two  well- 
developed  lateral  veins.  Throughout  the  mass  of  the  leaf 
there  are  numerous  pellucid  oil  ducts.  Odour  camphor- 
aceous,  taste  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter,  followed 
by  a sensation  of  coldness. 

The  flowers,  which  are  frequently  met  with  amongst  the 
leaves,  are  Hable  at  first  to  be  mistaken  for  fruits.  The 
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calyx  is  united  and  woody,  top- shaped,  rough  and  warty, 
and  covered  with  a peculiar  whitish  bloom.  The  upper 
portion  is  firmly  connected  with  the  corolla,  forming  the 
so-called  operculum,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a cone,  and 
easily  removed.  Situated  in  a disc  on  the  calyx  are 
numerous  yellow  stamens.  The  ovary  is  firmly  united  to 
the  calyx  tube,  and  is  five  celled. 

Composition. — The  leaves  yield  variable  quantities  of  a 
volatile  oil ; they  also  contain  tannin,  a crystalline  fatty 
acid,  and  resin. 

Oleum  Eucalypti,  Eiicahijitus  Oil. — The  Oil  distilled  from 
the  fresh  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Eucalyptus  amyg- 
dalina,  and  other  species  of  Eucalyptus. 

Preparation. — The  leaves,  and  frequently  the  young 
twigs,  are  collected,  and  then  submitted  to  distillation  with 
water,  and  the  light  oil  which  separates  from  the  aqueous 
distillate  syphoned  oft’.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  con- 
tact with  calcium  chloride  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
water.  As  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  are  utilised  in 
preparing  the  oils,  there  necessarily  exists  considerable 
dift'erence  in  their  colour,  odour,  and  specific  gravity. 

Characters. — The  volatile  oils  are  of  a pale  or  dark 
yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  colourless ; these  mobile 
fluids  becoming  darker  in  colour  and  thicker  by  age.  Taste 
aromatic,  pungent,  and  camphoraceous  in  the  case  of  E. 
globulus,  slightly  resembling  peppermint  in  that  of  E. 
amygdalina ; whilst  that  yielded  by  the  other  species  is 
more  or  less  terebinthinate.  An  oil  of  a specific  gravity 
above  '880  should  be  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  rectified 
spirit,  and  should  dissolve  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  salicylic  acid.  That  of  a specific  gravity  below 
•880  should  not  require  more  than  six  volumes  of  rectified 
spirit  for  complete  solution,  and  should  dissolve  one  six- 
teenth of  its  weight  of  salicylic  acid  (Mac  Ewan).  Gene- 
rally the  darker  oils  are  the  best. 

Composition. — Oil  of  Eucalyptus  varies  in  its  composition, 
according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  oil 
of  E.  globulus  contains  about  GO  per  cent,  of  a terpene. 
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eucalyptene,  about  80  per  cent,  of  cymeno,  and  an  oxy- 
genated hydrocarbon  called  eucalyptol. 

Adulterations. — Turpentine  oil,  if  present  in  eucalyptus 
oil,  "will  diminish  its  solubility  in  alcohol. 


No.  89.  Granati  Radicis  Cortex.  Pumcijranaie  Root  BarU. 

The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  Granatum. 

Halntat. — Indigenous  to  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor ; 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

Characters. — The  bark  occurs  in  quills  from  3 to  G inches 
in  length,  or  in  fragments,  externally  of  a brownish  grey 
colour,  marked  with  corky  ridges  or  warts,  or  cracked,  with 
faint  longitudinal  strife  and  depressions,  internally  of  a 
reddish  yellow  colour,  smooth,  having  a short  fracture  and 
a greenish  yellow  colour ; no  odour,  but  a bitter  and 
astringent  taste. 

An  infusion  gives  a black  colour  on  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride. 

Corn-position. — Pomegranate  Root  Bark  contains  tanni^-- 
acid,  mannitol,  and  an  alkaloid  named  Pelletierine. 

Adulterations. — Box  and  Barberry  barks  are  used  some- 
times to  adulterate  it ; they  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are  destitute  of  astringency. 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  frequently  substituted  for  it ; it 
occurs  in  flattish  pieces,  of  a reddish  brown  colour  exter- 
nally, and  internally  of  a lighter  colour,  marked  with  nume- 
rous depressions  caused  by  the  seeds,  some  of  the  pieces 
having  a portion  of  the  toothed  calyx  adherent. 

Therapeutics. — Vermifuge. 

Official  Preparation. — Decoctum  Granati  Radicis. 


The  dried  ripe  berries  of  Myrtus  communis. 

Halntat. — A native  of  Western  Asia,  the  myrtle  has  now 
become  naturalised  to  Southern  Europe. 


No.  90.  Myrti  Fructus.  Myrtle  Berries. 
(Not  official.) 
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Characters. — The  fruit  is  a sub-globular,  fleshy,  purplish 
black  berry  about  the  size  of  a pea,  two-celled,  each  cell 
■containing  four  small  seeds  reniform  in  shape;  odour  agree- 
able, taste  sweetish  and  subacid. 

Composition. — The  fruit  contains  citric  and  malic  acids, 
sugar,  tannin,  and  a little  resin  and  volatile  oil. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  distilled  with  water  yield  the 
fragrant  Eau,  d’am/e. 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic  and  astringent. 

CUCTTRBITACEiE. 

No.  91.  Colocynthidis  Pulpa.  Colocynth  Pulp. 

The  dried  peeled  fruit,  freed  from  seeds,  of  Citrullus 
■Colocynthis.  There  are  three  commercial  varieties,  viz., 
Turkish,  Spanish,  Mogador,  the  latter  unpeeled.  The 
Turkish  variety  affords  more  pulp  in  proportion  to  the 
seed. 

Habitat. — The  colocynth  plant  is  met  with  in  several 
countries  in  Asia,  including  India,  Japan,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  abundantly  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  North- 
ern Africa. 

Characters. — The  fruit,  which  is  a pepo,  is  about  the  size 
and  form  of  a large  orange,  covered  with  a thin  parchment- 
like rind  of  a light  brown  colour,  -which  is  removed  by 
slicing  or  scraping.  As  imported  it  is  in  roundish  balls, 
more  or  less  broken,  colour  white,  very  light,  spongy,  tough, 
and  consisting  of  tlie  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded. 
The  pulp  when  freed  from  the  seeds  is  without  odour,  but 
possesses  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

The  fruit  consists  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  pulp  and  75 
per  cent,  of  seeds,  which  contain  17  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil. 

Composition. — Colocynth  contains  a glucoside  colocynthin, 
to  the  extent  of  J per  cent,  only,  and  pectin,  mumlaginous 
and  gummy  matter. 

Adulteration. — Frequently  the  seeds  are  powdered  and 
mixed  with  the  pulp,  such  an  addition  is  best  detected  by 
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percolating  the  pulp  with  benzine  and  allow’ing  the- 
percolate  to  evaporate,  w'hen  an  oily  residue  will  be  left  if 
the  seeds  are  present,  also  by  the  amount  of  ash,  the  pulp 
affording  11  per  cent.,  and  the  seeds  only  2-7  per  cent. 

Therapeutics. — A drastic  purgative. 

Olficial  Preparations.  — Ext.  Colocynthidis  Co.  ; PiL 
Colocynthidis  Co.;  Pil.  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami. 

No.  92.  Elaterium.  Elaterium. 

Synonym  : — E.vtractum  Elaterii. 

A sediment  from  the  juice  of  the  squirting  cucumber, 
Ecballium  Elaterium  (Ecballium  officinarum.)  v 

Habitat.  — Indigenous  to  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  Cultivated  at  Hitchin  and  Mitcham,  also  in 
France. 

Description. — The  Squirting  Cucumber  is  a coarse,  hispid 
plant,  decumbent  in  its  habit,  throwing  up  a thickened 
succulent  stem  to  a height  of  about  2 feet,  bearing  coarse 
triangular  leaves  and  unisexual  flow'ers.  The  fruit  is  an 
ovoid  pepo,  about  two  inches  in  length,  studded  with  a 
number  of  short  prickles,  and  hangs  from  a recurved  stalk ; 
it  is  of  a pale  green  colour,  three-celled,  and  contains 
numerous  seeds,  immersed  in  a thin  mucilaginous  juice 
having  a bitter  taste.  When  the  fruit  ripens,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  September,  it  separates  suddenly  from  the  stalk, 
discharging  at  the  same  time  the  numerous  light  browur 
seeds  and  the  w'atery  juice  surrounding  them. 

Preparation  of  Elaterium. — The  nearly  ripe  fruits  are- 
carefully  collected  and  then  cut  lengthwise,  and  the  juice 
obtained  by  gently  pressing  the  portions.  Sometimes  the 
contents  are  gouged  out  with  the  thumb,  aim  the  whole 
thrown  on  a hair-sieve  and  washed  with  a little  water. 
The  muddy  liquid  is  set  aside  for  some  time,  and  then  the 
clear  supernatant  liquid  decanted  ; the  sediment  is  then 
poured  on  a linen  cloth  and  allowed  to  drain,  then  dried 
on  porous  tiles  exposed  to  the  sun’s  heat  or  in  a drying 
closet.  This  process  is  the  one  recommended  by  Dr. 
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Clutterbuck  in  1820.  The  fruits  afford  about  0‘123  per 
cent,  of  elaterium. 

Chamcters. — Elaterium  occurs  in  light  friable  flat  or 
slightly  curved  opaque  cakes,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick ; pale  green,  greyish-green,  or  yellowish-green, 
according  to  age  ; fracture  finely  granular  ; odour  faint, 
tea-like  ; taste  bitter  and  acrid.  It  does  not  eft'ervesce 
when  treated  witli  mineral  acids  ; boiled  with  water  and 
the  decoction  cooled,  the  addition  of  iodine  affords  little  or 
no  blue  colour  ; when  treated  with  rectified  spirit  it  should 
give  up  about  one-half  its  -weight.  Maltese  Elaterium 
occurs  in  pieces  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  the  English  kind, 
and  is  less  active,  r.  . ^ , 

Composition. — Elaterium  contains  a characteristic  prin- 
ciple Elaterin,  pectin,  and  gummy  substances. 

Determination  of  Elaterin. — Finely  powder  a W’cighed 
quantity  of  Elaterium,  and  intimately  mix  it  with  twice  its 
weight  of  finely  powdered  pumice  or  washed  sand,  then 
pack  in  a small  percolator  and  pass  chloroform  through  the 
mixture  until  a drop  evaporated  on  a watch-glass  leaves  no 
appreciable  residue ; recover  the  chloroform  from  the  dark- 
green  percolate  by  distillation,  then  wash  the  residue  with 
anhydrous  ether  until  the  washings  are  free  from  colour, 
and  carefully  dry  it  on  a water-bath  and  weigh.  The  process 
recommended  by  the  riiarmacopoeia  of  adding  ether  to  the 
chloroformic  solution  does  not  completely  precipitate  the 
Elaterin.  A sample  of  Maltese  Elaterium  gave  by  the  above 
process  28  per  cent,  of  Elaterm  ; good  English  Elaterium 
should  yield  about  80  per  cent. 

Therajtcutics. — A powerful  hydragogue  cathartic. 

Dose  to  i grain. 

{>(ficial.  Preparation. — Pulvis  Elaterini  Co. 

UMBELLIFERiE. 

No.  93.  Conii  Folia.  Hemlock  Leaves. 

The  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches  of  Conium  Macu- 
latum. 
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Hubitat. — Indigenous  throughout  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa,  naturalized  in  certain  districts  in  America. 

Spotted  Hemlock  is  a biennial  plant,  and 
during  the  first  year  produces  only  a small  tuft  of  leaves  ; 
during  the  second  year  the  stem  increases  in  size,  ultimately 
reaching  a height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  lower  leaves 
found  on  this  stem  are  the  largest,  having  a sheathing 
petiole  which  is  more  or  less  hollow.  They  are  much 
divided,  broadly  ovate  in  outline  and  pinnately  decompound ; 
the  pinme  being  oblong-lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  toothed 
and  each  lobe  terminating  in  a white  point,  the  entire  leaf 
varying  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length.  T'he  upper  leaves 
are  much  smaller  and  less  decompound,  the  petioles  being 
almost  absent.  When  fresh  the  leaves  are  of  a dark  green 
colour,  lighter  beneath,  and  on  drying  change  to  a greyish- 
green  colour.  Odour  strong  and  disagreeable,  resembling 
the  urine  of  mice,  increased  on  addition  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  The  lower  portion  of  the  stem  is  marked 
with  numerous  purphsh,  ._s^ts,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles  there  is  a long  reddish  line.  /-  . 

Composition. — Hemlock  Leaves  lose  on  drying  about  80 
per  cent,  by  weight.  They  contain  a minute  quantity  of 
conine,  which  is  combined  with  malic  acid  ; it  is  contained 
in  the  juice  obtained  by  expressing  the  leaves.  The  leaves^ 
on  incineration  leave  about  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  ash.  C-f  ■ L> 

iEthusa  Cynapium,  Fool’s  Parsley,  is  a common  weed, 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  hemlock  by  the  absence 
of  the  general  involucre  and  the  long  pendant  involucel  of 
three  bracts  on  each  partial  umbel.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  hemlock  in  outline  and  subdivision,  but  when 
bruised  emit  a disagreeable  foetid  alliaceous  odour,  and  the 
ridges. on  the  fruit  are  devoid  of  the  wavy  outhne  charac- 
teristic of  Hemlock  fruits. 

Therapeutics. — Sedative  and  resolvent. 

OlficUd  Preparations. — Extractum  Conii.  Succus  Conii. 

No.  94.  Conii  Fruetus.  Hemlock  Fruit. 

The  fruit  of  Conium  Maculatum,  gathered  when  fully 
developed,  but  while  still  green,  and  carefully  dried. 
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Conium  fruits,  as  met  with,  have  generally  become 
separated  into  their  component  mericarps.  Each  mericarp 
is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,,  slightly  compressed 
laterally,  having  a convex  outer  surface,  marked  with  five 
crenate  or  wavy  ridges,  the  intervening  furrows  being 
devoid  of  vittie.  Colour,  grey-green  or  gi-eyish. 

Composition. — Hemlock  fruits  contain  conine  and  its 
derivatives,  methylconine  and  conhydrine,  with  small 
quantities  of  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  the  latter  closely 
resembling  that  of  cumin  ; and  malic  and  acetic  acids. 

Therapeutics. — Sedative. 

Official  rrqutration. — Tinctura  Conii. 


No.  95.  Ajowan  Fructus.  Ajoiran,  True  Bishop's  Weed. 

The  dried  ripe  fruits  of  Carum  Ajowan  (Ptychotis  Ajowan, 
Ammi  Copticum). 

Habitat. — India,  cultivated  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 

Characters. — Ajowan  Fruits  are  very  small,  greyish-brown 
in  colour,  rough  on  the  external  surface,  the  taste  is  spicy 
and  aromatic ; when  bruised,  they  exhale  the  odour  of 
thyme.  Each  mericarp  has  five  ridges,  with  a correspond- 
ing number  of  vittie. 

Composition. — When  distilled,  the  fruits  yield  about  6 per 
cent,  of  a volatile  oil  to  which  they'  owe  their  marked 
aromatic  taste. 

The  oil  yields,  on  being  submitted  to  cold,  nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  thymol,  which  may  be  purified  by  redistilling  from 
calcium  cliloride.  It  occurs  in  large  tabular  crystals, 
having  the  odour  of  thyme.  They  sink  in  cold  water,  but 
when  melted,  float  on  the  surface.  Sp.  gr.  1'02G.  When 
heated  the  crystals  volatilize  entirely,  melting  between 
110°  P.  and  123°  F.  Thy  mol  forms  with  caustic  scda  a 
crystallisable  and  soluble  compound. 
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No.  96.  Anethi  Fructus.  Dill  Fndt. 

The  dried  fruit  of  Peucedanum  graveolens  (Anethum 
graveolens). 

Habitat. — Found  wild  throughout  Southern  Europe,  Asia 
Mmor,  and  the  Caucasus  ; cultivated  in  Lidia. 

Characters. — The  cremocarp  is  broadly  oval,  surrounded 
by  a membranous  wing  of  a paler  colour.  When  fully  ripe 
it  separates  into  two  mericarps,  which  are  flat  upon  their 
face  and  somewhat  convex  at  the  back ; three  of  the  ridges 
are  sharply  keeled,  the  other  two  extend  into  the  flattened 
margin.  The  odour  is  agreeable  and  aromatic  ; the  taste 
sweetish  and  aromatic.  Indian  Dill  fruits  are  more  elon- 
gated and  narrower,  of  a lighter  colour,  and  more  convex 
at  the  back.  They  are  produced  by  Anethum  Sowa,  which 
is  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  identical  with  A. 
graveolens. 

Composition. — Dill  fruits  yield,  on  distillation  with  water, 
about  4 per  cent,  of  an  essential  oil ; no  further  examination 
of  the  fruit  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Essential  Oil  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  becoming 
darker  on  keeping ; it  possesses  the  agreeable  aromatic 
odour  of  the  fruit ; when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it  a red 
colour  is  produced. 

Therapeutics. — Carminative. 

Official  Prejia rations. — Aqua  Anethi,  Oleum  Anethi. 

No.  97.  Anisi  Fructus.  Anise  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  of  Pimpinella  Anisum.  . 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  Eg}^pt,  and  Greece; 
cultivated  in  Southern  and  Central  Eurone,  Amei’ica,  and 
India. 

Characters. — The  fruits  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  the  Kussian  variety  being  shorter.  They  are  ovoid- 
oblong  in  form,  of  a grey-brown  colour,  and  their  entire 
surface  is  covered  with  short  hairs.  The  two  mericarps 
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are  always  firmly  united  to  the  carpophore  ; each  has  five 
ridges,  and  on  examining  its  transverse  section  fifteen  vitt® 
are  noticeable.  The  fruit  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
and  sweet  spicy  taste. 

Alicante  Anise  is  the  best,  next  comes  the  German. 

Coiiiposition. — The  fruits  yield  about  2 per  cent,  of 
Volatile  Oil ; they  also  contain  gum,  sugar,  and  fixed  oil. 
The  Volatile  Oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  fruits  with 
Avater  ; on  cooling  the  oil  separates  from  the  aqueous  dis- 
tillate, and  is  easily  removed. 

Adulterations. — {a)  The  Fruit.  Occasionally  conium 
fruits  have  been  found,  having  become  admixed  by  accident ; 
they  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  mericarps  being 
separate,  and  by  their  smooth  surface. 

[h)  The  Volatile  Oil.  The  principal  adulterants  are  wax, 
camphor,  and  alcohol ; the  two  former  raise  the  congealing 
point  of  the  oil,  and  the  first  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; if 
camphor  were  present  it  Avould  dissolve  with  the  oil,  but 
on  pouring  the  solution  into  warm  water  the  camphor  Avill 
separate  in  flocculi.  Alcohol  is  best  detected  by  treatment 
Avith  fuchsine,  Avhich,  if  present,  AA’ill  colour  the  oil. 

Therapeutics. — Carminative. 

Official  Preparations. — Aqua  Anisi,  Oleum  Anisi. 

No.  98.  Carui  Fructus.  Carmeay  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruits  of  Carum  Carui  (Carum  Carvi). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Holland,  Russia,  Germany,  England,  United 
States,  and  Morocco. 

Characters. — The  fruits  are  generally  separated  into  thin 
mericarps,  Avhich  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  long,  someAvhat  curved,  and  tapering  at  the  ends. 
Colour,  brOAvn  ; the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  A’itt®  are 
conspicuous.  Odour  aromatic  and  agreeable  ; taste  sweet, 
pleasant  and  spicy. 
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In  commerce  the  Englisli  caraways  are  considered  the 
best,  and  command  the  highest  price.  They  are  shorter 
and  more  plump,  and  of  a paler  brown  colour  than  the 
Dutch  sort. 

Coivpnsitio)!. — The  fruits  contain  a volatile  oil  and  a green 
fatty  oil,  besides  sugar,  tannin,  and  gum.  The  Volatile 
Oil  is  generally  prepared  by  passing  a current  of  super- 
heated steam  through  the  crushed  fruits,  which,  by  this 
process,  have  yielded  as  much  as  8 per  cent. ; the  first 
portion  contains  principally  carvene,  the  latter  portion 
containing  chiefly  carvol.  The  oil  is  nearly  colourless,  or 
a pale  yellow,  becoming  darker  on  keeping. 

The  unripe  fruits  contain  a notable  quantity  of  tannic 
acid. 

Thempeutics. — Carminative. 

Oflirial  Prrparaduns. — Aq.  Carui  ; Conf.  Opii ; Conf. 
Piperis  ; 01.  Carui ; Pulv.  Opii  Co.  ; Tinct.  Cardamomi 
Co.  ; Tinct.  Sennas. 


No.  99.  Coriandri  Fructus.  Conander  Fruit. 

The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Coriandrum  sativum. 

Ilahitat. — The  Mediterranean  region,  naturalised  in  many 
European  countries ; cultivated  on  a small  scale  in 
England. 

C/iaracters. — Coriander  fruits  are  nearly  globular,  the 
mericarps  being  closely  united,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Colour  brownish-yellow  ; hard,  faintly  ribbed 
with  primary  and  secondary  ridges  ; two  vittfe  are  found  on 
the  commissural  surface.  Taste  agreeable,  mild  and 
aromatic  ; when  bruised  the  fruits  exhale  a pleasant  odour. 
When  unripe,  they,  like  the  fresh  plant,  have  a strong  dis- 
agreeable odour. 

Compofiitio7i. — The  fruits  yield  about  1 per  cent,  of  volatile 
■oil,  but  they  also  contain  14  per  cent,  of  fatty  oil,  and  a 
little  tannin. 

The  Volatile  Oil  contains  an  oxygenated  hydrocarbon 
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isomeric  with  borneol : and  also  a neutral  ofifensive  smelling: 
body. 

Adulteration. — This  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
essential  oil  of  orange,  which  may  be  detected  by  heating  a 
sample,  or  by  the  specific  gravity. 

Therapeutics. — Carmmative. 

Official  Preparations. — Conf.  Senna) ; 01.  Coriandri  ; Syr. 
Ehei ; Tinct.  Khei ; Tinct.  Sennas. 

No.  100.  Foeniculi  Fructus.  Fennel  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruits  of  cultivated  plants  of  FoDniculum 
capiUaceum  (Fo?niculum  vulgare). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Southern  Europe. 

Characters. — From  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  ovoid  or  oblong,  slightly  curved,  surmounted  by  a 
prominent  stylopodium,  colour  brown  or  greenish  brown  ^ 
smooth,  with  five  prominent  ridges  on  each  mericarp 
between  the  furrows  are  five  vittae,  two  occurring  on  the 
commissural  surface  ; odour  aromatic,  taste  sweet,  plea- 
sant, and  spicy.  The  fruits  of  the  wild  fennel  are  smaller 
and  broader,  darker  in  colour,  and  have  a decided  bitter 
taste. 

Composition. — German  and  Roman  Fennel  yield  on 
distillation  about  4 per  cent,  of  essential  oil,  besides  which 
they  contain  13  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  and  some  sugar.  The 
Volatile  Oil  is  closely  related  to  the  oil  of  anise,  consisting 
principally  of  anethol  or  anise  camphor,  and  a hydro-carbon 
isomeric  with  terpene. 

Therapeutics. — Carminative. 

Official  Preparations. — Aq.  Foeniculi ; Pulv.  Glycyrrhiz» 

Co.' 

No.  101.  Asafoetida.  Asa/oetula. 

A gum-resin  obtained  by  incision  from  the  living  root  of 
Ferula  Narthex  (Narthex  Asafoetida),  and  of  Ferula  Scoro- 
dbsma,  and  proWbly  other  species. 
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Habitat. — The  Narthex  is  found  in  Cashmir  and  Thibet, 
and  the  Scorodosma  is  found  in  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan, 
where  it  is  largely  cultivated. 

Collection. — The  natives  first  remove  the  soil  from  the 
roots  during  April,  the  leaves  are  then  cut  off  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bared  root  is  protected  against  the 
sun’s  heat  by  a layer  of  leaves  and  earth,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  is  allowed  to  remain  a little  over  a month  ; at  the 
■end  of  this  time  the  covering  is  removed  and  a slice  taken 
off  the  root  and  the  exuded  juice  removed ; a day  or  two 
afterwards  another  slice  is  removed  and  time  allowed  for 
the  juice  to  exude,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  from  time 
to  time  until  the  root  is  exhausted. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  cutting  the  best  quality  of 
Asafoetida  is  obtained. 

Characters. — Asafoetida  rarely  occurs  in  tears,  generally 
in  irregular  masses,  varying  in  consistency  and  size,  made 
up  of  a number  of  agglutinated  tears.  When  broken  or  cut 
it  presents  an  amygdaloid  appearance ; the  fractured  tears 
are  opaque  and  milk-white,  rapidly  changing  on  exposure 
to  the  air  to  a purplish  pink  or  reddish  pink,  and  finally  to 
a yellowish  brown  colour.  Taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  allia- 
■ceous ; odour  strong,  alliaceous,  and  persistent.  When 
treated  with  alcohol  it  should  give  up  between  50  and  60 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  on  incineration  should  not  leave 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Commercially  asafoetida  is  met  with  in  two  distinct 
qualities.  The  inferior,  or  second  kind,  which  is  largely 
admixed  with  earthy  matter  and  stones,  is  called  Hingra  in 
JBombay. 

— Asafoetida  contains  an  essential  oil,  a resin, 

and  gum. 

The  Essential-  Oil  amounts  to  from  5 to  9 per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  drug. 

The  Resin  varies  from  45  to  65  per  cent. 

The  gum,  which  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent.,  is  closely 
related  to  gum  acacia. 
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Ailiilterution. — The  principal  impurity  consists  of  earthy 
matter,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  40  and  even  '50  per 
cent. ; it  is  best  detected  by  incinerating  a sample. 

Therapeutics. — A powerful  antispasmodic. 

OfiiciaJ  Preparations. — Enema  Asafoetidse ; Pil.  Aloes  et 
Asafoetidae ; Pil.  Asafcetidae  Co.  ; Sp.  Ammonite  Foetidus  ; 
Tinct.  Asafoetidte. 

No.  102.  Galbanum.  Galbanum. 

A gum-resin  obtained  from  Ferula  galbaniflua,  Ferula 
rubricaulis,  and  probably  other  species. 

Habitat. — The  former  is  found  mostly  in  Northern  Persia 
and  the  latter  in  Southern  Persia ; other  members  of  the 
genus  are  found  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes. 

Characters. — The  finest  quality  of  galbanum  is  found  in 
tears  varying  considerably  in  size,  or  in  masses  of  agglu- 
tinated tears ; sometimes  soft  and  semi-fluid.  The  tears 
are  roundish  or  irregular  in  form,  and  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a lentil  to  a hazel  nut,  generally  being  about  the 
size  of  a pea ; in  colour  they  are  of  various  shades,  orange 
brown,  greenish  yellow,  or  light  brown,  slightly  translucent^ 
usually  rough  or  dirty  on  the  surface,  and  when  kept  in 
the  cold  they  become  quite  brittle  and  easily  powdered,, 
when  held  in  the  hand  they  become  plastic  and  sticky. 
The  lump  galbanum  consists  of  masses  of  different  degrees 
of  softness,  and  on  exammation  numerous  impurities  are 
found,  such  as  thin  slices  of  the  stem  or  root,  small  stones 
and  pieces  of  clay,  &c.  In  colour  it  is  generally  of  a dark 
brown.  Both  qualities  possess  a strong,  disagreeable, 
slightly  balsamic  odour.  The  taste  is  bitter,  alliaceous  and 
unpleasant.  When  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  then  with 
nitric  acid,  a purple  colour  is  produced,  and  when  a small 
portion  is  macerated  in  weak  ammonia  water  a fine  blue 
fluorescence  is  produced,  due  to  umbelliferone. 

Composition. — Galbanum  contains  an  essential  oil,  resin, 
and  gum.  Crude  samples  usually  contain  about  IG  per 
cent,  of  impurities. 
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The  Essential  Oil  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  the  gal- 
banum  with  water  and  separating  the  oil  from  the  distillate, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  contact  wdtli  fused  calcium 
chloride  for  a short  time,  the  yield  being  Vper  cent. 

The  Resin  constitutes  from  50  to  w per  cent,  of  the 
drug,  and  after  separation  of  the  essential  oil  it  can  be 
extracted  by  treating  the  residue  wdth  ether,  in  which  it 
dissolves  quite  readily. 

The  Gum  is  apparently  a modification  of  arabinose, 
with  which  it  closely  agrees  in  its  reactions.  It  con- 
stitutes about  20  per  cent,  of  the  galbanum. 

Therapeutics, — Antispasmodic  and  expectorant. 

OJicUd  Preparations. — Emp.  Galbani;  Pil.  Asafcetidro  Co. 

No.  103.  Ammoniacum.  Ammoniacum. 

A gura-resinous  exudation  from  the  stem  (after  being 
punctured  by  beetles)  of  Dorema  .immoniacum  and  pro- 
bably of  Dorema  Aucheri. 

Habitat. — Found  principally  in  the  barren  districts  of 
Persia  and  the  Steppes  of  Tartary. 

Collection. — The  plant  is  infested  to  a remarkable  extent 
by  a peculiar  beetle  which  punctures  the  stem,  and  in  this 
way  the  milky  juice  exudes  and  rapidly ^dries  into  tears, 
which  generally  remain  attached  to  the  branches  or  stem. 
It  is  usually  gathered  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

Characters. — Ammoniacum  of  best  quality  is  always  in 
tears,  varying  between  and  A an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  an  irregular  rounded  or  sub-globular  form,  and  exter- 
nally of  a pale  cinnamon-brown  colour,  or  white  if  recent, 
but  internally  milk-white  ; when  broken  the  fracture  pre- 
sents a waxy  appearance  ; the  tears  become  quite  brittle 
when  kept  in  the  cold  for  some  time,  and  are  easily  reduced 
to  powder.  The  odour  is  faint,  increased  on  heating  ; the 
taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  When  triturated  with 
water  it  forms  a milky-white  emulsion. 
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Lump  Ammoniacum  is  often  of  inferior  quality,  consist- 
ing of  densely  agglutinated  tears.  It  is  usually  prepared 
by  making  a transverse  section  of  the  crown  of  the  root ; 
and  it  contains  a number  of  impurities,  amongst  which  a 
large  number  of  the  ovoid  fruits  are  easily  recognised. 
When  Ammoniacum  is  moistened  with  chlorinated  lime  or 
soda  it  acquires  a bright  orange  colour. 

Composition. — Ammoniacum  consists  of  a mixture  of  resin, 
volatile  oil,  gum,  and  about  6 per  cent,  of  moisture. 

The  Resin  constitutes  about  65  to  72  per  cent,  of  the 
drug,  and  is  composed  of  two  resins,  one  being  acid  and  the 
other  neutral.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields 
no  umbelliferone. 

The  Volatile  Oil  varies  considerably,  but  the  mean  of 
four  analyses  gave  2-8  per  cent. 

The  Gum  usually  amounts  to  about  21  per  cent.,  and 
■consists  of  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  arabin  and  about  4 per 
cent,  of  bassorin.  . , 

Allied  Drwjs.  ' 

African  Ammoniacum  is  obtained  from  Ferula  Tingitana, 
found  growing  principally  in  Morocco.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  in  English  commerce,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished 
by  its  more  aromatic  odour  and  the  absence  of  a bitter 
taste.  It  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin,  2 per  cent, 
volatile  oil,  10  per  cent,  gum,  the  residue  being  chiefly 
insoluble  matter. 

Opopanax  is  a gum-resin  said  to  be  derived  from  Opopa- 
nax  Chironium  (Pastinaca  Opopanax),  a plant  indigenous 
to  Southern  Europe.  It  occurs  in  small  tears  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour  and  waxy  fracture  : odour  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable ; taste  bitter,  balsamic,  slightly  acrid.  It  contains 
a resin,  volatile  oil  and  gum. 

Sagapenum  is  also  a gum-resin  derived  from  a species  of 
Ferula  growing  in  Persia.  It  has  an  alliaceous  taste  and 
odour. 

Therapeutics. — Expectorant  and  local  irritant. 

0/ficial  Preparations. — Emp.  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrar- 
gyro ; Mist.  Ammoniaci ; Pil.  Scillte  Co. ; Pil.  Ipecacuauhie 
cum  Scilla. 
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No.  104.  Sumbul  Radix.  Sumbul  Uoot. 

The  dried  transverse  sections  of  the  root  of  Ferula  Sum- 
bul (Kuryangium  Sumbul). 

Habitat. — Found  growing  in  Bokhara,  Turkestan,  and 
Ceiitral  A.sia. 

Characters. — The  entire  root  is  about  12  to  IG  inches  in 
length,  and  spindle-shaped  ; but  the  transverse  slices  vary 
considerably  in  size,  being  usually  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  one  inch  to  two  inches  long.  The 
sections  are  of  a light  spongy  texture,  and  the  dusky  bro^\^^ 
papery  cortex  is  annulated,  frequeirlly  having  small  fibrous 
rootlets ; infernally  the  structure  is  marked  with  numerous 
resin  ducts,  and  is  farinaceous  and  fibrous ; taste  bitter 
and  aromatic  ; odour  strong  and  musk-like. 

Coiiipositian.  — Siimhnl  Root  contains  about  9 per  cent,  of 
resin,  w'hich  is  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
enmson  coloured  solution,  and  also  soluble  in  ether. 

Adulteration. — The  so-called  Indian  Sumbul  is  not  the 
root  of  a species  of  Sumbul,  but  has  been  proved  by  Dy- 
mock  to  be  derived  from  Dorema  Ammoniacum,  Avhich  is 
devoid  of  the  musk- like  odour.  It  is  much  harder,  firmer, 
and  denser. 

Therapeutics. — Stimulant. 

Official  Preparation. — Tinctura  Sumbul. 


ARALIACEiE. 

No.  105.  Panax  Radix.  Ginseny  Hoot. 

(Not  official. ) 

The  washed  and  dried  root  of  Panax  quinquefolium 
(Aralia  quinquefolium),  and  of  Panax  Schinsong. 

Habitat. — The  former  is  found  indigenous  throughout 
North  America,  and  the  latter  collected  in  Japan,  Corea, 
and  China. 

G 
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Characters. — The  American  Ginseng  Root  is  in  fusiform 
pieces  about  three  inches  in  length,  marked  by  a number  of 
transverse  ridges,  so  as  to  appear  closely  annulated.  It 
divides  towards  the  point  into  two  or  three  brandies.  Ex- 
ternally the  root  is  of  a light  cinnamon  brown  colour ; in- 
ternally white,  fracture  short  and  mealy  ; taste  aromatic 
and  sweet ; odour  agreeable.  The  Chinese  Ginseng  Root 
is  of  somewhat  darker  colour  and  of  a horny  appearance, 
due  to  a partial  baking  to  which  the  roots  are  submitted. 

Composition. — Ginseng  contains  a resin,  gum,  starch,  and 
a sweet  principle,  panaquilon. 

Therapeutics. — The  Chinese  esteem  ginseng  root  as  a 
powerful  aphrodisiac  ; but  from  trials  of  the  same  root  in 
this  country  it  has  entirely  failed  to  establish  its  reputation. 

CAPRIFOLIAC^. 

No.  106.  Sambuci  Flores.  FAder  Flowers. 

The  fresh  flowers  of  Sambucus  nigra.  From  indigenous 
plants.  , , . ' - 

Habitat. — Indigenous  throughout  Europe. 

Characters. — The  elder  produces  large  corymbose  cymes, 
about  five  inches  in  diameter;  they  are  five-branched 
below  and  subdivided  above.  Flowers  small,  marginal  ones 
radiate ; calyx  superior,  minutely  five-toothed,  rotate  in 
form,  and  pale  yellow  in  colour;  corolla  flat,  rotate,  tube 
short,  -with  five  spreading  lobes,  whitish,  liaving  five 
stamens  inserted  in  the  tube.  Odour,  when  fresh,  disagree- 
able; on  drying  they  acquire  a sweet,  pleasant  smell.  Taste 
bitter  and  mucilaginous.  When  elder  flowers  are  well  dried 
they  are  of  a dull  yellow  colour. 

Composition. — Elder  flowers  yield  on  distillation  noai  ly  ‘5 
per  cent,  of  a yellowish,  limpid  volatile  oil,  possessmg  m a 
marked  degree  the  odour  of  the  drug. 

Official  Preparation. — Aqua  Sambuci. 
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Sub-order  Cinchonese. 

No.  107.  CinchonsB  Cortex.  Cinchona  Bark. 

The  dried  bark  of  any  species  of  Cincliona,  from  which 
the  pecuhar  alkaloids  of  the  bark  may  be  extracted. 

Habitat. — The  genus  Cinchona, of  which  there  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  species,  are  indigenous  to  South  America, 
and  are  found  principally  on  the  western  side  of  that 
continent. 

Habitats  of  Cultivated  Cmchonas. — During  the  last  twenty 
years  many  species  of  cinchona  have  been  cultivated  in 
other  countries,  particularly  on  the  Neilgherry  Mountains, 
near  Ootocamund,  and  on  the  Sikhim  Himalayan  range, 
in  India  ; in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ceylon,  .Java,  and 
Jamaica,  and  more  recently  the  cultivation  has  been 
attempted  in  Africa  and  Cape  de  V erde  Islands.  The  cause 
of  the  enormous  impetus  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cin- 
chonas first  originated  from  the  destructive  method  of 
collection  carried  on  in  South  America,  and  the  continuous 
demand  for  large  quantities  of  the  bark. 

( 'ollection. — In  South  America,  the  cascarilleros,  or  bark 
collectors,  having  found  a tree,  first  remove  the  under-shrub, 
and  thus  make  a clearing  ; then  they  remove  the  barlt  from 
the  trunk  and  larger  roots,  which  is  first  loosened  by  beating 
witli  a stick  ; the  object  being  to  remove  the  thick  suberous. 
layer  ; but  on  some  varieties  this  layer  naturally  exfoliates. 
The  removed  bark  is  then  spread  out  and  piled  up  in  layers, 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles  ; finally  some  heavy 
weight  is  placed  on  the  top  ; this  prevents  the  pieces  froiii 
becoming  quilled.  After  complete  drying,  the  bark  is 
examhieil,  and  all  the  bad  pieces  removed.  The  remainder 
is  then  packed  in  boxes  or  bales  ; sometimes  it  is  enclosed 
in  hides,  constituting  what  is  called  a seron.  After  removal 
of  the  trunk  bark,  the  tree  is  felled,  and  the  bark  removed 
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from  the  branches ; this  is  then  spread  out  in  sheds  and 
dried,  forming  the  quilled  barks  of  commerce. 

In  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  and  other  places  where  the 
cinchonas  are  cultivated,  several  methods  of  collection  are 
resorted  to,  the  principal  being  coppicing,  shaving,  and 
mossing. 

Coppicing  consists  in  cutting  the  main  axis  at  the  root, 
and  removing  the  bark.  From  the  crown  of  the  root  spring 
numerous  secondary  axes,  and  these  in  a few  years  have  their 
liark  removed. 

Shaving. — This  process,  which  was  first  used  by  Moens 
in  Java,  consists  in  removing  the  outer  layers  of  tlie  bark 
by  a spoke-shave,  or  other  instrument  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Great  care  is  taken  to  leave  sufficient  covering  to 
protect  the  cambium  layer  underneath,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
vitality  of  the  tree.  After  a lapse  of  three  or  four  years  the 
process  can  be  repeated ; only  limited  portions  of  the  bark 
are  treated  at  one  time. 

Mossing.— This  process  was  first  suggested  by  Karsten, 
and  finally  carried  out  by  Mclvor  and  others.  Long  strips 
of  the  bark  are  removed,  and  the  surface  afterwards  wrapped 
over  with  a covering  of  moss  to  protect  the  cambium  layer. 

Uprooting. — When  the  plants  are  almost  exhausted,  they 
are  pulled  up,  and  the  bark  removed  from  the  root.  This 
bark  is  also  rich  in  alkaloids. 

Barks  prepared  by  the  process  of  mossing  and  shaving 
are  in  commerce  knomi  as  renewed  barks,  and  constitute 
about  95  per  cent,  of  the  present  import  of  true  cinchona 
bark. 

Commerce. — In  South  America  the  barks  are  principally 
exported  from  the  ports  of  Guayaquill,  in  Ecuador  (red) ; 
Payta  and  Callo,  in  Peru  (pale).  Arica  and  Islay  export 
the  bark  of  Bolivia  (yellow') ; Savanilla  (Columbian  or 
Carthagena).  East  Indian  bai’k  is  exported  from  Colombo, 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Batavia.  West  Indian  Bark  comes 
from  Jamaica. 
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No.  108.  Cinchonse  Rubrse  Cortex,  lied  Cinchonu  Bark. 

Tlie  dried  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  Cinchona 
suc^cirubra.  i' - ' ' 

Tlie  American  bark  is  met  with  in  flat  pieces  or  quills, 
and  the  Indian  renewed  bark  in  quills,  chips  or  shavings. 

( 'haracters. — Flat  pieces  ; the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  old 
wood  is  generally  in  incurved  pieces,  varying  from  one -half 
to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  four  to  twelve  inches  in 
length ; it  is  coated  with  a suberous  layer,  which  is 
very  rougli  and  marked  with  numerous  warts  or  ridges,  and 
occasionally  with  longitudinal  fissures,  and  is  sometimes  of 
a soft  and  spongy  texture  ; its  inner  surface  is  closely  striate, 
fibrous,  and  of  a dull  red  colour ; fracture  short  and  fibrous ; 
the  pieces  are  usually  dense  and  heavy  ; taste  astringent 
and  bitter  ; no  marked  odour.  > 

Quilh. — This  form  of  bark  is  generally  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width,  and  from  six  inches  to  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  and  is  either  single  or  compound.  The 
young  form  of  this  bark  is  covered  externally  by  a thin 
silvery  layer,  which  is  marked  by  a netted  arrangement  of 
cork  cells : in  the  older  forms  there  are  numerous  warts  of  a 
paler  hue,  and  it  is  rough  from  longitudinal  ridges  caused 
by  the  confluence  of  the  corky  warts.  The  suberous  layer  is 
of  diflerent  shades  of  colour,  from  greyish- brown  to  rust- 
brown  ; older  barks  being  of  a reddish-brown  colour  ; it  is 
marked  with  occasional  transvex'se  cx’acks  or  axinular 
fissures.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a cinxiaxnon  brown  colour 
in  young  quills  ; in  the  thicker  or  older  quills,  of  a brick 
red  or  x’eddish-browix  colour  ; it  is  also  irregularly  and 
coarsely  stx'iated  ; fracture  finely  fibrous ; powder  bx'own  or 
brownish-red  ; taste  astringent  and  bitter. 

lleimec.d  CJiijifi  or  Sliocintis. — This,  which  has  lately 
become  the  most  coixxxnon  fox'xn  of  red  bark,  occurs  ixi 
sxnaU,  occasionally  ixx  larger  channeled  pieces  ; externally  it 
is  marked  with  nuxnerous  small  light  coloxxred  warts,  which 
in  older  pieces  have  become  united  to  forixi  a number 
of  ridges ; interxially  it  is  generally  of  a browni.sh-red 
colour  ; it  varies  coxisiderably  in  its  characters,  depending 
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on  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow ; in 
thickness  it  rarely  exceeds  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  of  a papery  texture.  It  is  a valuable  form 
of  red  bark. 

Eed  Bark  is  the  one  now  official  for  the  preparations  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tiie  bulk  of  red  bark  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 

Cnmposition. — It  should  yield  between  5 and  G per  cent, 
of  total  alkaloids,  of  which  half  should  consist  of  quinine 
and  cinchonidine.  <.  ^ . . . 

Official  Preparntiom. — Decoctum  Cinchona) ; Extractum 
Cinchome  Liquidum ; Infusum  Cinchome  Acidum  ; Mistura 
Ferri  Aromatica  ; Tinctura  Cinchona) ; Tinctura  Cinchome 
Composita.  , ^ 

No.  109.  CinchonsB  Flavse  Cortex.  Yellou-  Cinchona  Bark. 

The  dried  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  Cinchona 
Calisaya.  ■ ' c. 

This  bark  occurs  in  commerce  in  coated  quills,  but  very 
rarely  in  tiat  pieces ; it  w'as  at  one  time  considered  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  Cinchona  bark. 

Plat  ( 'a  ling  pa. — This  form  of  the  bark  is  met  with  in 
irregular  pieces  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  three  to  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  about  a quarter  to 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  tliickness.  The  suberous  layer  is 
rarely  present,  being  removed  before  the  bark  is  dried ; 
sometimes  pieces  of  the  bark  are  marked  with  isolated 
patches  of  a dark  brown  colour,  which  are  due  to  remains 
of  the  suberous  layer  ; but  it  usually  consists  solely  of  the 
liber  bark.  Its  colour  is  of  a reddish  orange-brown  ; 
it  is  irregular,  presenting  a grooved  appearance  (the 
so-called  digital  furrows)  ; the  inner  surface  is  smooth  and 
marked  with  very  fine  undulating  or  wavy  striae  ; texture 
uniform  and  fibrous  ; fracture  finely  fibrous,  and  the  fibres 
of  the  fractured  end  are  very  short  and  easily  removed. 

Quill  ('alimtia  is  found  in  single  or  double  quills,  vary- 
ing in  size  ana  length  ; the  older  quills  are  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a greyish  corky  layer,  which  is 
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fissured  by  deep  transverse  cracks,  the  edges  of  wbicli  are 
slightly  elevated  ; the  corky  layer  is  in  some  cases  thick 
and  rugged,  and  can  be  easily  removed  with  the  finger  nail; 
the  exposed  surface  is  of  a light  cinnamon  brown  colour, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  finely 
fibrous  with  minute  wavy  stri®.  The  transverse  tracture 
is  short  and  fibrous,  and  the  powder  of  a light  cinnamon 
brown  colour.  Quill  Calisaya  is  generally  in  much  thicker 
quills  than  either  red  or  pale  bark.  ^ . ; 

The  Flat  Calisaya,  at  present  occurring  in  commerce,  is 
not  the  true  bark,  but  is  derived  from  C.  Peruviana,  C. 
ovata,  and  other  species.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  true  Calisaya,  but  the 
bark  is  rougher  on  the  inner  surface,  and  does  not  present 
a wavy  grain.  This  bark  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  South 
American  Flat  Yellow  of  commerce,  and  contains  little  or 
no  quinine. 

No.  110.  Cinchonse  Pallid®  Cortex.  Pale  Cinchona  Bark. 

The  dried  bark  of  Cinchona  offichialis,  ear.  Condaminea, 
Bonplandiana  and  crispa,  and  occasionally  of  Cinchona 
micrantha. 

This  bark  is  known  as  Loxa,  Crown,  Iluanuco,  Lima  or 
Grey  Bark.  It  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  India  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  occurs  in  two  forms,  quills  and  chips. 
Indian  Pale  Bark  is  much  richer  in  quinine  than  that  from 
South  America,  which  is  often  of  a very  mixed  character. 

Q_uilled  Pale  Bark. — The  quills  are  from  one-eighth  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  vary  much  in 
size  and  appearance ; the  larger  quills  are  sometimes 
double,  and  have  a blackish-brown  to  greyish  colour  in  the 
outer  surface,  which  is  also  marked  with  numerous  small 
transverse  cracks,  forming  an  irregular  network,  and  is 
usually  spotted  with  silver-grey  lichens,  which  are  some- 
times very  large  and  may  be  closely  attached  to  the  quill, 
or  hang  from  it  as  a mass  of  fibrous  material.  The  inner 
surtace  is  finely  striate,  and  is  of  a light  yellowish  or  cinna- 
mon brown  colour  ; fracture  fibrous,  the  fractured  end 
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sliowinj;  fine  sliort  fibres  on  the  inner  surface,  and  some- 
what long  ones  on  the  outer  sui’face  ; taste  astringent  and 
bitter,  with  a characteristic  odour. 

Renewed  Chips.-— This  form  of  bark,  which  is  principally 
imported  from  Ceylon  and  India,  always  occurs  in  small 
shavings,  and  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  the  shav- 
ings of  red  bark  by  their  paler  appearance  on  the  outer 
surface  ; but  it  must  of  necessity  follow  that  barks  which 
are  submitted  to  this  treatment  should  bear  a close  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  and  this  makes  it  a point  of  extreme 
difiiculty  to  recognise  them. 

Pale  "^Bark,  obtained  from  Cinchona  micrantha,  is  gene- 
rally of  a lighter  grey  colour,  softer  and  more  corky  exter- 
nally, and  the  transverse  fissures  not  so  well  marked,  and 
the  bast  fibres  of  the  inner  surface  are  nearly  always  in 
scattered  groups,  and  there  is  a total  absence  of  laticiferous 
ducts,  so  characteristic  of  young  quills  of  C.  otticinalis. 

No.  111.  Cinchonae  Carthagenae  Cortex.  Carthnnaui  Bark. 

The  dried  bark  with  the  suberous  layer  more  or  less 
removed  of  Cinchona  cordifolia.  Cinchona  lancifolia,  and 
C.  lanceolata  and  other  species. 

This  bark  is  almost  entirely  shipped  from  South  America, 
and  is  known  in  commerce  as  Columbian,  Coqueta,  New 
Granada,  or  Carthagena  Bark,  and  it  is  further  distinguished 
as  hard  or  soft  Columbian  Bark. 

h.  U ■ ■ 

No.  112.  Cinchonse  Cordifoliae  Cortex.  Har<l  Coluialuni 

Bark. 

This  bark  is  generally  in  incurved  piece.s,  from  one- 
eighth  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  one  to  two  inches 
broad,  and  about  six  inches  in  length  ; externally  it  is 
somewhat  rough,  and  marked  with  glossy  patches  of  the 
mesoplilceum  ; the  inner  surface  is  striate,  but  rarely  pre- 
sents a wavy  outline  ; the  colour  is  brownish  yellow  ; it  is 
hard,  and  breaks  internally  with  a long,  and  externally 
with  a short  fracture ; the  broken  ends  being  marked  with 
long  fibres  which  are  easily  removed. 
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No.  113.  Cinchonse  Lancifoli®  Cortex.  Soft  Cvhimhian 


Bark. 


The  barks  are  either  in  flat  pieces  or  thick  quills.  From 
tlie  natural  tendency  of  these  and  other  species  of  Cinchona 
to  exfoliate  the  outer  suberous  layer  they  present  a smooth 
appearance  externally,  -which  is  marked  sometimes  all  over 
with  the  shining,  white,  thin  layer  of  the  mesophlceum. 
The  inner  surface  is  finely  striate,  and  of  a brownish -yellow 
or  orange-brown  colour  ; fracture  long  and  fibrous  ; taste 
bitter  and  astringent.  These  barks  are  sometimes  called 
fibrous  Calisaya  bark,  and  are  principally  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  alkaloids. 


Coaqjns-ition  of  Cinchona  Barks, 

Cinchona  barks  contain,  as  their  most  important  con- 
stituents, several  alkaloids,  the  chief  of  which  are  quinine, 
quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and  quinamine,  and  a 
number  of  minor  importance,  wdiich  differ  principally  m 
their  physical  appearance  and  chemical  reactions.  Together 
with  the  alkaloids  there  occur  cinchotannic,  kinic,  and 
quinovic  acids,  quinovin  and  cinchona-red.  TTie  alkaloids 
principally  occur  as  cinchotannates  and  kinates. 

Quinine. — This,  the  most  important  alkaloid  in  cinchona 
bark,  forms  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  but  is  generally 
met  with  as  a crystalline  powder  ; it  is  inodorous,  and 
posses.ses  a marked  persistent  bitter  taste.  It  is  a strong 
base,  neutralising  acids,  and  forming  crystalline  salts ; it 
is  soluble  in  two  thousand  parts  of  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
more  freely  in  boiling  water,  or  glycerine.  Its  solution  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  exhibits  a blue  fluorescence,  which  is 
destroyed  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  When  freshly 
precipitated  it  dissolves  in  a considerable  excess  of  solution 
of  ammonia.  On  the  addition  of  chlorine  water,  or  better, 
bromine  water,  and  then  .solution  of  ammonia,  to  solutions 
containing  quinine,  a dark  emerald  green  colour  is  pro- 
duced, or  in  very  strong  solutions  a green  precipitate  ; this 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  tballeioquin  or  dalleiochine  ; if 
the  quinine  solution  is  added  to  chlorine  or  bi'omine  Avater, 
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then  a few  drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  added, 
and  finally  the  ammonia  solution,  a fine  crimson-red 
colour  is  produced. 

Estimation  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

British  Pharmacopoeia  Method. — This  process  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ; first,  estimation  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine, 
and,  second,  estimation  of  total  alkaloids.  Process  : — 200 
grains  of  bark  in  No.  GO  powder  are  mixed  with  60  grains 
of  slaked  lime,  and  then  moistened  with  half  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  two  hours.  The 
moist  powder  is  then  transferred  to  a flask  and  boiled  re- 
peatedly with  benzolated  amylic  alcohol,  the  liquid  being 
drawn  off  after  each  boiling.  The  residue  is  then  exhausted 
by  percolation  with  the  benzolated  amylic  alcohol.  The 
united  liquids  are  now  placed  in  a stoppered  separator,  and 
to  this  is  added  twenty  minims  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
previously  mixed  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  water ; shaken 
well  and  then  allowed  to  separate,  the  acid  liquid  is  then 
drawn  off,  rendered  exactly  neutral  with  ammonia,  and 
evaporated  to  three  fluid  drachms.  Then^  about  fifteen 
grains  of  tartrated  soda,  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  are  added,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred,  set  aside  for 
one  hour,  and  filtered,  the  filter  washed,  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  filtrate,  then  dried  and  weighed.  The  resulting 
insoluble  tartrates  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  contam 
eight-tenths  of  their  weight  of  the  alkaloids,  w'hich,  divided 
by  two,  will  give  the  percentage.  If  now  to  the  mother 
liquor,  ammonia  be  added  in  excess,  and  the  resulting 
precipitate  collected,  washed,  dried  and  weighed,  and  this 
weight  divided  by  two,  the  result  added  to  the  preceding 
weight  will  give  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids.  This 
process  is  an  unsatisfactory  one,  as  the  bulk  of  fluid  requu-ed 
to  exhaust  200  grains  of  bark  is  difficult  to  manipulate, 
and  the  time  required  to  complete  an  assay  is  a little  under 
twelve  hours. 

Reactions  which  take  place  durimj  the  estimation. 

1.  The  lime  is  used  to  set  free  the  alkaloids,  by  combining 
with  the  acids. 
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2.  The  benzolated  amylic  alcohol  dissolves  the  alkaloids 
out  and  thus  exhausts  the  bark. 

8.  The  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  alkaloids  to 
form  hydrochlorates. 

4.  The  solution  of  ammonia  is  added  to  neutralise  the 
acid. 

6.  The  tartrated  soda  precipitates  the  quinine  and 
cinchonine  as  insoluble  tartrates. 

6.  Excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate  the  re- 
maining alkaloids. 

No.  114.  Cortex  Remijige.  Cuprea  Bark. 

The  dried  bark  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  Eemijia 
pedunculata  and  Eemijia  Purdieana.  - ‘ 

Habitat. — The  cuprea,  or  copper  coloured  bark,  as  found 
in  commerce,  is  obtained  from  two  distinct  districts,  viz.. 
Southern  Bogota,  near  the  Orinoko,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Magdalena  river,  in  the  mountainous  ranges  adjoming 
Bucaramanga,  in  Columbia. 

Characters. — Cuprea  Bark  usually  occurs  in  quills  or 
channelled  pieces,  or  in  fragments,  varying  considerably  in 
length,  diameter,  and  thickness.  Externally  they  are 
sometimes  covered  with  a brownish-grey  suberous  layer, 
which  is  marked  with  longitudinal  ridges,  iiresenting  a 
netted  appearance,  or  in  older  pieces  this  layer  becomes 
slightly  lissured  transversely,  and  very  rough  or  warty  ; 
internally  it  is  of  a copper-red  colour,  and  marked  with 
longitudinal  strias.  It  is  very  hard,  heavy  and  compact, 
fracture  coarsely  granular,  taste  bitter  and  astringent. 

SUB-ORDER  COFFEiE. 

No.  115.  Ipecacuanhae  Radix.  Ipecacuanha  Root. 

The  dried  root  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha. 

Habitat. — This  plant,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  an  herbaceous  and  the  other  with  a woody  stem, 
is  found  growing  in  the  damp  forests  of  Brazil  and  New 
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Granada,  The  cultivation  has  been  attempted  in  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  in  India,  but  with  little  success. 

Characters. — Ipecacuanha  root  occurs  in  somewhat  twisted 
or  curved  pieces,  from  2 to  4 inches  in  length,  and  about 
J of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  very  small  and  thin  roots 
should  be  rejected.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  namely  : — 
a central  inert  whitish  axis,  which  is  tough  and  minutely 
porous,  and  a thick  cortical  or  active  portion,  which  is 
brittle,  finely  wrinkled,  and  closely  annulatcH  by  projecting 
circles.  It  is  brown,  greyish-browii,  or  reddish-brown  in 
colour,  and  has  a resinous  waxy  fracture ; taste  slightly 
acrid  and  bitter  ; odour  musty  and  nauseous.  The  bark 
amounts  to  about  80  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  root. 

Cawpn.sition. — Ipecacuanha  contains  Emetuie,  ipecacu- 
anhic  acid,  erythrocephalein,  a trace  of  volatile  oil,  sugar, 
gum,  and  pectin. 

Adulterations. — Imported  ipecacuanha  is  frequently  mixed 
with  the  stem  of  the  same  plant,  -which  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smooth  surface  and  absence  of  rings,  and 
well  developed  woody  centre,  which  does  not  present  the 
finely  porous  structure  of  that  part  of  the  root.  As  there 
are  several  emetic  roots  found  in  South  America,  the 
following  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  commerce. 

1.  Striated  Ipecacuanha,  the  root  of  Psychotria  emetica. 
The  bark  is  of  a deep  bfOwn  colour,  and  marked  by  a few 
deep  irregular  transverse  fissures,  and  numerous  longitu- 
dinal stria?,  and  is  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  thick ; taste 
at  first  sweet,  then  bitter. 

2.  Undulated  Ipecacuanha,  the  root  of  Eichardsonia 
scabra.  TFenBark  contains  a large  quantity  of  starch,  and 
is  of  a whitish  appearance  internally,  brown  externally  ; 
fissured  on  alternate  sides  and  irregularly  undulate. 

3.  Eio  Iiiecacuanha,  the  root  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanha, 
Violacefe.  This  twisted  and  tortuous  root  Ts  jlbcnTT^x 
inches  in  length  ; of  a yellow  or  light  grey  colour,  and 
peculiar  musty  odour.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  true  ipecacuanlia  by  its  larger  size,  more  woody  texture, 
and  by  being  branched. 
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Tlieniprutu's. — Expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  emetic. 

Official.  Prcparatiom. — Pil.  Conii ; Pil.  Ipecacuanlia3  cinn 
Scillil ; Pnlv.  Ipecacuanhte  Co. ; Trocliisci  Ipecacuanlue  ; 
Trochisci  Morphinaj  et  Ipecacuanlue  ; Vin.  Ipecacuanha?. 

No.  116.  Coffea.  Cojrec. 

The  seeds  of  the  fruit  of  Coffea  arabica,  Coffea  liberica, 
and  other  species. 

Habitat. — The  coffee  plant  is  indiprenous  to  Central 
Africa  and  the  Mozambique  coast ; and  it  has  been  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  to  a large  extent  in  Ceylon,  .Java,  and 
other  East  Indian  islands.  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  ” 

Characters. — The  coffee  plants  sometimes  reach  a height 
of  thirty  feet,  and  bear  numerous  oval  drupaceous  fruits 
of  a dark  purple  hue,  bearing  two  plano-convex  seeds, 
arranged  with  their  flat  sides  towards  one  another.  The 
fruit  of  Coffea  liberica  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Coffea  arabica.  The  seeds  are  usually  divested  of  their 
enclosing  endocarp  ; the  testa  is  finely  m-inkled,  and  on 
the  flat  side  there  is  a deep  groove.  Tlie  embryo  is  situated 
at  one  end  on  the  convex  side  ; in  form  the  seeds  are  oval ; 
they  vary  m the  shade  of  colour,  and  possess  a faint  peculiar 
odour,  and  a slightly  sweet  astringent  taste.  On  drying 
the  seeds  the  flavour  is  considerably  improved. 

Preparation. — Coffee  seeds,  prior  to  use,  are  submitted  to 
a process  of  roasting  at  a temperature  of  about  450'^  P.  for 
some  time,  when  they  assume  a dark  reddish  brown  colour, 
and  become  very  brittle  and  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  acquire  a more  agreeable  taste,  and 
yield  a greater  proportion  of  soluble  matter  to  water. 
During  the  roasting,  certain  changes  of  the  constituents 
take  place,  more  particularly  of  the  tannin  and  fat,  pro- 
ducing amongst  other  products  a pyrogenated  volatile  oil, 
to  which  the  characteristic  aroma  is  due. 

Composition. — Coffee  contains  caffeine,  caffeo-tannic  acid, 
coffee  fat,  and  glucose. 

Official  P rq>a ration.  — CdMeindi. 
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No.  117.  Catechu.  Catechu. 

Synonyms: — Gamhier,  Catechu  Pallidum. 

All  extract  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  Uucaria 
Gambler.  It  is  also  prepared  from  Uncaria  acida. 

Habitat. — It  is  a native  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  near  Singapore. 

1 ‘ref la ration.  — The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  removed 
from  the  plant,  placed  in  earthen  vessels  containing  water, 
and  boiled  for  some  time,  or  until  a strong  decoction  is 
made  ; this  is  then  removed,  and  the  residue  expressed, 
generally  with  the  hands.  The  decoction  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  a syrupy  liquid,  and  then  poured  into 
buckets  and  stirred,  when  it  gi'adually  sets  into  a stiff  mass, 
which  is  poured  into  shallow  boxes,  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  sufficiently  firm,  when  it  is  cut  into  cubes,  and  finally 
dried  in  the  shade. 

Gambler  is  chiefly  exported  from  Singapore. 

Characters. — Gambler  occurs  in  cubes  or  masses  of  variable 
size  and  form  ; sometimes  in  masses  of  agglutinated  cubes. 
The  cubes  are  about  an  inch  square  on  each  side,  of  a dark 
reddish-brown  colour  externally,  light  cinnamon  bipwn  or 
buff  internally  ; they  are  dry,  porous,  friable,  and  break 
with  a dull,  earthy  fracture.  Taste  astringent,  and  at  first 
bitter,  subsequently  sweetish.  When  examined  under  the 
microscope,  catechu  is  seen  to  consist  principally  of  minute 
crystals.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  almost 
entirely  in  boiling  water ; but  the  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  a precipitate.  When  treated  with  hot  alcohol  it 
yields  a clear  brown  liquid,  and  the  undissolved  residue 
should  not  amount  to  more  than  15  or  1(5  per  cent,  by 
weight. 

' Composition. — In  composition  gamhier  is  correlated  to 
that  of  Cutch  ; namely — catechu^tannic  acid,  catechin  or 
catechuic  acid,  quercetin,  and~jpossibly  quinovic  acid. 
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Thempeutics. — Astringent. 

0{f\ci<d  PirpiimtionH. — Inf,  Catechu ; Pulv.  Catechu  Co.  ; 
Tinct.  Catechu  ; and  Trochisci  Catechu. 

VALERI  AN ACE^. 

No.  118.  Valerianae  Rhizoma.  Valerian  Rhizome. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Valeriana  officinalis. 
Collected  in  autumn  from  plants  growing  wild  or  cultivated 
in  Britain.  •.  / 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Europe,  cultivated  in  Holland, 
and  in  this  country  principally  in  Derbyshire.  The  wild 
plant  presents  a number  of  aberrant  forms. 

Characters. — Valerian  rhizome  is  a short,  upright  rhizome 
with  a truncate  end,  entire  or  sliced,  dark  yellowish-bro-wn 
externally,  giving  off  numerous  brittle,  light  greyish-brown 
shrivelled  rootlets,  two  or  three  inches  long.  Internally 
the  rhizome  and  rootlets  present  a white  appearance. 
When  fresh  the  rhizome  is  fleshy,  with  a very  slight  odour, 
which  becomes  strong  and  disagreeable  on  drying.  Taste 
camphoraceous,  slightly  bitter  and  unpleasant. 

Cnmpnsition. — Valerian  contains  tannin,  resin,  sugar,  and 
a volatile  oil  which  is  its  principal  constituent. 

The  Volatile  Oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  drug  with 
water,  the  quantity  obtained  varies  from  J-  to  2 per  cent. 

Adulterations. — Occasionally  this  drug  has  been  sophisti- 
cated with  mixtures  of  poisonous  rhizomes,  amongst  which 
have  been  found  the  rhizomes  of  Sium  longifolium,  Ascle- 
pias  Vincetoxicum,  and  Veratrum  album.  The  rhizome  of 
Sium  longifolium  is  lighter  in  colour,  and  its  rootlets  are 
very  wrinlded ; that  of  Asclepias  Vincetoxicum  is  very 
knotty,  and  furnished  with  tufts  of  pale  roots  at  intervals, 
whilst  that  of  Veratrum  album  is  larger,  with  crowded  leaf 
bases  on  the  upper  portion. 

Therapeutics. — Nervine  stimulant. 

O/hrial  Preparations. — Inf.  Valeriame  ; Tinct.  Valerianas ; 
and  Tinct.  Valerianse  Co. 
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No.  119.  Pyrethri  Radix.  Pellitorji  Hoot. 

The  dried  root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum. 

Habitat. — The  plant  is  a native  of  the  north-west  of 
Africa,  and  is  principally  exported  from  Algeria  and  Tunis 
to  Marseilles  and  other  ih-ench  ports. 

Characters. — The  root  as  found  in  commerce  is  in  un- 
branched, cylindrical  pieces,  from  2 to  4 inches  in  length, 
somewhat  tapering  towards  the  apex.  It  is  covered  ■with 
a thick,  shrivelled,  brown  coloured  bark,  marked  with 
irregular  circles  of  resin  cells.  It  breaks  with  a short 
fracture,  and  the  fractured  surface  presents  a fine  tadiate 
structure.  It  is  inodorous ; but  when  chewed  it  has  an 
aromatic,  acrid  taste,  producing  at  the  same  time  a prick- 
ing sensation  of  the  throat  with  glowing  heat. 

Composition. — A peculiar  alkaloid,  pyrethrj^e,  a resin, 
and  small  traces  of  a yohitil^oil. 

Siihstitittes.—T\\&  root  of  Anacyclus  officinarum  yields 
the  German  pellitory  root.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
official  drug  in  all  its  characters,  except  thickness,  being 
only  about °half  the  size,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
rootlets,  and,  if  anything,  a shade  lighter  in  colour. 

Therapeutics. — Sialogogue. 

Ol/icial  Preparation. — Tinct.  Pyrethri. 

-t,  - ‘ ■■•.X 

No.  120.  Santonica.  Santonkn. 

The  dried  unexpanded  flower-heads  or  capitula  of 
Artemisia  maritima,  var.  Stechmanniana.  ' • , ..i 

~~Hahitat. The  plant  is  largely  cultivated  on  the  steppes 

of  Turkestan,  from  which  it  seems  to  be  mainly  obtained  ; 
it  is  sent  to  Nishnei  Novgorod,  and  from  thence  distributed 
to  other  countries.  y 

Characters. — Santonica  or  Levant  wormseed  consists  of 
the  unexpanded  minute  capitula,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
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in  length,  oblong  ovoid,  obtuse,  pale  greyisb-green,  chang- 
ing to  brownish-green  on  exposure  to  light.  The  involucre 
is  composed  of  twelve  or  more  scales,  densely  imbricated, 
enclosing  three  or  five  small  undeveloped  tubular  florets. 
Odour  strong  and  peculiar,  slightly  camphoraceous,  taste 
bitter  and  unpleasant.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
wonnseed,  but  only  the  Levant  or  Russian  is  official. 

1.  Levant  or  Russian  Wonnseed,  from  A.  maritima, 
var.  Steel) manniana. 

2.  Barbary  Wonnseed,  from  A.  ramosa. 

8.  Iirdian  Wonnseed,  from  A.  species. 

4.  American  Wonnseed,  from  Chenopodium  ambrosioides. 

The  last  is  not  met  with  in  European  commerce,  but 
has  been  found  as  an  adulteration  in  American.  It  consists 
of  the  fruit,  and  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
Santonica.  The  Barbar}-  and  Indian  varieties  contain 
little  or  no  santonin,  and  they  usually  present  a hairy 
appearance. 

Compoxition. — Wonnseed  contains  about  2 per  cent,  of 
a peculiar  body  santonin,  resin,  and  about  2 per  cent.^Sf'a 
volatile  oil,  to  which  the  odour  of  the  drug  is  due. 

Adulteration  of  Santonine. — Santonine  is  sometimes  met 
with  containing  boracic  acid  ; this  is  readily  detected  by 
the  glassy  residue  left  on  incineration,  and  by  the  green 
colour  it  imparts  to  the  flame.  Strychnine  has,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  been  mistaken  for  santonine  ; it  may 
be  distingui.shed  by  its  intense  bitterness,  insolubility  in 
alkalies,  and  by  the  violet  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  potassium  bichromate. 

Testx. — Sa)itonine  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  diluted  with  Avater,  on  filtering  should  not  give  any 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  Mayer’s  reagent,  proving 
absence  of  alkaloids. 

Therapeutics. — Anthelmintic. 

( )iiicial  Preparation. — Santoninum. 

H 
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No.  121.  Anthemidis  Flores.  Chamomile  Flowers. 

Tlie  dried  single  and  double  flower-heads  or  capitula  of 
Antliemis  no.bilis,  collected  from  cultivated  plants. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
including  England  and  Ireland.  Cultivated  chiefly  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Britain. 

Characters. — The  single  chamomile  flowers  are  those  in 
which  the  capitula  have  a single  row  of  white  ligulate 
florets  of  the  ray,  surrounding  a large  number  of  the 
yellow  tubular  florets  of  the  disc,  they  are  not  frequently 
met  with  in  commerce ; the  double  flowers  are  those  in 
which  all  or  nearly  all  the  yellow  tubular  florets  of  the 
disc  have,  by  cultivation,  become  changed  into  the  white 
ligulate  florets.  What  are  known  in  English  commerce  as 
single  chamomiles  are  really  double,  but  have  a few  single 
florets  in  the  centre.  The  truly  single  ones  are  known  as 
Scotch  chamomiles.  Chamomile  flowers  of  both  varieties 
have  a solid,  conical  receptacle,  densely  covered  with 
numerous  imbricated  scales  having  a scarious  margin ; 
the  white  ligulate  florets  are  tridentate  and  pistillate, 
while  the  yellow  tubular  florets  are  quinquedentate, 
hermaphrodite,  being  exserted  with  a forked  stigma,  the 
style  branched.  The  flowers  possess  a peculiar  strong 
aromatic  odour  and  persistent  bitter  taste,  more  prominent 
in  the  single  flowers. 

Omiposition. — Chamomile  flowers  contain  an  essential  oil, 
a bitter  principle  (anthemic  acid),  resin,  taamin,  and 
chlorophyll.  ' . 

The  Essential  Oil,  which  is  prepared  by  distillation,  is 
obtained  to  the  extent  of  -5  per  cent.,  and  when  prepared 
from  the  fresh  flowers  is  of  a blue  colour,  which  changes  on 
keepmg  to  green  and  then  yellow  ; the  dried  flowers  yield  a 
greenish-yellow  oil. 

Adulteration. — The  capitula  of  several  Composita3  have 
been  found  as  an  occasional  adulteration,  amongst  them 
being  those  of  Pyrethrum  Parthenium  or  Feverfew,  and 
Matricaria  Chamomilla  ; the  former  are  distinguished  by 
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their  flat  and  nearly  naked  receptacles,  and  the  latter  by 
the  hollow  conical  receptacles  devoid  of  scales. 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic  tonic. 

Ojjjcial  Preparations. — Ext.  Anthemidis,  Inf.  Anthemidis, 
and  01,  Anthemidis. 


No.  122.  Taraxaci  Radix.  Dandelion  Root. 

The  fresh  and  dried  roots  of  Taraxacum  officinale  (Tarax- 
acum Dens-leonis),  gathered  in  the  autumn. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  throughout  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Central  and  Northern  Asia. 

Characters. — The  root,  when  fresh,  is  from  G to  18  inches 
in  length  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, simple  or  slightly  branched,  and  crowned  with  a few 
small  heads.  Externally  it  is  smooth  and  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour ; white  within.  The  root  is  brittle  and 
fleshy,  and  when  broken  a milky  juice  exudes.  The  dried 
root  is  wrinkled  longitudinally,  dark  coftee-brown  colour 
externally,  and  much  shrivelled  ; fracture  sliort,  showing  a 
yellow  porous  central  woody  axis,  surrounded  by  a thick 
whitish  bark  having  a number  of  concentric  rings  ; taste 
bitter.  When  exposed  to  a damp  atmosphere  it  absorbs 
moisture  and  becomes  slightly  flexible.  The  juice  increases 
in  density  and  bitterness  during  autumn,  and  yields  a 
better  extract  than  that  collected  at  any  other  season.  The 
root  is  frequently  attacked  by  maggots,  and  should  not  be 
kept  more  than  one  season.  - 

Composition. — A bitter  principle,  taraxacin,  and  an  acrid 
resin.  The  composition  of  this  root  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  season  in  which  it  is  collected  ; during  the 
spring  it  contains  notable  quantities  of  an  uncrystallisable 
sugar  and  laavulose,  with  only  minute  quantities  of  inulm  ; 
during  the  autumn  it  contains  only  traces  of  sugar. 

Substitution. — The  root  of  Leontodon  hispidus,  Ilawkbit, 
is  sometimes  supplied  in  place  of  dandelion ; it  contains 
very  little  if  any  juice  and  is  extremely  tough.  ‘ 

II  2 
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Therapeutics. — An  alterative  in  liver  complaints. 

Official  Preparations. — Dec.  Taraxaci ; Ext.  Taraxaci ; 
Ext.  Taraxaci  Liq.  ; and  Succus  Taraxaci. 

No.  123.  Arnicae  Rhizoma.  Aimica  Ehizome. 

Stpionpm : — Arnica;  JRailLv. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Arnica  montana. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia ; it  is  also  found  in  the  northern 
districts  of  America. 

Characters. — The  rhizome  is  thin,  contorted,  cylindrical, 
from  1 to  8 inches  in  length  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  rough  from  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves ; a 
few  leaves  are  sometimes  attached  at  its  upper  end,  and 
have  a coriaceous  texture ; on  the  under  surface  of  the 
rhizome  numerous  dark  brown,  fine,  thread-like  rootlets 
are  given  off.  In  colour  the  rhizome  is  dark  brown 
externally,  white  internally,  with  a circle  of  yellow  resin 
cells.  This  same  character  is  evident  on  examining  a 
transverse  section  of  the  rootlets.  Odour  slightly  aromatic 
and  peculiar  ; taste  persistently  acrid  and  bitter.  The 
rhizome  is  collected  during  the  spring.  Before  being  used, 
adherent  leaves  should  be  removed. 

Composition. — A peculiar  essential  oil,  and  a principle, 
arnic.in,  and  inulin.  with  small  quantities  of  gum  and  wax. 

The  Essential  Oil  obtained  from  the  dried  rhizome  by 
Sigel  amounted  to  '5  per  cent. 

Adulteration. — The  roots  of  various  Composites  are 
occasionally  substituted,  and  latterly  the  astringent  root 
of  Geum  urbanum  has  been  found  in  it,  but  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  fraud,  as  the  latter  is  a root,  and 
has  a purplish  meditullium. 

Therapeutics. — Used  externally  for  bruises,  internally  in 
paralysis. 

Official  Preparation. — Tinctura  Arnicfe. 
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No.  123.  Arnicae  Flores.  Arnica  Flmrers. 

(Not  official.) 

Tlie  flowers  are  frequently  used  in  place  of  the  rhizome, 
particularly  on  the  Continent.  The  capitula  are  large  and 
handsome,  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  The  involucre  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  hairy  scales,  which  are  imbricated  ; the 
receptacle  is  covered  with  a number  of  chaffy  scales  ; the 
ligulate  ray  florets  arc  about  one  inch  in  length  ; tubular 
perfect  florets  numerous.  Prior  to  use,  the  florets  should 
be  removed  from  the  receptacle. 

Adulteration. — Other  yellow  Composite  flowers  are  some- 
times met  with,  including  those  of  Inula  britannica,  Senecio, 
and  Calendula  ; the  last  are  most  easily  recognised  by  the 
absence  of  pappus  and  the  naked  receptacle. 

No.  124.  Lactuca.  Lettuce. 

The  flowermg  herb  of  Lactuca  virosa. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  this  country. 

Characters. — Prickly  Lettuce  is  a biennial  herb,  growing 
to  a height  of  from  8 to  0 feet ; the  stem  is  cylindrical,  pale 
green  with  a few  purplish  spots,  and  pi’ickly  near  its  base. 
The  stem  leaves  are  smaller  than  the  radical  leaves,  and 
are  slightly  amplexicaul  at  the  base,  with  an  acute  apex, 
and  are  sessile ; both  leaves  are  of  a pale  green  colour,  ovate 
oblong,  the  midrib  prickly  and  white.  The  slender  capitula 
are  generally  situated  on  short  axillary  peduncles,  and  are 
of  a pale  yellow  colour.  The  entire  plant  has  a peculiar 
disagreeable  narcotic  odour  and  bitter  taste,  and  abounds 
in  a milky  juice. 

Composition. — No  modern  analysis  of  the  plant  has  been 
made,  chemists  devotmg  their  investigation  solely  to  lac- 
tucarium. 

Therapeutics.— Wjpnoiic  and  sedative. 

O/Hcial  ['reparation. — Extractum  Lactuca?. 
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No.  125.  Lactucarium.  Lactucarhm . 

(Not  official.) 

Spnonym : — Lettuce  Opium. 

The  inspissated  latex  or  milk-juice  obtained  from  Lactuca 
virosa,  L.  Scai’iola,  L.  altissima,  and  L.  sativa. 

Habitat.  — Lactucarium  is  principally  collected  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Secretion  and  Collection. — The  stem  has  two  systems  of 
laticiferous  vessels,  separated  by  an  inters-ening  zone  of 
wood  ; the  outer  system  is  formed  in  the  bark  and  the  inner 
system  in  the  pith.  The  collection  commences  in  July, 
the  collector  cutting  off  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  the  milky 
juice,  which  instantly  exudes,  is  scraped  oft'  into  earthen 
vessels,  the  process  being  repeated  several  times  during  the 
day  on  the  same  plant.  In  Germany  the  juice  is  collected 
by  the  finger.  After  collection  it  quickly  hardens,  and  is 
then  transferred  from  the  vessels  and  cut  into  square  masses, 
and  finally  dried  by  exposure  to  sunshine  or  artificial  heat, 
acquiring  a light  brown  colour  externally. 

Characten. — Lactucarium  is  met  with  in  irregular  angu- 
lar, earthy-like  masses,  or  in'small  circular  cakes,  externally 
greyish-brown  or  reddish-brown,  internally  of  a lighter 
colour,  opaque,  and  sometimes  presents  a waxy  appearance. 
It  has  a marked  disagreeable,  opiate  odour,  and  bitter  taste. 
The  powder  is  not  readily  miscible  with  water. 

Therapeutics. — Hypnotic  and  sedative.  , 

No.  126.  Inulee  Radix.  Elecampane. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  root  of  Inu(a  Helenium,  entire  or  split  longi- 
tudinally. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  found  in  some  districts  in  England.  It  is  cultivated  in 
England  and  Holland. 
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Characters. — The  root  is  about  G inches  long  and 
branched  below ; thick,  fleshy,  the  branches  being  about 
11-inch  in  diameter  ; externally  marked  irregularly,  and  of 
a greyish- brown  colour ; internally  white  and  juicy  when 
fresh,  grey  after  drying,  with  a strong  aromatic  cam- 
phoraceous  odour  and  bitter  taste.  In  commerce  the  thicker 
roots  are  sliced  longitudinally,  and  frequently  strung  on  a 
thin  cord,  and  become  flexible  if  kept  in  a damp  place. 

Composition. — Elecampane  contams  alant  camphor,  an 
essential  oil,  inulin,  resin,  and  a bitter  principle. 

LOBELIACE^. 

No.  127.  Lobelia.  Lobelia.  Indian  Tobacco.  » , 

The  dried  flowering  herb  of  Lobelia  inflata. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  North  American  Continent. 

Characters. — The  herb  grows  to  a height  of  about  2 feet, 
the  primary  axis  throwing  off  a number  of  slender  branches. 
The  leaves  are  1 to  3 inches  long,  alternate,  ovate  oblong, 
faintly  toothed,  pale  green,  pubes^nt,  and  are  situated 
principally  on  the  middle  and  lower  jiortions  of  the  axis. 
The  upper  ones  are  sessile,  whilst  the  lower  have  short 
petioles.  The  small  flowers  are  ua  long  racemes  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem  and  branches,  calyx  persistent,  corolla  bilabiate, 
and  pale  blue.  The  fruit  is  a small  round  capsule,  bilocular, 
each  loculus  containing  a number  of  small  seeds,  having  a 
finely  reticulated  and  pitted  testa.  Odour  herbaceous  and 
irritating  ; taste  at  first  mild,  afterwards  burning  and  acrid, 
like  tobacco.  As  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  in  flat  or 
circular  compressed  cakes,  of  a yellowish-green  colour, 
weighing  from  half  a pound  to  a pound  each,  wrapped  in 
coloured  paper  and  sealed. 

Composition. — Lobelia  contains  a liquid  alkaloid  lobeUne, 
an  essential  oil,  and  an  acrid  resin  lobelacrin.  , 

Therapeutics. — Antispasmodic  and  expectorant. 

Official  Preparations. — Tinct.  Lobeliffi,  and  Tinct.  Lobeliaj 
iEtherea. 
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No.  128.  TIvae  Ursi  Folia.  Betu-hmy  Leaves, 

The  dried  leaves  of  Arctostaph}'los  Uvie-ursi  (Arbutus 
Uvie-ursi). 

ILuhitat. — The  bearberry  is  a trailing  evergreen  shrub, 
found  in  northern  latitudes.  It  is  found  in  Northern 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Northern  Asia.  Li  Great 
Britain  it  is  found  throughout  Scotland,  but  only  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

( 'huracters. — Bearberry  leaves  are  almost  sessile,  S£atu- 
late,  or  obovate,  cariaoeous,  about  half  an  inch  long  ; apex 
obtuse,  margin  entire  and  somewhat  revolute  ; upper 
surface  smooth  and  shiny,  under  surface  pale  green,  and 
finely  reticulated.  Odour  hay-like,  more  pronounced  on 
powdering  ; taste  faintly  bitter,  and  strongly  astringent. 
The  plant  bears  short  pendulous  racemes  of  white  urceolate 
flowers,  and  bright  red  drupaceous  fruits,  which  ripen  in 
September,  at  which  time  the  leaves  should  be  collected. 

( 'ompnsition. — Bearberry  leaves  contain  about  35  per  cent, 
of  tannic  j£id,  traces  of  gallic  acid,  and  a characteristic 
principle(arbutjn.  \ \ 

Adulteration. — The  leaves  of  the  following  plants  are 
occasionally  confounded  with  those  of  bearberry  : — 

(rt).  Buxus  sempervirens.  Box  leaves  are  broader  and 
larger,  pale  green  colour,  narrower  towards  the  apex,  ovate 
in  form,  only  faintly  astringent,  and  intensely  bitter. 

(h).  Vaccinium  Vitis-Ida?a.  Cowberry  or  Bed  Whortle- 
berry. They  have  a finely  crenate  margin,  the  apex 
reticulated,  and  are  dotted  on  the  under  surface;  the 
margin  is  more  revolute. 

(c).  Vaccinium  uliginosum.  Bog  Bilbeny.  They  are 
pubescent  on  the  under  surface,  pale  green  in  colour,  and 
are  not  coriaceous. 

Therapeutics. — Astringent. 

Official  Preparation. — Infusum  Uvie  Ursi. 
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No.  129.  Gutta-Percha.  Gutta-Percha. 

Synonym  : — Gutta  Taban. 

The  coucrete  milky  juice  obtained  from  incisions  in  the 
trunk  of  Dichopsis  Gutta  (Isonandra  Gutta),  and  of 
several  other  trees  of  this  natural  order  including  other, 
.species  of  Dichopsis,  Ceratophorus  and  Payena. 

Habitat. — The  Taban  tree  and  the  other  members  of  the 
genus  are  all  indigenous  to  Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

CoUection. — The  taban  or  gutta-percha  tree  grows  to  a 
height  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  bearing  numerous  thick 
glossy  entire  leaves  which  have  a coriaceous  texture.  The 
inner  bark  and  young  wood  contain  a considerable  quantity 
of  latex.  The  older  method  of  collection,  practised  in 
Singapore,  was  to  fell  the  tree  and  then  make  a series  of 
mcisions,  when  the  latex  exuded,  and  rapidly  hardened, 
after  which  it  was  removed.  This  method  had  most 
disastrous  results,  in  a short  time  the  tree  became  extinct 
in  Singapore.  It  is  now  collected  in  Borneo  and  other 
islands  by  tapping  the  trees  and  collecting  the  hardened 
latex.  By  this  means  as  much  as  20  lb.  have  been  obtained 
from  one  tree. 

Characters. — Eaw  gutta-percha  arrives  in  this  country  in 
large  roundish  masses,  weighing  about  six  pounds.  In  this 
condition  it  is  first  softened  with  boiling  water  ; and  then 
tom  into  fine  shreds  by  revolving  cylinders  covered  with 
sharp  teeth,  and  thrown  into  tanks  of  cold  water,  the 
shreds  are  collected,  treated  with  Avai’m  water,  and  then 
kneaded  by  machinery  into  masses.  Prepared  gutta-percha 
occurs  in  pieces  of  a greyish,  yellowish,  or  reddish-broAvn 
colour  ; leathery  or  homy,  tough,  flexible,  and  plastic  above 
120“’  F.,  and  very  soft  at  212°  F.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alkaline  solutions,  dilute  acids,  or  alcohol ; soluble  in 
chloroform,  terebenthene,  benzol,  carbon  disulphide,  and 
coal  tar  oils.  It  is  obtained  as  a white  mass  by  treatment 
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with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  repeated  solutions 
in  ether  or  chloroform. 

Composition. — Gutta-percha  consists  almost  entirely  of 
a hydrocarbon. 

Official  Preparation. — Liquor  Gutta-Percha. 

STYRACE.®:. 

No.  130.  Benzoinum.  Benzoin. 

A balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Styrax  Benzoin,  and 
probably  from  one  or  more  species  of  Styrax. 

Habitat. — The  benzoin  trees  are  indigenous  to  Siam, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Cochin  China,  and  Java.  , ^ 

Collection. — When  the  tree  is  about  six  years  old  and  has 
attained  a diameter  of  three  feet,  it  can  be  bled.  The 
natives  wait  until  the  leaves  wither  and  fall  off,  they  then 
make  a number  of  deep  incisions  into  the  bark,  when  a 
milky,  resinous  liquid  exudes,  which  soon  hardens  and  falls 
to  the  ground,  or  is  removed.  In  commerce  there  are  four 
varieties  of  Benzoin,  viz.  : — Sumatra,  ^m,  Penang,  and 
Palembang.  They  can  be  readily  recognised  from  one 
another  by  the  following  characteristics. 

Characters. — 1.  Sumatra  Benzoin  is  met  with  in  com- 
merce in  cubic  blocks  weighing  from  1 to  2 cwt.,  which, 
whmi  broken,  present  a granitoid  appearance,  generally  of 
a grey  colour.  The  mass  is  made  up  of  numerous  tears  of 
a milk  white  colour,  sometimes  very  small,  and  imbedded 
in  a brown  coloured  resin.  The  broken  surface  rarely  pre- 
sents a distinct  amygdaloid  appearance ; in  inferior  benzom 
the  tears  are  entirely  absent  and  the  mass  of  a darker  colour, 
and  sometimes  consisting  principally  of  small  pieces  of 
bark.  Odour  fragrant  and  agreeable,  but  not  nearly  so 
marked  as  the  Siam  benzoin.  2.  Penang  Benzom  is 
identical  in  appearance  with  the  Sumatra  drug,  principally 
diff’ering  m odour,  -which  is  decidedly  difi’erent  from  that  of 
Siam  or  Sumatra  benzoin,  and  resembles  that  of  liquid 
Storax.  8.  Palembang  Benzoin  closely  resembles  the 
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Sumatra  kind  in  odour,  but  differs  principally  in  its  greater 
transparency.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a flaky  precipi- 
tate with  water  (Saalfeld),  It  is  said  to  yield  a greater 
percentage  of  benzoic  acid.  4.  Siam  Benzoin.  This  is 
the  inost  esteemed  kind  of  benzom.  It  frequently  occurs 
in  large,  flattish  tears,  or  in  loose  masses  of  tears  agglu- 
tinated together  with  a clear  brown  resin,  or  it  may  consist 
entirely  of  the  resin.  The  mass  presents  a rqddish-brown 
granitoid  appearance.  Odour  is  agreeably  balsamic,  and 
slightly  resembles  vanilla ; the  tears  when  fractured  pre- 
sent a stratified  appearance,  the  milky  white  surface 
becoming  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Benzoin  is  brittle  and  readily  softens  when  held  in  the 
mouth  ; it  gives  off',  when  heated,  the  fumes  of  benzoic 
acid  ; it  should  be  almost*  entirely  soluble  in  six  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol.  It  is  principally  shipped  from  the  ports 
of  Penang,  Bangkok,  and  Singapore.  According  to  the 
quality  it  is  known  under  the  different  terms  Head,  Belly, 
and  Foot,  oriental  terms  synonymous  with  superior, 
medium,  and  inferior. 

Comjionition. — Benzoin  contains  several  resins,  benzoic 
acid,  and  essential  oil.  Vanillin  and  chinamic  acid  have 
also  been  found  in  some  samples.  J . 

The  Resins  are  only  partially  soluble  in  ether,  but  en- 
tirely soluble  in  caustic  potash  solution,  or  strong  alcohol. 

Benzoic  Acid. — This  acid  is  prepared  either  by  the  w'et 
method  or  by  sublimation  ; the  former  method  yields  a 
purer  and  almost  odourless  acid.  Wet  method  ; — Finely 
powdered  benzoin  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  calcium 
hydrate  and  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  tlie  mixture  is 
boiled  slowly  for  some  time  and  then  filtered,  the  residue 
is  washed  with  boiling  water,  the  washings  mixed  with  the 
filtrate  and  evaporated  to  one  fourth  of  the  original  bulk, 
and  when  cold  acidulated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
precipitated  benzoic  acid  is  collected  on  a filter,  re-dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  agitated  with  charcoal,  filtered  and  care- 
fully evaporated,  the  crystals  are  dried  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper  and  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  ether,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallise.  By  this  method  the  amount  of  benzoic 
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acid  existing  naturally  in  benzoin  can  be  estimated.  From 
a number  of  samples  recently  examined  by  this  process  as 
much  as  21  per  cent,  has  been  obtamed,  and  the  average 
of  six  estimations  of  Sumatra  benzoin  gave  17-8  per  cent., 
but  the  acid  was  not  examined  for  cinnamic  acid,  which 
occasionally  accompanies  benzoic  acid,  particularly  in  Siam 
and  Penang  benzoins.  Benzoic  acid,  when  prepared  by 
sublimation,  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  pumicestone 
or  sand.  On  the  large  scale,  it  is  heated  and  condensed  in 
a chamber.  On  cooling,  the  benzoic  acid  condenses  in 
shining  needles  having  an  aromatic  and  fragrant  odour. 

Benzoic  acid  is  prepared  on  a large  scale  from  coal  tar 
products,  e.r/.,  naphthalin  and  toluene,  and  also  hippuric 
acid,  a substance  found  in  the  urine  of  all  herbivorous 
Mammalia.  Benzoic  acid  melts  at  120°  C.,  and  boils  at 
250°  C.  It  is  soluble  in  200  parts  of  cold  and  24  parts  of 
boiling  water ; readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene', 
and  oils. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  found  m certain  benzoins,  and  from 
Sumatra  benzoin,  Aschoff  isolated  11  per  cent.  It  melts 
at  138°  C.,  boils  at  290°  C.,  and  is  with  difficulty  dissolved 
by  cold  water. 

The  fine  tears  of  benzoin  do  not  contam  so  much  benzoic 
acid  as  the  red  coloured  resin  ; they  are  principally  pur- 
chased by  the  Greeks  and  Kussians  for  use  as  incense. 

Th  era peutics . — E xpec  torant . 

OJicidl  Preparations. — Acid  Benzoicum  ; Adeps  Benzoa- 
tus ; Tinct.  Benzoini  Co.  ; and  Ung.  Cetacei. 


OLEACEiE. 

No.  131.  Manna.  Manmi. 

A concrete  saccharine  exudation  obtained  by  making 
transverse  incisions  in  the  stems  of  cultivated  trees  of 
Fraxinus  Ornus  (Ornus  Europea). 

Habitat. -The  M&nn&,  or  Flowermg  Ash,  is  indigenous 
to  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  the  islands  of 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily.  It  is  also  cultivated  injtaly. 
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Collection. — When  the  tree  has  attained  an  age  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  a horizontal  incision  is  made  to  one-fifth  of 
its  circumference  with  a sharp  knife.  The  incisions  are 
first  made  on  tlie  side  to  which  the  tree  inclines  ; from 
day  to  day  a fresh  incision  is  made  until  the  branches  are 
reached.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the  incision  is  at 
first  brownish,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  solid, 
whitish,  and  sweet,  forming  long  stalactitic  pieces.  When 
the  juice  is  very  thin  it  is  collected  upon  the  leaves  of  Ficus 
Indica.  It  is  collected  once  a week,  and  only  in  fine 
weather,  the  chief  time  being  from  July  to  September.  A 
tree  will  yield  manna  for  nine  or  ten  years,  after  which  it 
is  removed  and  a young  shoot  planted  in  its  place.  The 
above  description  is  that  given  by  Janssen. 

Characters. — Manna  of  commerce  has  various  names 
applied  to  it,  e.<j.,  large  flake,  small  flake,  and  sorts.  Flake 
manna  consists  of  stalactitic  pieces  varying  in  length  and 
thickness,  flat  or  concave  on  the  inner  surface,  where  it 
adhered  to  the  tree,  of  a pale  yellowish-brown  or  yellowish- 
white  colour  externally  ; it  is  friable,  internally  porous,  and 
exliibits  small  cavities  filled  with  minute  crystals  of 
mannite.  Odour  saccharine  ; taste  sweet  and  honey-like, 
with  a faint  bitterness  and  aci’idity.  Manna  in  sorts  is 
made  up  of  the  scrapings  and  droppings,  and  is  met  with 
in  small  pieces,  with  an  adhesive  brown -coloured  surface, 
internally  crystalline  and  whitish  ; it  contains  less  mannite 
and  more  gum  than  the  flaky  sort.  Manna  is  soluble  in 
six  parts  of  water,  forming  a clear  faintly  coloured  solution. 
It  yields  to  boiling  alcohol  about  four-fifths  its  weight. 

Composition. — Manna  contains  mannite  as  the  chief  com- 
ponent, with  small  quantities  of  sugar,  resin,  and  gum, 
and  about  9 to  12  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Mannite.  Tliis  hexatomic  alcohol  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  manna,  and  various  qualities  have  yielded  from 
55  to, 85  per  cent,  of  this  substance.  ' i v . ) 

It  can  be  prepared  artificially  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  obtained  from  sodium  amalgam,  on  dextrose  or 
levulose  ; it  is  soluble  in  six  parts  of  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Adulteration, — Manna  is  rarely  subject  to  sophistication, 
but  a spurious  article  has  been  made  of  inferior  manna 
worked  up  with  gum  or  sugar  ; a sample  recently  examined 
was  characterised  by  its  snow-white  appearance  and 
sparing  solubility  in  alcohol ; on  further  examination  it 
was  found  to  consist  of  glucose  with  a small  admixture  of 
gum.  ^ 

Therapeutics. — Laxative.  ' 

No.  132.  Oleum  Olivse.  Olire  Oil. 

Sunonipn  : — Sweet  Oil. 

A fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Olea  Europsea. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Western  Asia  and  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean ; largely  cultivated  in 
Italy. 

Preparation. — The  fruit  of  the  olive  is  an  oval  drupe, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a dark  purple  colour  when  ripe ; 
the  sarcocarp  contains  a large  amount  of  fatty  oil,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  weight.  Virgin  or  finest 
olive  oil  is  obtained  by  gently  pressing  the  fruit ; the  oil 
. which  oozes  out  is  collected  in  cisterns  containing  water, 
from  which  it  is  removed  by  skimming ; it  is  of  a light 
amber-yellow  colour  and  pleasant  flavour.  A second 
quality  of  oil  is  obtained  by  stronger  pressure  of  the  marc 
mixed  with  boiling  water.  An  inferior  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  fruit  allowed  to  ferment  in  heaps.  This  is  known  as 
“ Huile  fermentee.” 

Olive  oil  is  imported  in  barrels,  in  stone  vessels,  and  in 
bottles.  Tuscan  oil,  especially  that  from  Lucca,  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  Various  methods  are  employed  to  de- 
colourise the  dark  oils  ; nitric  or  sulphuric  acids  or  the 
alkalies  ammonia  or  soda,  are  employed,  or  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  and  filtration  through  kaolin. 

Characters. — Olive  oil  is  a pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
oily  liquid,  with  a faint  agreeable  odour,  and  a bland  olea- 
ginous taste,  becoming  slightly  acrid.  Its  specific  gravity 
at  G0°  F.  is  between  -915  and  -918  ; it  congeals  partially 
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at  3G°  F.  into  a butyraceous  consistency,  but  becomes  quite 
solid  at  20°  F.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  sparingly  in  alcohol ; it  becomes  nearly 
colourless  on  heathig,  and  finally  boils  at  600°  F. 

Composition. — The  fluid  portion  of  olive  oil  consists  of 
triolein,  and  the  solids  (of  which  about  30  per  cent,  may 
be  separated  by  pressure  from  the  congealed  oil)  of  tripal- 
mitin,  triarachin,  and  possibly  tristearin,  with  a minute 
quantity  of  cholesterin._;  A 

ASCLEPIADACE^. 

No.  133.  Hemidesmi  Radix.  Hemidesimis  Boot. 

Indian  Sarsapanlla.  X(tn)iari. 

The  dried  root  of  Hemidesmus  Indicus. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  throughout  Lidia  and  Ceylon. 

Characters.— In  cylindncal,  more  or  less  twisted,  longi- 
tudinally furrowed,  thick,  tortuous  pieces,  six  inches  or 
more  in  length  ; covered  by  a thin  yellowish-brown  corky 
layer,  which  is  easily  removed  from  the  outer  portion  of 
the  bark ; it  is  transversely  fissured,  forming  annulations. 
Odour  fragrant  and  agreeable  ; taste  sweetish  and  slightly 
acrid. 

Composition. — No  reliable  analysis  of  hemidesmus  root 
has  been  made,  but  according  to  Scott  it  yields  a minute 
proportion  of  a volatile  stearoptene.  The  cortex  contains 
a little  tannin,  and  the  root  contains  starch.  | , ' - 

Official  Preparation. — Syrupus  Hemidesmi. 

I0GANIACE.E. 

No.  134.  Nux  Vomica.  Nu.v  Vomica. 

Poison-Xut.  Quakers'  Buttons. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica. 

Habitat. — This  medium  sized  tree  is  found  growing 
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throughout  In^,  Burmah,  Southern  China,  and  the  East 
Indian  Islands. 

Characters. — The  fruit  is  a globular  berry  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  about  the  size  of  a Tangerine  orange  ; 
primarily  it  is  bilocular,  but  the  dissepiments  ultimately 
retrograde  into  a fleshy  mass,  indistmguishable  from  the 
central  pulp  of  the  fruit ; the  pericarp  forms  a thin,  firm 
shell,  enclosing  a white  gelatinous  and  intensely  bitter 
pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  found  imbedded  ; the  pulp  is 
poisonous,  containing  strychnine  and  brucine. 

The  Seeds  are  in  the  form  of  a roimded  disc,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; they  are 
sometimes  flat,  but  generally  have  one  side  convex  and  the 
reverse  concave,  with  thickened  or  occasionally  acute  edges ; 
on  the  concave  surface,  and  at  its  centre,  is  found  the 
hilum,  which  is  connected  by  the  raphe  te  the  chalaza;  the 
raphe  is  frequently  somewhat  elevated,  forming  a ridge, 
which  terminates  in  the  rounded  chalaza  situated  on  the 
edge.  The  surface  varies  from  a dull  grey  to  a very  silky 
yellowish-grey  colour,  due  to  numerous  fine  satiny  hairs, 
which  are  closely  adpressed,  and  radiate  towards  the 
circumference  : in  texture  the  seeds  are  hard  and  horny, 
the  perisperm  being  of  a yellowish-grey  colour.  When  the 
seeds  are  macerated  in  water  for  some  time,  they  become 
soft,  and  can  then  be  easily  split,  upon  which  is  seen  the 
embryo,  which  is  composed  of  two  minute  cordate  cotyle- 
dons, which  are  seven-veined,  the  two  outer  veins  being 
well  marked  and  terminating  in  a rounded  radicle.  The 
seeds  are  inodorous  but  have  a persistent  disagreeable  taste ; 
as  they  are  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder,  they  ought 
to  be  steamed  for  some  time,  then  rapidly  dried,  and  imme- 
diately comminuted  in  an  iron  mortar  or  drug  mill. 

Composition. — The  fruit  and  seeds  contain  the  alkaloids, 
strychnine  and  brucine,  igasuric  or  stryclmic  acid,  and  a 
glucoside,  loganin ; the  seeds,  in  addition,  contain  fat,  pro- 
tein compounds,  to  which  the  hard  horny  character  of  the 
perisperm  is  due,  a little  tannin,  and  sugar.  • 

Strychnine.  Various  methods  are  employed  in  preparing 
this  alkaloid ; Henry’s  process  consists  in  exhaustmg  the 
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dru"  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  ; Duflos' 
method  is  employed  on  a commercial  scale.  In  principle 
the  latter  consists  in  extracting  the  drug  by  boiling  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  the  decoction,  and 
adding  milk  of  lime,  which  precipitates  colouring  matter 
and  alkaloids  with  calcium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  with  ice-cold  water  to  remove  colour,  and  then  with 
very  \veak  alcohol,  which  removes  brucine,  finally  treated 
with  boiling  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  strychnine  ; 
this  latter  is  purified  by  precipitation  and  recrystallisation 
from  spirit ; or  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  alkaloids  as  sulphates, 
the  solution  is  decolorised,  and  the  alkaloids  precipitated  by 
means  of  an  alkali,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and 
redi.ssolved  in  boihng  spirit,  the  strychnine  separated  by 
fractional  crystallisation,  and  the  brucine  allowed  to  crys- 
tallise from  the  mother  liquor.  The  alkaloids  can  also  be 
separated  by  re-solution  in  4 per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  precipitating  the  strychnine  as  ferrocyanide  by  means 
of  potassium  feiTOcyanide,  decomposing  the  salt  with 
ammonia,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol.  (Dunstan  and 
Short.) 

Strychnine  forms  tetragonal  prisms,  which  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  absolute  alcohol, 
more  readily  soluble  in  hot  aqueous  alcohol,  chloroform, 
benzene,  and  amylic  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids, 
neutralising  them  and  forming  crystalline  salts,  which  are 
more  soluble  in  water,  and  on  the  addition  of  ammonium 
thiocyanate  throw  down  a crystalline  precipitate  of  strych- 
nine thiocyanate.  Strychnine  and  its  salts  are  extremely 
poisonous,  and  from  its  intensely  bitter  taste  no  other  alka- 
loid is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 


Reactions  of  Stri/chnine. 

1.  To  a neutral  solution  of  the  i'  Orange-yellow  needles  of 
alkaloidadd  solution  of  potas- I strychnine  chromate 
sium  chromate.  { crystallise  out. 
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2.  Dissolve  the  alkaloid  in  strong  1 
sulphuric  acid,  then  add  a ^ 
minute  speck  of  potassium  ■ 
chromate,  or  use  a crystal  of  j 
strychnine  chromate  instead.  | 


deep  rich  blue  colour, 
passing  to  purple,  then 
orange  red. 


(Guy.)  ) , . 

Assail  of  Niuc  T oniic«.— Take  10  grains  of  finely  powdered 
seeds,  and  pack  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  and  exhaust 
with  chloroform  containing  one-quarter  of  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  Exhaustion  is  known  to  be  complete  by  quickly 
removing  the  receiver  and  fixing  a fresh  one,  collecting 
the  chloroform  mixture,  and  agitatmg  this  with  twice  its 
volume  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  removing  the  aqueous 
layer,  and  adding  a solution  of  potassio-bismuthic  iodide, 
wdien  no  precipitation  will  occur  if  all  the  alkaloid  is  re- 
moved. One  hour’s  slow  percolation  is  generally  sufficient, 
after  which  the  chloroform  mixture  is  repeatedly  agitated 
with  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  solutions  are  mixed, 
ammonia  is  added  in  faint  excess,  and  then  10  cc.  of  chloro- 
form • the  whole  is  agitated,  and  the  chloroform  removed, 
poured  on  a tareddish,  carefuUy  evaporated  on  a water  bath 
to  drvness,  cooled  and  weighed.  The  resulting  weight 
of  alkaloids  multiplied  by  10  will  give  the  percentage. 
The  highest  recorded  yield  of  alkaloids  was  5-84  per  cent. 
(Dunstan  and  Short.) 

OJicial  Preparations.— Es.t.  Nucis  Vomicffi  ; Strychnina  ; 
Tinct.  Nucis  Vomicse. 


No.  135.  Semen  Ignatii.  St.  Linatim'  Bean. 

Si/no7ii/m  : — Fahtc  Sancti  hinatii. 

The  seed  of  Strychnos  Ignatii  (Strychnos  Philippinensis, 
Ignatia  amara).  _ . 

Habitat. — A climbing  plant,  uidigenous  to  the  Philippme 
Islands,  and  naturahsed  in  Cochin-China. 

Characters.— The  seeds,  of  which  from  18  to  24  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  pulp  of  the  berry,  are  about  one  inch  m 
ith,  oblong  or  ovoid,  and  by  mutual  pressure  irregulaily 
angular ; the  liilum  is  conspicuous  at  one  end  m a small 
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<lepression.  Internally  tlie  seeds  are  very  hard  and  horny, 
with  a minute  cavity  in  the  centre,  into  which  projects  the 
embryo,  which  consists  of  a rather  long  bent  radicle  and 
pointed  cotyledons.  Externally  the  seeds  are  of  a dull 
brownish-grey  colour,  and  when  fresh  are  covered  with  silky 
hairs.  Although  different  in  outline,  they  are  identical  in 
botanical  structure  with  tli6  seeds  of  Nux  Vomica.  The 
seeds  are  inodorous,  and  break  under  pressure  with  a 
granular  and  irregular  fracture.  They  have  a persistent 
<lisagreeable  taste,  and  are  extremely  poisonous. 

Composition. — St.  Ignatius  seeds  contain  the  same  con- 
stituents as  Nux  Vomica,  but  in  different  proportions, 
as  much  as  1‘5  per  cent,  of  strychnine  having  been  recorded. 
(Geiseler.) 

Commerce. — ^Yhen  met  with  in  English  markets  they  are 
quickly  bought  up  for  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloids. 

No.  136.  Gelsemium..  ^ ellow  Jnsmbic  or  Cnrolino  Jessamine. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Gelsemium  nitidum 
(Gelsemium  sempervirens). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America. 

t.'liaracters. — The  subterranean  woody  stem  as  met  with 
in  commerce  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  occurs  in  pieces  of 
from  one  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  ; the  stem  breaks  with  a tough  splintery  fracture, 
the  bark  then  showing  the  scattered  silky  fibres  of  its  bast 
tissue  ; the  wood  is  porous,  pale  yellow%  and  traversed  with 
numerous  light-coloured  medullary  rays,  with  a dark  cen- 
tral pith  ; the  true  root  is  similar,  but  has  no  central  pith. 
Odour  slightly  narcotic  and  aromatic  ; taste  disagreeably 
bitter. 

Composition.— contains  a characteristic  alka- 
loid gelsemine,  and  a peculiar  acid  gelseminic,  besides  a 
small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  starch,'  and  allied 
matter  to  pectin. 

_ Official  Preparations.— E\t.  Gelsemii  Alcoholicum ; Tinct. 
Gelsemii. 
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No.  137.  GentiansB  Radix,  (h-ntiayi  Hoot. 

The  dried  root  of  Gentiana  lutea. 

Habit/it. — It  is  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  district.s 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

ChimictriK. — The  root  is  more  or  less  cylindrical,  fleshy, 
and  simple,  in  pieces  or  longitudinal  slices,  from  a few 
inches  to  a foot  or  more  in  length,  and  nearly  one  inch 
thick.  The  upper  portions  of  the  roots  are  deeply  annu- 
lated,  the  lower  end  being  wrinkled  ; externally,  the  root 
varies  from  a dai’k  greyish  to  yellowish-brown  ; internally  it 
is  of  a yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour  ; spongy,  and  has  a 
peculiar  heavy,  characteristic  odour ; the  central  portion 
is  separated  by  a very  dark  cambial  zone.  The  root  is  flexible 
and  tough  ; . it  tastes  at  first  sweet,  then  intensely  bitter. 
Its  cold  infusion  is  not  coloured  blue  by  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  iodine. 

Composition. — Gentian  root  contains  a peculiar  bitter 
principle  gentiopicrin,  with  gentisic  acid,  and  about  15  per 
cent,  of  an  uncry^allisable  but  fermentable  sugar  named 
gentianose.  The  root  also  contains  a notable  amount  of 
pectin,  but  no  starch. 

Suljstitutfs. — Frequently  the  roots  of  other  species  of 
gentians  are  collected  ; they  possess  similar  properties.  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  except  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower.  The  following  are  the  principal  three  that  are 
used : — G.  punctata,  G.  Pannonica,  G.  purpurea. 

Official  Pieparations. — Ext.  Gentian® ; Inf.  Gentian® 
Co. ; Tinct.  Gentian®. 

■ :) 

No.  138.  Chirata.  Chiretta.  ' 

The  dried  entire  plant  Ophelia  Chirata  (Gentiana  Chirata). 
Collected  when  the  fruit  begins  to  form. 

Habitat.  —An  annual  plant,  indigenous  to  the  hills  of 
Northern  India.  , 

Characters. — The  root  is  about  2 or  8 inches  long,  slightly 
tortuous,  generally  unbranched,  of  a light  reddish-brown 
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colour  externally,  brittle,  the  centre  being  hard  and  woody ; 
the  stem  cylindrical  in  its  middle  and  lower  half,  hut  four- 
sided towards  the  apex,  nearly  3 feet  long,  branching 
dichotomously,  smooth,  brown  or  purplish  in  colour.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  sessile,  ovate,  five-nerved,  in  some 
samples  absent.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and  small, 
arranged  in  racemose  cymes.  The  fruit  is  a capsule,  sur- 
rounded by  the  persistent  calyx,  and  contains  numerous 
seeds.  The  whole  plant  is  inodorous,  and  has  a marked 
bitter  taste. 

It  is  generally  imported  in  bundles,  tied  up  with  strips  of 
bamboo. 

Coui/mition. — Chiretta  contains  two  bitter  principles, 
ophelic  acid  and  chiratin,  whicli  were  isolated  by  Holm. 

Ojliritil  Pri'jiitratiuns. — Inf.  ChiratfC  ; Tinct.  Chiratre. 


CONVOLVULACE^. 

No.  139.  Scammonise  Radix.  Sc<(mnt<nii/  Hoot. 

The  dried  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia. 

Hiihitot. — The  Scammony  plant  is  found  in  Asia  iMinor, 
Syria,  and  Greece. 

( 'haracterx. — The  root  varies  in  size  and  length,  is  un- 
branched,  cylindrical,  tapering,  and  more  or  less  twisted,  and 
at  the  top  presents  the  remains  of  numerous  slender  aerial 
stems  ; it  is  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  covered  with  a 
greyish-brown  bark ; pale  browii  or  white  internally,  and 
when  broken  numerous  fragments  of  pale  yellow  resin  are 
found  on  the  fractured  surface.  It  is  hard  and  woody, 
with  a faint  nauseous  odour  and  taste  slightly  resembling 
.jalap.  ■ - ' 

Compoxition. — The  root  contains  about  5 per  cent,  of  the 
scaminoiiyj^esin,  and  is  said  to  contain  most  resin  prior  to  the 
flowering  of  the  plant ; it  also  contains  a small  (piantity  of 
tannin  and  about  12  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  resin  can  be 
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readily  extracted  by  percolation  with  spirit  and  recovering- 
the  spirit  by  distillation,  wlien  it  is  left  as  a residue. 

Official  Prcfia ration. — Scammoniie  Resina. 

No.  140.  Scammonium.  Scammonif. 

A gum-resinous  exudation  obtained  by  incision  from  the 
living  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia,  hardened  in  the 
air. 

Collection. — The  brush-wood  amongst  which  the  plant 
grows  is  first  cleared,  and  the  soil  removed  so  as  to  expose 
a portion  of  tlie  root ; this  is  then  cut  in  a slanting 
direction  and  a mussel  shell  stuck  into  it  below  the  lower 
edge.  The  shells  are  generally  collected  in  the  evening, 
and  the  surface  of  the  root  scraped  to  remove  any  resin ; 
the  contents  of  the  shells  being  usually  emptied  into  a pot, 
stirred  until  homogeneous,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  to 
dry.  Frequently  the  mass  is  softened  by  exposing  it  to 
the  sun,  it  is  then  kneaded  into  a plastic  mass,  aird 
during  this  process  considerable  sophistication  is  carried  on, 
the  principal  addition  being  flour  or  earthy  matter,  after 
which  it  is  spread  out  in  masses  and  dried.  The  bulk  of 
the  Scammony  of  commerce  is  collected  near  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo. 

Characters. — As  met  with  in  commerce  Scammony  occurs 
in  angular  or  circular  cakes,  varying  in  size,  ashy  grey  or 
brownish-black  externally,  and  occasionally  covered  with 
a gi’eyish-Avhite  powder.  It  is  very  brittle  and  breaks  with  a 
splintery  fracture,  the  broken  surface  being  resinous,  shiny, 
and  porous,  and  of  a dark  greyish-black  colour  ; the  powder 
Avhen  triturated  Avith  Avater  forms  a smooth  greenish 
entulsion.  Odour  peculiar,  sour  and  cheesy  ; taste  acrid, 
producing  a tingling  of  the  fauces.  A cold  decoction  gives 
generally  a blue  colour  Avith  iodine,  Avhich  is  slight ; Avhen 
treated  Avith  ether  it  ought  to  lose  four-fifths  of  its  Aveight. 

Composition. — Scammony  consists  principally  of  resin, 
which  varies  betAveen  50  and  0.5  per  cent. ; good  scammony 
ought  to  contain  at  least  76  per  cent.  ; the  remainder  being 
gum,  Avith  a little  mineral  matter. 
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The  resin  consists  almost  entirely  of  scainmonin  with  a 
little  colouring  matter.  Scammonin  is  the  anhydride  of 
scammoihnic  acid,  and  is  decomposed,  on  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  into  scammoniolic  acid  and  glucose.  Scam- 
mony  resin  when  pure  is  of  a brownish  colour,  becoming  a 
pale  buff  on  treatment  with  charcoal,  it  is  glossy  and  very 
brittle  ; it  has  a sweetish  odour  but  is  almost  tasteless,  and 
when  triturated  with  water  it  does  not  form  an  emulsion. 
It  is  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  turpentine,  alcohol,  and 
solution  of  potassium  or  ammonium  hydrate,  and  the 
solution,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  remams  clear.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  acquire  a green  colour  on  addition 
of  chlorine  water,  nor  does  it  colour  the  fresh  cut  surface 
of  a potato  (absence  of  guaiacum  resin). 

Assay  of  Scammonium.  Take  5 grams  of  previously 
dried  and  finely  powdered  scammony,  mix  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  powdered  pumice,  and  percolate  the  mixture  with 
ether  until  exhausted,  then  distil  off  the  ether  and  weigh 
the  residue,  which  multiplied  by  20  gives  the  percentage  of 
resm. 

Tlierdpeutiat. — A drastic  purgative. 

Oificial  Preiianitions. — Mist.  Scammonii,  and  Resina 
Scammonite. 


No.  141.  Jalapa.  Jithip. 

The  dried  tubercules  of  Ipomea  purga  (Exogonium 
Purga). 

Habitat. — The  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  IMexican  Andes, 
and  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Nilgherry  Moun- 
tains in  India. 

Collection. — The  tubercules  are  collected  during  the 
whole  year,  but  more  particularly  in  spring,  and  as  drying 
by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  heat  is  almost  impossible  on 
account  of  the  wet  climate,  they  are  strung  on  pieces  of 
cord,  and  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  Indian’s  hut,  and 
are  more  or  less  smoke-dried.  The  .smaller  pieces  are  dried 
entire,  but  the  larger  tubercules  are  either  split  longi- 
tudinally or  sliced  to  facilitate  the  drying.  The  bulk  of  the 
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jalap  is  imported  in  a bad  condition,  being  mouldy  and 
otherwise  unfit  for  use,  owing  to  imperfect  drying. 

Chavncten. — The  tubercules  are  irregularly  oblong,  some- 
what ovoid,  napiform  or  depressed  globose,  sometimes 
pyriform  or  nearly  cylindrical,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a walnut  to  a man’s  hand.  Externally  they  are  dark  brown 
with  a smoky  appearance,  irregularly  furrowed  and  wrinkled, 
marked  with  short  paler  transverse  lines  and  numerous 
broad  corky  warts  ; internally  they  have  a brown  or  dirty 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  are  marked  with  irregular 
concentric  rings.  The  bark  is  easily  removed  after  mace- 
rating in  water  ; on  the  inner  surface  numerous  resin  cells 
are  visible.  Jalap  has  a peculiar  smoky  sweetish  odour, 
increased  on  rubbing ; the  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid. 
Good  jalap  should  be  ponderous,  hard  and  compact,  and 
should  break  with  resinous  fracture. 

Cniiipmition. — Jalap  contains  a characteristic  resin,  with 
gum,  sugar,  and  starchy  matter. 

The  amount  of  resin  varies  in  different  samples  of  jalap, 
as  much  as  22  per  cent,  having  been  obtained ; but  the 
average  ranges  between  12  and  18  per  cent.,  and  ought 
not  to  be  under  10  per  cent.  It  is  composed  of  two  bodies, 
one  being  soluble  in  ether,  and  the  other  insoluble,  the 
latter  is  the  chief  constituent,  amounting  to  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  resui.  This  insoluble  portion  is  the  convolvulin 
of  Mayer  and  the  rhodeoretin  of  iiayser. 

SuliKtitutfs. — Occasionally  other  varieties  of  jalap  are  met 
with,  more  particularly  the  tubercules  of  Tampico  Jalap 
obtained  fromalpomea  simulans.  In  appearance  it  closely 
resembles  true  jalap,  but  occurs  in  more  elongated  tuberous 
pieces,  deeply  wrinkled,  and  destitute  of  the  small  scars 
found  on  true  jalap.  It  yields  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
resin  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ether.  ’Xl^imney.) 

The  Male  or  Woody  Jalap  consists  of  the  tubercules  of 
Ipomea  Orizabensis.  It  is  paler  in  colour,  compact,  broad, 
and  of  a fibrous  texture  and  deeply  wrinkled  longitudinally. 
It  yields  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  resin,  which  is  soluble  in 
ether. 
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Assay  of  Jalap. -Take  10  grams  of  finely  powdered  jalap 
and  percolate  it  with  warm  alcohol  until  exhausted,  con- 
centrate the  tincture  and  pour  the  residue  into  water,  collect 
the  precipitated  resin,  wash,  dry,  and  weigh.  The  weight 
multiplied  by  10  will  give  the  percentage.  Macerate  the 
residue  with  ether  for  twelve  hours,  decant  the  ether,  then 
dry  the  I'esidue  on  a water  bath  ; the  loss  ought  not  to 
exceed  10  per  cent. 

Therapeutics. — A brisk  purgative. 

0[j\rial  Preparations. — Ext.  Jalapie  ; Pulv.  Jalapse  Co.  J 
Pulv.  Hcammonii  Co. ; Kesina  Jalapaj ; and  Tinct.  Jalapse. 


The  young  stems  and  branches  of  Solanum  Dulcamara. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  throughout  Europe.  Found  in 
Asia  Elinor  and  North  Africa.  Naturalised  in  North 


are  woody,  and  only  the  shoots,  of  the  younger  parts  ought 
to  be  collected  when  about  two^ears  old.  They  are  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  cylindrical,  furrow'ed  longitudinally, 
and  marked  with  small  warts.  The  corky  layer  is  of  a 
pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  easily  exfoliates,  exposing 
a dark  green  bark.  In  the  older  pieces  the  wood  is  porous 
and  marked  with  fine  medullary  rays,  the  stalks  are  mostly 
hollow',  or  contain  a white  pith.  Odour  disagreeable  when 
fresh  ; taste  at  first  bitter,  then  sweetish. 

Composition. — Bittersw'eet  contains  a glucoside  dulca- 
marin,  dulcarin,  or  picroglycion,  and  two  doubtful  alkaloids, 
.solaninc  and  dulcamarine. 


SOLANACEiE. 


No.  142.  Stipites  Dulcamarae.  Dulcamara. 

Spnoni/m  : — Bittersue.et,  Woodij  Xiphtshade. 
(Not  official.) 


America. 

< haracters. — 


I - 
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Adxdteration. — Occasionally  the  cut  steins  and  branches 
of  the  honeysuckle  and  hop  have  been  found  in  dulcamara, 
but  on  comparison  with  the  above  characters  are  easily 
recognised. 

I'herapetUics. — Alterative. 


No.  143.  Capsici  Fructus.  Capsicum  Fniit. 
Sy)ioni/ms:—C uinea , Cayenne,  A/ncan,  Red,  and  Pod  Pepper. 


The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Capsicum  fastigiatum. 

Habitat. — Supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  South  and 
Central  America,  and  to  have  been  introduced  to  India  and 
Africa  by  the  Portuguese.  It  now  grows  wild  in  Southern 
India,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  tropical  Africa. 

Characters. — The  fruit,  which  is  a two-celled  berry,  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  supported  by  a 
flattened  calyx.  It  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  conical-oblong, 
obtuse,  and  composed  of  a smooth,  bright  scarlet,  brittle, 
thin  pericarp,  wliich  is  translucent,  enclosing  two  cells, 
containing,  (attached  to  the  thick  central  placenta,)  numerous 
renifonn,  yellowish  seeds,  slightly  thickened  at  the  edges. 
The  embryo  is  semicircular,  and  enclosed  in  succulent  peri- 
sperm.  Odour  peculiar  and  pungent,  and  the  taste  of  both 
pericarp  and  seeds  is  extremely  pungent  and  fiery.  This  is 
the  only  variety  allowed  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Omiposition. ‘—C&psicimi  fruit  contains  a volatile  alkaloid, 
a crystalline  body  capsaicin,  a red  colouring  principle,  a 
fat,  and  minute  traces  of  a volatile  oil.  ■ >c^ 

Allied  Varieties  of  Capsicum. — Capsicum  annuum  yields 
the  large  fruits  known  as  Pod  Pepper,  which  are  largely 
used  in  this  country.  They  are  much  larger,  being  from 
1 to  4 inches  in  length,  and  more  or  less  conical;  on  drying 
they  acquire  a brownish-red  colour.  The  plant  is  a native 
of  South  America.  Capsicum  longum,  and  C.  grossum,  are 
only  varieties  of  C.  annuum. 

Adulteration. — Cayenne  pepper  is  principally  adulterated 
with  red  mineral  powders,  chiefly  brick  dust  and  red  lead. 
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They  are  easily  detected  by  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  ash,  which  should  not  exceed  G per  cent.  Starches  are 
sometimes  met  with.  They  are  best  recognised  by  the 
microscope. 

Therapeutics. — Powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient. 
Preparation. — Tinctura  Capsici. 


Uo.  144.  Belladonnse  Folia.  Belhuhmna  fjeares. 

Deadly  Xiyhtshade,  Ihrule. 

The  fresh  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna  with  the  branches 
to  which  they  are  attached  ; also  the  leaves,  separated 
from  the  branches  and  carefully  dried,  gathered  Avhen  the 
fruit  has  begun  to  form,  from  plants  growing  wild,  or  cul- 
tivated in  Britain. 

Habitat. — The  plant  is  a native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe ; it  is  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  and  in  some 
districts  in  North  America. 

Characters. — The  forked  herbaceous  stem  bears  on  the 
upper  branches  numerous  bright  gi-een  leaves  in  unequal 
pairs  surrounding  the  solitary  dull  purple  flower.  They  are 
broadly  ovate  with  an  entire  margin,  smooth,  and  from 
three  to  six  Inches  long.  On  drying  they  lose  a little  over 
80  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  become  thin  and  friable, 
assummg  a brown  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  greyish 
green  on  the  under.  Odour,  which,  when  fresh  is  heavy 
and  disagreeable,  is  lost  on  drying ; taste,  nauseous  and 
bitter. 

Covipasition. — The  leaves  contain  the  alkaloid  atropine, 
but  in  smaller  amount  than  the  root,  according  to  Lefort 
about  ’4  to  '5  per  cent. 

Adini.rture.s. — The  leaves  of  Solanum  nignnn  have  been 
found  amongst  those  of  belladonna  ; they  are  smaller,  and 
the  margin  usually  repand-dentate.  In  samples  of  care- 
lessly gathered  belladonna  leaves,  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus 
and  digitalis  are  sometimes  found,  but  they  are  readily  dis- 
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tinguislied  from  tlie  belladonna  by  their  hairy  appeai*ance 
and  outline. 

Ojficial  Pirj)ard turns. — Ext.  Belladonnpe  ; Succus  Bella- 
donna? ; Tinct.  Belladonnae. 

No.  145.  Belladonnse  Radix.  BeUadonnn  Hoot. 

The  root  of  Atropa  Belladonna  from  plants  growing  Avild 
or  cultivated  in  Britain,  or^  imjiorted  in  a dried  state  from 
Gei’inany.  • 

( 'haracters. — Belladonna  Root  is  generally  collected  from 
plants  two  or  three  years  old,  and  is  a foot  or  more  in 
length,  and  from  one  totwoinchesin  thickness.  "When  fresh 
it  is  cylindrical,  tapering  and  fleshy,  but  Avhen  dry  it  is  deeply 
Avrinkled.  The  upper  end  is  marked  with  the  hollow  bases 
of  the  stems  ; externally,  it  is  rough  and  of  a dirty  grey 
colour  ; internally,  whijish.  It  breaks  readily  with  a short 
fracture ; a transverse  section  shoAVS  a thin  cortical  portion 
of  a yelloAvish  or  pale  broAvn  colour,  separated  by  a dark  line 
from  the  central  portion  of  a light  broAvn  colour,  marked 
Avith  numerous  dark-coloured  dots ; the  wood  bundles  are 
arranged  in  radiating  lines.  ^Yhen  fresh  the  root  has  a 
nauseous  odour  ; taste,  bitterish  and  acrid. 

Composition. — The  most  important  constituent  of  the 
Avhole  plant  is  the  alkaloid  atropine,  of  Avhich  the  roots 
contain  nearly  -5  per  cent.  ; they  also  contain  hyosc3’a- 
mine,  belladonnine,  a colouring  principle  atrosin,  malic 
acid,  and  a niiniile  quantity  of  a soft  fatty  principle,  pro- 
bably butyracin.  v '< 

Therapeutics.  — knodyn^  and  cardiac  stimulant. 

Ojjirial  Preparations. — Atropina  ; Linimentum  Bella- 
donuff  ; Ext.  Belladonna'  Alcoholicum. 

No.  146.  Stramonii  Semina.  Stramonium  Heeds. 

The  di’ied  ripe  seeds  of  Datura  Stramonium. 

Jlaintat. — Found  groAving  throAighout  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.' 
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C/Kmicti'i-s. — Tlie  seed-vessel  is  a spiny  ovoid  capsule, 
opening  at  the  apex  into  four  valves,  and  having  two 
spurious  dissepiments,  which  do  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
capsule.  When  the  pericarp  separates  the  seeds  are  found 
attached  to  the  central  columella.  Wlien  ripe  the  seeds 
are  brownish -black  in  colour,  reniform,  flattened,  the  testa 
being  finely  pitted,  and  coarsely  reticulated ; the  hilum  is 
situated  on  the  sinus.  The  testa  is  hard,  and  encloses  an 
oily  perisperm,  in  which  the  round  embryo  is  embedded. 
The  seeds  are  inodorous,  but  when  bruised  emit  a heavy 
disagreeable  odour  ; the  taste  is  oily  and  bitter. 

Com  position. — Stramonium  seeds  contain  the  alkaloid 
daturine,  a peculiar  principle  stramonin,  about  25  per  cent, 
of  a fixed  fatty  oil,  and  small  quantities  of  mucilaginous 
and  resinous~niatter.  The  seeds  on  incineration  yield 
nearly  3 per  cent,  of  ash. 

Therapeutics. — The  same  as  Belladonna. 

Official  Preparatians. — Ext.  Stramonii;  Tinct.  Stramonii. 

No.  147.  Herba  Stramonii.  Stramonium. 

Stjnonym : — Thornapple. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium. 

Collection. — The  stramonium  produces  an  upright  her- 
baceous stem,  which  throws  off  numerous  branches  bearing 
the  leaves  and  white  flowers ; for  medicinal  purposes  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  'are  chiefly  employed.  The  leaves 
are  situated  on  long  petioles,  and  are  unequal,  varying  from 
3 to  8 inches  in  length,  ovate,  unequal  at  the  base,  one  side 
bemg  somewhat  decurrent  on  the  petiole  ; the  apex  is 
acuminate,  the  margin  irregularly  sinuate-dentate.  The 
older  leaves  are  glabrous,  the  young  ones  downy.  When 
recently  collected  the  leaves  have  a disagreeable  nauseous 
odour,  and  are  somewhat  fleshy,  but  after  drying  they 
become  thin  and  brittle,  lose  the  fcetid  odour,  and  are  of  a 
greyish-gi’een  colour  ; taste  saline  and  bitter. 
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Cumposition. — The  leaves,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant, 
contain  daturine,  but  in  minute  quantities,  and  when  in- 
cinerated yield  17  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  nearly  one 
half  is  soluble  in  water. 

Allied  Plants: — 

Datura  Tatula  closely  resembles  the  official  plant,  but  is 
distinguished  by  its  purple-coloured  stem  and  violet  flowers. 

No.  148.  Hyoscyami  Folia,  llenhune  JMives. 

The  fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  with  the  branches  to  which 
they  are  attached,  of  Hyoscyamus  niger ; also  the  leaves 
separated  from  the  branches  and  flowering  tops  carefully 
dried.  Collected  from  biennial  plants  growing  wild  or 
cultivated  in  Britain,  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers 
are  expanded. 

Habitat.  — Indigenous  throughout  Europe,  Northern 
India,  and  Egypt,  naturalised  in  North  America  and  Brazil. 
In  Britain  it  is  found  growing  in  waste  places,  but  is  culti- 
vated in  several  counties,  Lincoln,  Herts,  Surrey,  Kent, 
&c.,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Characters. — Henbane  being  a biennial  plant,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  only  the  biennial  leaves  be  used  in  preparations. 
The  leaves  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  are 
stalked,  whilst  those  on  the  upper  branches  are  sessile  and 
amplexicaul ; they  vary  in  length,  the  larger  leaves  being 
nearly  a foot  long ; they  are  exstipulate,  triangular-ovate, 
acute,  sinuate-dentate,  pale  green,  glandular,  hairy,  parti- 
<5ularly  on  the  under  surface  and  on  the  veins  ; when  fresh 
they  are  clammy,  with  a strong  heavy  odour  ; taste,  some- 
what bitter  and  acrid. 

Composition. — Henbane  leaves  contain  the  alkaloids  l^vqs- 
cyamine  and  hyoscine.  together  with  a peculiar  odorous 
principle,  malic  acid,  gum,  and  sugar.  The  seeds,  hi  addi- 
tion, contain  a glucoside  hyoscypicrin  and  an  acid  resin. 

Other  Species  of  Ihiosctiamas: — 

Hyoscyamus  agrestis  (H.  annua).  An  annual  variety, 
rarely  exceeding  a foot  in  height ; it  bears  fewer  flowers 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  nearly  smooth. 
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Ilyoscyamus  albus,  a slender  plant  with  more  obtuse 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  collected  in  Southern  Europe  in 
place  of  H.  niger,  var.  biennis  ; they  are  less  active. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Stramonium 
leaves  have  recently  been  imported  as  exotic  henbane  ; 
an  examination  of  the  above  characters  will  readily  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Therajteutics. — Anodyne  and  cardiac  stimulant,  the  same 
as  belladonna,  but  the  plant  is  milder  in  its  action. 

Olficidl  rrejmratiom. — Ext.  Hyoscyami ; Succus  Hyos- 
cyami ; Tinct.  Hyoscyami. 

No.  149.  Hyoscyami  Semen.  Henbane  Seed, 

(Not  official.) 

The  ripe  seed  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  from  wild  or  culti- 
vated plants. 

Habitat. — They  should  be  obtained  from  plants  growmg 
in  this  country. 

Characters. — The  capsule  (pyxis)  is  surrounded  by  the 
persistent  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  is  about  half  an -inch  in 
length,  dehiscing  near  the  top  in  a transverse  manner ; it 
is  bilocular,  and  contains  numerous  seeds.  The  seeds  are 
small,  roundish  or  reniform,  flattened,  the  testa  is  roughly 
pitted,  and  of  a greyish-brown  colour,  enclosmg  a white 
oily  perisperm,  in  which  is  embedded  the  curved  embryo  ; 
the  hilum  is  situated  on  the  concave  side.  They  are  in- 
odorous, and  have  an  acrid,  oily,  bitterish  taste. 

Composition. — They  contain  the  alkaloids  hyoscyamine 
and  hyoscine  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  part  of  the 
plant,  and  are  principally  used  for  the  preparation  of 
hyoscyamine.  There  is  also  a considerable  amount  of  a 
bland,  fatty  oil  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.,  which  is 
partly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

They  were  official  in  the  older  Pharmacopoeias. 
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No.  150.  Tabaci  Folia.  Tobacco  Leaven. 

(Not  official.) 

The  commercial  dried  leaves  of  Nicotiaiia  Tabacum. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  tropical  America.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  all  sub-tropical  countries. 

Characters. — The  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  ; those  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  are  about  two  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  the  upper 
leaves  being  much  smaller  ; ovate,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  oval- 
oblong,  pointed  and  acute  at  the  apex,  with  an  entire 
margin,  and  a thick  and  prominent  midrib,  and  in  the  fresh ' 
condition  they  are  covered  with  numerous  viscid  hairs. 
Colour,  when  fresh,  bright  green ; odour  narcotic  ; after 
drying  they  become  bromi,  brittle,  thin,  and  more  or  less 
mottled  ; odour  heavy  ; taste  nauseous,  bitter,  and  acrid. 

When  cultivated,  the  leaves  and  flowermg  tops  are  gene- 
rally collected  in  September,  just  before  the  flowers  open  ; 
they  are  then  dried  and  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  packed 
in  boxes  or  hogsheads. 

Composition. — Tobacco  leaves  contain  an  alkaloid  nico; 
tine,  a peculiar  body  nicotianin,  sugar,  fat,  tannin,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  salts. 


SCROPHULARIACE.E. 

No.  151.  Digitalis  Folia.  Fo-iylove  Leaves. 

The  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea.  Collected  from  wild 
British  plants  of  the  second  year’s  growth,  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,  and  carefully  dried. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  throughout  Southern  and  Central 
Europe. 

Characters. — Foxglove  is  a biennial  or  peremiial  plant, 
the  leaves  differ  in  size  according  to  their  situation ; the 
radical  leaves  are  the  largest,  being  often  one  foot  or  more 
in  length,  and  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  in  outline ; the 
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stem  leaves  are  smaller,  and  the  petioles  shorter,  the  petiole 
is  winged  and  sometimes  purplish  in  colour.  In  all  the 
leaves  the  margin  is  irregularly  and  doubly  crenate  or  sub- 
serrate,  the  upper  surface  is  wrinkled,  of  a dull  green  colour, 
slightly  downy,  the  under  surface  a pale  grey,  densely 
pubescent  and  reticulated,  with  prominent  veins ; tlie 
midrib  is  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a fine  point,  and 
of  a purple  colour.  Taste  bitter  and  unpleasant ; odour 
faint,  tea-like,  but  agreeable. 

fJ'oMi/w.sitiOrt.  — Digitalis  leaves  contain  a characteristic 
class  of  glucosides  known  as  the  digitalins,  the  more 
important  being  digitalin,  digitonin,  digitalein  ; they  also 
contain  digitin  and  digitacrin^  a peculiar  fatty  body,  a sugar 
inosite,  with  gum,  and  chlorophyll.  ^ 

Adulteration. — Foxglove  leaves  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  leaves  of  one  or  more  species  of  Verbascum  ; these  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  thick  covering  of  stellate  hairs; 
the  leaves  of^  Inula  Conyza  are  recognised  by  the  smaller 
veins  being  less  prominent,  and  by  the  lateral  veins  at  the 
base  not  being  decurrent  into  the  petiole,  as  is  the  case  in 
digitalis. 

rherapeutks. — A cardiac  sedative  and  tonic. 

Ojficial  PreparationH. — Inf.  Digitalis  ; Tinct.  Digitalis, 

LABIATiE. 

No.  152.  Menthse  piperitae  Herba.  Peppermint. 

The  dried  tops  and  leaves  of  Mentha  piperita. 

Habitat. — Found  wild  throughout  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  and  North  America.  Largely  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

Characters. — The  stem  is  erect,  firm,  and  angular,  slightly 
pubescent  and  frequently  tinged  with  purple.  The  leaves 
are  petiolate,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  varying  in 
shape  from  lanceolate  to  ovate,  slightly  rounded  at  the  base, 
the  apex  narrow  and  acute ; the  surface  is  dark  green  above, 
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paler  beneath  and  glandular.  The  inflorescence  consists  of 
about  fourteen  whorls,  the  lower  ones  being  somewhat 
apart,  each  whorl  containing  about  twenty  flowers  ; in  the 
upper  whorls  the  flowers  are  crowded  together.  The  flowers 
are  purplish,  with  the  corolla  protruding,  tlie  fruit  consists 
of  four  rugose  achenia.  The  entire  plant  has  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  strong  pungent  and  cooling  taste. 

This  plant  is  distinguished  from  Mentha  viridis  by  its 
stalked  leaves,  and  obtuse  less  tapering  inflorescence. 
Bentham  considers  it  a variety  of  M.  hirsuta. 

Composition.  — The  principal  constituent  is  the  essential 
oil,  but  besides  this  it  contains  a little  tannin. 

The  Essential  Oil  is  obtained  by  distillhig  the  fre.sh 
flowering  tops  with  water,  or,  preferably,  by  passing  a cur- 
rent of  steam  through  the  crushed  drug. 

Adulterations. — The  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
alcohol,  castor  oil,  and  turpentine  ; the  American  oil  may 
accidentally  contain  oil  of  erigeron. 

Tests. — Iodine,  when  added  to  the  oil,  should  have  little 
or  no  action  (absence  of  turpentine).  The  oil  should  be 
easily  soluble  in  three  parts  of  spirit  (absence  of  castor  oil 
and  turpentine).  Dropped  on  paper,  it  should  leave  a 
translucent  stain,  which  should  disappear  in  a few  minutes 
(absence  of  castor  oil).  When  agitated  with  twice  its 
volume  of  warm  glycerine  it  should  not  diminish  in  volume 
on  separating  (absence  of  alcohol).  If  oil  of  erigeron  be 
present,  the  oil  will  have  a rank  hemlock-like  odour,  and  is 
acted  on  violently  with  iodine. 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic. 

Official  Preparations  of  the  Oil. — Aq.  Mentha;  Piperita; ; 
Ess.  Menthse  Pip.  ; Sp.  Mentha;  Pip. 

No.  153.  Menthol.  Menthol  or  Mint  Camphor. 

A stearoptene  obtained  by  cooling  the  oil  distilled  from 
the  fresh  herb  of  Mentha  arvensis,  vars.  piperascens  and 
glabrata,  and  of  Mentha  piperita. 
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Habitat. — Mentha  arvensis  is  found  growing  wild  in 
Japan  and  China,  and  the  oil  is  largely  distilled  for  the 
preparation  of  Menthol. 

iVrenthol  occurs  in  acicular  crystals,  or  in 
crystalline  masses,  sometimes  moist  from  adhering  oil  ; 
those  obtained  from  M.  piperita  are  snow  white  and  acicular, 
and  are  nearly  always  moist,  while  those  from  the  oil  of  M. 
arvensis  are  firm  and  more  or  less  transparent.  The  two 
differ  slightly  in  their  physical  properties,  but  are  chemi- 
cally the  same  (Trimble).  The  melting  point  should  lie 
between  108°  and  110°  F.  ; taste  warm,  camphoraceous, 
and  aromatic  ; odour  resembling  the  oil.  When  rubbed  on 
the  skin  menthol  first  produces  extreme  cold,  then  a tingling 
numbness. 

Canqiosition. — Menthol  is  a monohydric  alcohol,  con- 
taminated more  or  less  with  the  neutral  hydrocarbons  of 
the  oil.  , 

Aduheratiunx. — Menthol  has  been  subjected  to  consider- 
able adulteration,  chiefiy  with  phenol,  thymol,  salicylic 
acid,  spermaceti,  and  magnesium  sulphate. 

I I’sti,  A little  wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  on  a water- 
hath  should  leave  no  residue  or  oily  stain.  Dissolve  a little 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  gradually  add  six  drops  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  they  a drop  ot  nitric  acid  ; thymol,  if  present, 
will  give  a green  changing  to  a fine  blue  ; and  a violet  colour 
IS  produced  if  phenol  is  present  (Eykman).  When  agitated 
with  water  the  solution  should  not  give  a violet  colour  with 
neutral  ferric  chloride  (absence  of  salicylic  acid)  ; Sper- 
maceti or  wax,  if  present,  will  increase  the  melting  point. 

Therapeutics. — Antiseptic  and  anesthetic. 

No.  154.  Menthae  viridis  Herba.  Spearmint. 

The  dried  leaves  and  tops  of  :Mentha  viridis. 

Indigenous  to  England  and  the  greater  paid  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  largely  in  the  United  States. 

C/irtraefens.— The  stem  is  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  erect, 
angular,  fii  m,  and  branching  below  j green,  but  some- 
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times  tinted  with  purple,  and  somewhat  pubescent  at  the 
nodes.  The  leaves  are  sessile ; a few  of  the  lowest  have 
short  petioles  ; they  are  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length, 
lanceolate,  smooth,  acute,  and  serrate  ; midrib  prominent 
and  purple  on  the  under  surface,  which  is  also  densely 
glandular.  The  inflorescence  is  in  panicled  narrow  spikes 
consisting  of  whorls,  or  more  strictly  speaking  verticillasters, 
containing  about  fifteen  flowers  in  each.  The  flowers  are 
purplish,  tubular,  or  bell-shaped  ; the  corolla  is  exserted, 
and  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  fruit  consists  of 
four  smooth  achenia.  Spearmint  has  an  aromatic  odour 
and  taste,  resembling  that  of  peppermint,  but  much  less 
pungent.  ' fb-'x  ^ 

Composition. — The  plant  contains  a volatile  oil  and  a 
little  tannin. 

The  Essential  Oil  is  obtained  by  steam  distillation,  and 
the  plant  yields  about  ‘5  per  cent.  It  is  colourless,  pale 
yellow,  or  greenish -yellow,  becoming  reddish-brown  by  age  ; 
when  fresh  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  without 
becoming  opalescent. 

Production. — Oil  of  Spearmint  is  seldom  distilled  in 
England ; it  is  principally  prepared  in  the  United  States. 
The  German  is  prepared  from  Mentha  aquatica,  var.  crispa, 
and  is  inferior  to  the  true  oil. 

Thcrapcutirs. — Aromatic . 

Official  Preparation  of  the  Oil. — Aqua  Mentlue  Yiridis. 


No.  155.  Pulegii  Herba.  Pennyroyal. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  tops  and  leaves  of  Mentha  Pulegium. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Europe;  cultivated  in  South  and 
North  America.  ^ , 

Characters. — The  stem  is  small  and  decumbent,  about  six 
inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long, 
petiolate,  ovate ; margin  crenate ; apex  obtuse,  densely 
glandular  on  both  surfaces.  Tlie  inflorescence  is  arranged 
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in  whorls,  and  extends  some  distance  along  the  stem. 
Pennyroyal  has  a strong  aromatic  odour  and  taste. 

CompOHition. — The  entire  plant  contains  the  essential  oil,,-- 
which  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 

Pnuhution. — Oil  of  Pennyroyal  is  chiefly  prepared  in 
Germany  and  France.  American  Pennyroyal  is  Hedeoma 
pulegioides. 

No.  156.  Thymi  vulgaris  Herba.  GanUm  Thi/>iie. 

The  (h-ied  leaves  and  branches  of  Thymus  vulgaris. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Southern  Europe,  cultivated  in 
England  as  a garden  plant. 

Characters. — The  plant  has  a suffruticose  stem  bearing 
leaves  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  linear  or  ovate  oblong, 
with  revolute  margins,  greyish-green  in  colour,  pubescent 
on  the  under  surface,  and  dotted  with  numerous  oil  glands. 
The  flowers  are  reddish,  and  arise  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  characterised  by  a white  pu- 
bescence ; it  is  fragrant  when  rubbed,  and  has  a pungent, 
aromatic  taste. 

Composition. — It  contains  an  essential  oil,  which  is  the 
only  constituent  that  has  been  examined. 

The  Essential  Oil  is  distilled  principally  in  France,  by 
means  of  steam,  from  the  entire  plant;  when  first  prepared 
it  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  which  on  re-distillation  is 
colourless,  or  of  a pale  yellow.  It  has  a warm,  aromatic 
taste,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  volume  of  alcoliol.  It  is 
composed  of  thymoh  cymene,  and  thymene.  C, 

No.  157.  Lavandulse  Flores.  iMvmder  Floirers. 

I he  dried  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera. 

Habitat.  It  is  a native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  most  European  countries,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Characters.— The  flowers  are  borne  on  loose  terminal 
spikes  arranged  in  whorls,  which  arise  from  the  axil  of 
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rliomboidal  bracts.  The  calyx  is  tubular  ami  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  and  is  thirteen-nerved ; it  is  densely  covered 
with  minute  hairs  and  glands,  and  is  of  a bluish-grey  colour. 
The  corolla  protrudes  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  it  is 
of  a violet  colour,  tubular,  pubescent  and  glandular  on  the 
outside,  and  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  being  two-lobed.  In- 
side the  throat  of  the  corolla  the  stamens  are  situated. 
Lavender  flowers  have  an  agreeable  and  fragrant  odour, 
which  is  more  evident  when  rubbed  ; taste  aromatic  and 
bitterish. 

Cowjionitiati. — The  flowers  contain  resin,  tannin,  and  an 
agreeable  volatile  oil,  of  which  the  fresh  flowers  yield  about 
1 per  cent. 

The  Essential  Oil  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  alone,  or 
from  the  flowering  tops,  or  from  the  entire  plant  by  means 
of  steam.  That  obtained  from  the  flowers  is  the  most 
fragrant  and  esteemed  ; the  leaves  and  stalks  yield  a 
fragrant,  but  ranker  oil.  The  oil  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
or  nearly  colourless,  and  becomes  viscid  and  acid  on  keep- 
ing ; it  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  of  strong  alcohol,  and 
on  the  addition  of  iodine  it  detonates  slightly,  with  a rise  of 
temperature.  It  is  composed  of  a neutral  hydrocarbon,  and 
a body  closely  related  to  camphor.  ' • 

rnuluction. — Oil  of  Lavender  is  principally  distilled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  ^litcham, 
in  Surrey,  where  the  yield  is  about  0 to  12  pounds  weight 
per  acre. 

No.  158.  Eosmarinus.  Homnanj. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

HahiUit. — Indigenous  to  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  cultivated  in  England. 

Chitractrn. — Rosemary  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  en- 
tire, linear  and  opposite,  margins  revolute,  obtuse  at  the 
ends,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  densely  woolly  and 
dotted  with  oil  glands  beneath.  On  drying,  the  leaves  be- 
come more  rigid,  and  of  a paler  colour.  The  plant  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a strong  camphoraceous 
pungent  taste. 
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Composition. — The  leaves  contain  a bitter  principle,  resin, 
tannin,  and  essential  oil.  i io 

The  Essential  Oil  is  prepared  from  the  entire  plant,  but 
a finer  oil  is  obtained  when  the  flowers  alone  are  used  ; it 
is  distilled  by  passing  a current  of  steam  through  the 
cnished  herb.  The  oil  is  almost  colourless,  with  a warm, 
camphoraceous  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
alcohol. 

Production. — Oil  of  Eosemary  is  chiefly  prepared  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  in  the  island  of  Lesina,  south  of 
Dalmatia,  whence  it  is  exported  by  Trieste. 

Therapeutics. — Eubefacient. 

Official  Prqmration  of  the  (HI. — Spiritus  Eosmarini. 

BORAGINACE.aE. 

No.  160.  Alkannae  Radix.  Alkamt  Root. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  root  of  Alkanna  tinctoria  (Anchusa  tinctoria). 

Habitat.  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  cultivated 
throughout  the  South  of  Europe. 

Characters.  Alkanet  root  is  nearly  a foot  in  length, 
divided,  and  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  leaf  stalks. 
The  cortex  is  thin,  and  easily  separated,  and  of  a purplish 
colour ; the  central  portion  is  spongy  in  texture,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour ; it  is  inodorous  and  tasteless. 

i.omposition. — The  root  contains  a characteristic  colouring 
principle,  anchusin,  or  anchusic  acid.  St' 

JOjLJ  ‘ 

Sub-Class  MONOCHLAMYD.®. 
POLYGONACE.®. 

No,  161.  Rhei  Radix.  Rhubarb  Root. 

The  root,  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  bark,  sliced  and 
dned,  of  Rheum  p^atum,  var.  Tanguticum  ; Eheum 
officinale  ; and  probably  other  species.  * “ 
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Habitat. — The  rhubarb  plants  are  natives  of  Northern 
and  W-ostern  Chii^  South-Eastern  Thibet,  and  throughout 
the  highlands  of  Central  Asia.  Other  varieties  are  cultivated 
in  Austria,  England,  and  Prance. 

Chaidcter.'t. — Ithubarb  root,  as  met  with  in  commerce, 
consists  of  pieces  of  the  rhizome  cut  transversely  or  longitu- 
dinally, and  known  as  East  Indian  rounds  and  flats.  They 
occur  in  somewhat  cyluidrical,  conical,  plano-convex,  or 
irregularly  formed  pieces  : they  are  frequently  perforated 
with  a small  hole,  in  which  is  found  the  remains  of  the 
cord  used  for  suspending  the  pieces  when  drying.  The 
outer  surface  is  frequently  marked  with  small  patches  of 
the  inner  portion  of  the  corky  layer,  and  is  carefully 
trimmed  and  smooth ; sometimes  slightly  wu-inkled,  and 
usually  covered  with  a bright  yellowish- brown  powder ; 
on  removal  of  the  powder  it  is  a rusty-brown  colour, 
marked  with  dark  rusty-browui  stria?.  When  broken  or 
. cut  transversely  it  presents  a marbled  appearance,  in  which 
.the  yellowish-white  parenchyma  is  seen  to  be  traversed 
with  numerous  reddish  lines  which  are  very  irregular  and 
radiate  towards  the  circumference ; near  the  cambial  zone 
numerous  star-like  spots  are  seen,  which  consist  of  the  ends 
of  the  medullary  rays ; these  spots  are  also  found  through- 
out the  root.  Bhubarb  ought  to  be  hard  and  compact,  and 
break  with  an  uneven  and  granular  fracture ; odour  slightly 
aromatic  and  peculiar ; when  chewed  should  taste  gritty, 
and  inq)art  a yellow  colour  to  the  saliva.  . , 

Coiiipimtion. — Rhubarb  contains  phjcoretin,  chrysophan',L<; 
emodin,  cathartic  acid,  and  rheotannic  acid,  besides  variable 
quantities  of  calcium  oxalate,  faFahchpcctinaceous  matter. 

The  root  on  incineration  leaves  about  14  per  cent,  of 
ash,  but  as  much  as  43  per  cent,  has  been  obtained. 
(Fliickiger  and  Hanbury.) 

Adulteration. — Powdered  rhubarb  is  frequently  mixed 
with  the  powder  of  English  rhubarb,  and  sometimes  with 
turmeric. 

Te.'it. — Place  a little  of  the  powder  on  white  bibulous 
paper  and  moisten  it  with  chloroform  ; after  a few  minutes 
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remove  the  powder,  turmeric  or  European  rlmbarb,  if 
present,  will  have  formed  a deep  yellow  stain ; good 
Cbmese  rhubarb  only  gives  a light  yellow.  Moisten  the 
stain  with  a solution  of  borax,  and  then  a drop  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid ; turmeric,  if  present,  will  be  indicated 
by  a change  to  a bright  red;  the  stain  from  genuine 
rhubarb  not  being  affected.  (Howie.) 

Thempeutim. — Stomachic  in  small  doses  ; purgative  in 
large  doses. 

Oflicidl  Pnpanttiom. — Ext.  Hhei ; Inf.  Khei ; Pil.  Ehei 
Co. ; Pulv.  Rhei  Co. ; Syr.  Ehei;  Tinct.  Rhei;  Vin.  Hhei. 

No.  162.  Rhei  Radix  Anglica.  KnijUKh  Rhubarb  Jhot. 

(Not  official.) 

The  root,  scraped,  sliced  and  dried,  of  Rheum  Rhaponti- 
cum  and  Rheum  officinale. 

Habitat. — Cultivated  at  Bodicote  in  Oxfordshire. 

Characters. — The  root  of  R.  officinale  is  found  in  fiat, 
concavo-convex  or  cylindrical  pieces.  The  outer  surface  is 
mai’ked  with  numerous  deep  longitudinal  furrows  and  con- 
spicuous veins.  Usually  a small  round  hole  is  bored 
through  each  piece  to  imitate  Chinese  Rhubarb  ; the  fracture 
is  granular,  showing  a compact  structure  traversed  with 
numerous  deep  coloured  veins,  and  marked  with  star-like 
spots  ; odour  strong  and  aromatic  ; when  cliewed,  the  root 
has  a gritty  taste. 

The  root  of  R.  Rhaponticum  occurs  in  semi-cylindrical 
pieces,  marked  with  numerous  and  deep  longitudinal  fur- 
rows, and  is  of  a light  reddish -yellow  colour  ; the  fractured 
surface  is  pale  pink,  soft  and  spongy,  the  medullary  rays 
running  nearly  regular  to  the  centre.  Odour  feeble,  taste 
astringent,  mucilaginous,  somewhat  bitter,  and  gi’itty. 
The  cylindrical  pieces  are  the  upper  segments  of  the  lateral 
roots,  and  the  “Stick”  rhubarb  consists  of  the  lower 
segments. 
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Pro(hu'tio)i.  — The  roots  are  seldom  dug  up  until  they  are 
four  years  old  ; and  the  longer  they  are  allowed  to  remain  1 

the  better  the  quality.  After  digging  they  are  lightly  ' 

washed  to  remove  earth,  then  peeled  and  sliced  mto  pieces 
of  suitable  size,  and  dried  first  in  a current  of  air  and 
afterwards  in  a warm  room.  The  shrunken  appearance  is 
partly  remedied  by  a second  paring,  after  which  the  drug  J 

is  stored  in  a warm,  dry  place. 

Composition. — Li  composition  it  is  almost  identical  with  i; 
the  Asiatic  rhubarb,  but  rarely  yields  more  than  10  per  cent.  f, 
of  ash,  which  chiefly  consists  of  carbonates  of.  potassium  | 
and  calcium. 

Commerce. — English  rhubarb  is  principally  exported,  very  > 

little  being  used  in  this  country. 

No.  163.  Bistorta.  Bistort,  Snakeweed. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Polygonum  Bistorta.  ; 

—Found  growing  throughout  Asia,  Europe,  and  > 

North  America. 

Characters. — The  rhizome  is  very  irregular  and  usually  i. 
bent  backwards  upon  itself,  transversely  annulated  from  | 

the  remains  of  leaf  scars,  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the  ^ 

other,  marked  with  the  scars  of  rootlets.  Externally  it  is 
black  or  blackish-brown;  internally,  brownish-red.  Texture  t 

firm  and  compact.  Taste  strongly  astringent  and  slightly 
bitter.  ^ 

Composition.— Sn&keyveedi  owes  its  astringent  properties 
to  tannic  acid,  of  which  Bowman  found  21  per  cent. 


MYRISTICEiE. 

No.  164.  Myristica.  Xutmeg. 

The  dried  seed  of  Myristica  fragrans  (Myristica  oflicinalis) 
divested  of  its  hard  coat  or  s 
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Habitat.  —Indigenous  to  the  Molucca  Islands,  cultivated 
in  India,  Sumatra,  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

Collection. — The  fruits  are  collected  after  they  split,  being 
detached  from  the  branches  by  means  of  a pole  or  hook  ; 
the  pericarp  is  then  removed,  after  which  the  arillus  is 
carefully  detached  from  the  nut-like  seed.  The  nuts  are 
then  placed  on  frames  and  gently  dried  over  a w^ood  fire. 
This  requires  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  ; during  this 
time  the  nuts  are  frequently  turned,  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  kernels  rattle  in  tlie  shell  when  shaken,  they  are  then 
broken  by  means  of  a wooden  mallet ; assorted  and  packed. 
For  the  Chinese  market  they  are  exported  in  the  hard  shells. 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  kernels  are  usually  packed  in 
milk  of  lime,  when  they  are  known  as  limed  nutmegs,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  germination.  The  vitality  is  best 
destroyed  by  exposing  the  kernels  to  the  sun’s  heat  for  about 
a week. 

Charncten. — The  nutmeg,  when  in  the  shell,  is  about  an 
inch  long,  with  a glossy,  brown,  woody  and  brittle  testa, 
bearing  the  configurations  of  the  mace  or  arillus ; the 
raphe  is  of  a light  brown  colour.  The  kernels  or  nutmegs 
of  commerce  are  oval  or  roundish,  varying  in  length,  but 
generally  about  an  inch,  marked  at  the  broad  end  by  a 
scar  which  is  connected  by  numerous  furrows  to  a depression 
at  the  upper  end.  Externally,  it  is  of  a light  greyish-brown 
colour,  tlie  furrows  frequently  containing  a white  powder 
(lime)  ; internally,  it  is  greyish-red,  with  darker  reddish- 
brown  markings,  presenting  a marbled  appearance.  This 
is  caused  by  the  enfolding  endopleura.  which  penetrates 
into  the  perisperm  in  a very  irregular  manner.  The  embryo 
is  situated  at  the  broad  end  in  a cavity  of  the  perisperm  ; 
it  is  composed  of  a small  radicle  and  two  cup-shaped 
cotyledons.  Odour  agreeably  fragrant  and  aromatic ; 
taste  oily,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid.  Penang,  Bencoolen, 
and  Singapore  nutmegs  are  unlimed. 

Composition. — Nutmeg  contains  an  agreeable  volatile  oil 
and  a large  quantity  of  fatty  oil,  with  starch 'and  ’ pro- 
teinaceous matter.  ! "T* '• . ... 

The  Essential  Oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  nutmegs 
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with  water,  or  better,  with  steam,  and  as  much  as  8 per 
cent,  has  been  obtained  from  picked  seeds.  It  is  a pale 
yellow  limpid  liquid,  having  the  warm,  aromatic,  and 
camphoraceous  odour  and  taste  of  the  seed. 

The  Fatty  Oil  is  principally  prepared  in  the  East  Indies 
by  beating  the  nutmegs  into  a soft  paste  and  then  submit- 
ing  them  to  pressure  between  hot  plates,  the  yield  being 
about  28  per  cent.  This  oil  is  very  incorrectly  named 
t’xjnrssed  oil  of  mnce,  it  is  the  Oleum  myristicic  exjircmim.  It 
is  met  with  in  blocks  about  a foot  long,  and  wapped  in  the 
leaves  of  a palm ; it  is  unctuous  to  touch,  of  an  orange- 
brown  mottled  appearance,  and  melts  at  1.30°  F.,  and  is 
soluble  in  two  parts  of  warm  ether. 

Other  Nutmegs.  — There  are  other  nutmegs  met  with 
occasionally,  particularly  the  long  nutmeg,  derived  from  the 
Myristica  fatua,  of  which  the  mace  is  inodorous,  and  the 
kernel  of  a paler  colour. 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic  stomachic. 

Official  Preparations. — 01.  Myristicie  ; 01.  Myristicee 

Expressum  ; Pulv.  Catechu  Co.  ; Pulv.  Cretie  Aromaticus  ; 
Sp.  ArmoraciiE  Co. ; Tinct.  Lavandulte  Co. 

No.  166.  Macis.  Mace. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  arillus  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  fragrans. 

Habitat. — The  Molucca  Islands. 

Collection. — Mace  is  the  arillus  of  the  nutmeg,  and  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  woody  testa  of  the  hilum  and 
the  raphe  of  which  it  is  an  expansion  ; it  is  carefully 
removed  from  the  shell,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  when 
the  brilliant  scarlet  colour  changes  to  an  orange  yellow. 
It  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  salt,  with  the  object  of 
preserving  it. 

Characters.  — The  entire  arillus  is  about  IJr  inch  in 
length,  smooth  and  compressed,  thicker  at  the  base,  and 
longitudinally  slit  into  narrow  brandling  bands,  slightly 
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translucent  and  fatty.  It  has  an  agreeable  arc  matte  odour 
and  taste  resembling  nutmegs. 

Composition. — Mace  contains  a volatile  oil  and  a consider- 
able quantity  of  a coloured  resin,  with  a little  sugar  and  a 
peculiar  starch. 


LAUEACEiE. 

No.  166.  Cinnamomi  Cortex.  Cinnamon  Bark. 

The  dried  inner  bark  of  the  shoots  from  the  truncated 
stocks  or  stools  of  the  cultivated  cinnamon  tree  Ciimamoinum 
Zeylanicum. 

Habitat. — The  cinnamon  tree  is  a native  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  but  is  also  extensively  cultivated. 

Collection. — The  tree  is  pruned  so  as  to  form  stools  from 
■which  a number  of  shoots  are  raised  ; these  are  allowed  to 
grow  for  about  two  years,  or  long  enough  for  the  corky 
layer  to  turn  brown.  The  shoots,  which  have  now  attained 
a length  of  six  or  eight  feet,  are  cut  off,  and  the  thin 
portions  and  leaves  removed,  these  forming  the  cinnamon 
chips.  The  bark  is  noev  cut  obliquely,  or  in  a straight  line,, 
to  a distance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  ; it  is  then 
removed  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  peculiar  knife  which 
is  used  for  the  purpose.  The  strips  are  now  placed  one 
within  the  other,  made  into  bundles,  and  stored  in  a room 
for  a day.  The  bundles  are  then  withdrawn,  undone,  and 
each  quill  placed  on  a stick  and  carefully  scraped  to  remove 
the  outer  layers.  The  small  sticks  are  then  placed  within 
the  larger  ones,  fonnhig  a rod  of  3^  feet  long  ; these  are  at 
first  kept  in  the  shade  and  finally  dried  in  the  sun.  When 
thoroughly  dry  they  are  made  up  into  bundles  of  20  or 
80  lbs.  weight  for  exportation.  Cinnamon  is  also  produced 
in  Java,  Tellicherry,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  but  of  a 
quality  inferior  to  the  Ceylon  cinnamon. 

Characters. — Cinnamon  bark  occurs  in  closely  rolled  quills- 
about  40  inches  in  length  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  composed  of  eight  or  ten  layers  of  thin  bark. 
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The  bark  is  very  thin,  brittle,  splintery,  and  slightly 
pliable  ; it  is  of  a dull,  light  yellowish-brown  colour,  exter- 
nally smooth  and  marked  with  wavy  lines,  with  a few  scars 
left  by  branches  or  leaves.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a dark 
brown  hue  and  slightly  striate ; odour,  agreeable  and 
aromatic  ; taste,  aromatic,  sweetish,  and  pungent. 

Composition. — The  bark  contains  a fragrant  volatile  oil, 
tannin,  sugar,  mannite,  and  starch.  A decoction  of  cinna- 
moji  discnarges  the  colour  from  a considerable  amount  of 
iodine. 

The  Essential  Oil  is  almost  entirely  distilled  in  Ceylon 
from  the  chips  and  refuse  bark  by  means  of  steam.  It  is 
a pale  golden  yellow  liquid,  becoming  red  or  brownish-red 
with  age,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time  it 
deposits  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid.  The  oil  has  a strong 
aromatic  odour,  and  a hot,  sweetish  and  aromatic  taste  ; it 
is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  neutral  to  test-paper 
when  fresh,  becoming  acid  on  keeping. 

Adulteration. — The  common  and  cheaper  substitute, 
cassia  or  Chinese  cinnamon,  has  been  offered  for  Ceylon 
cinnamon,  but  its  inferiority  is  readily  recognised.  The 
powdered  cinnamon  is  more  frequently  mixed  w’ith 
powdered  cassia,  and  is  easily  detected  by  the  decoction 
readily  giving  a blue  colour  with  one  or  tw'o  drops  of  iodine 
solution. 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic  stomachic. 

No.  167.  Cortex  Cassias  Chinensis.  Chinese  Cinnamon  Bark. 

Sifnonpm  : — Cassia  Bark.  Cassia  Lipnea. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  inner  bark  of  the  shoots  of  Cinnamoinum 
Cassia  and  other  species  of  Cinnamomum. 

Habitat. — Various  species  of  cinnamon  are  found  growing 
in  the  warm  countries  eastward  of  India,  but  the  principal 
sources  of  cassia  bark  are  the  southern  provinces  of  China, 
Ton  quin,  and  Burmah.  ^ 
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Collection. — In  Southern  China  the  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow  for  G or  7 years  before  they  are  touched,  the  branches 
are  then  removed  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  by  cutting  close  to  the  ground.  The  small  twigs  and 
leaves  are  removed,  after  which  the  bark  is  slit  lengthwise 
and  removed  by  inserting  the  edge  of  the  knife.  In 
this  condition  the  bark  is  then  laid  out,  and  the  outer 
layers  removed  by  means  of  a small  plane,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  then  packed  in  bundles. 

Characters. — Chinese  cinnamon  bark  is  met  with  m 
bundles  or  in  loose  broken  quills,  the  quills  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  one  inch  in  diameter  ; the  outer  surface  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  finely  wrinkled,  marked  at  intervals 
with  leaf  scars  and  small  patches  of  the  suberous  layer  ; it 
breaks  with  a somewhat  short  fracture ; the  odour  resembles 
that  of  cinnamon,  but  is  not  so  aromatic,  being  harsher. 

Composition. — The  bark  contains  an  essential  oil  which 
is  obtained  by  steam  distillation  ; chemically  it  is  closely 
related  to  true  cinnamon  oil,  but  differs  somewhat  in  its 
physical  properties.  A decoction  of  this  bark,  when  cold, 
gives  a blue  colour  with  a drop  of  solution  of  iodine. 

Cassia  Buds. — These  are  the  small  unripe  fruits  of 
Cinnamomum  cassia,  and  probably  other  species  ; they  are 
principally  exported  from  Canton.  In  appearance  they 
closely  resemble  cloves,  and  consist  of  a thick  perianth 
compressed  over  a small  ovary.  They  have  a cinnamon- 
like odour,  a sweet  aromatic  taste,  and  contain  an  essential 
oil  closely  resembling  that  of  the  bark. 

No.  168.  Camphora.  Camphor. 

A stearoptene  or  concrete  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  Cinnamomum  Camphora  (Camphora  oificinarum), 
purified  by  sublimation. 

Habitat. — It  is  found  indigenous  to  Janan.  Formosa, 
ChinjL.  and  Cochin  China.  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  some 
districts  of  Italy. 

Collection. — The  following  method,  as  described  by  Oishi, 
is  employed  in  Japan,  for  its  preparation  : — The  camphor, 
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wood  is  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  a 
wooden  tub  provided  with  a perforated  bottom ; this  is  fixed 
on  to  an  iron  boiler  containing  water,  and  the  top  of  the 
tub  is  connected,  by  means  of  bamboo  pipes,  with  a flat 
wooden  condenser.  The  condenser  is  surrounded  with 
another  wooden  vessel  containing  cold  water.  Over  this  is 
placed  another  ti-ough  of  the  same  size,  in  which  water  is 
kept  to  cool  the  top  of  the  vessel.  The  boiler  being 
filled  with  water,  firing  is  applied,  and,  as  the  steam  rises, 
it  carries  the  yapours  of  the  camphor  and  oil  with  it  over 
into  the  condenser,  where  it  solidifies  and  is  mixed  with  oil 
and  water.  The  process  is  repeated  for  about  a week,  after 
wdiich  the  condenser  is  removed,  and  the  camphor  and  oil 
taken  out.  The  camphor  is  now'  strained  from  the  oil  and 
packed  in  barrels  for  exportation.  In  some  districts  in 
China  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  Avith  water  and 
removing  the  camphor  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  By  this 
cnide  method  a considerable  loss  is  sustained. 

R(’J\nin<i. — As  imported,  camphor  requires  to  be  sublimed 
to  free  it  f^'om  dirt  and  other  impurities.  The  process  of 
sublimation  is  carried  out  in  glass  vessels  known  as  howba- 
loes,  which  are  large  depressed  glass  globes  Avith  short 
necks.  The  camphor  is  reduced  to  poAvder  and  mixed  Avith 
lime,  saiid,  or  charcoal,  and  packed  at  the  bottom  of  these 
Robes’  and  then  placed  on  a sand-bath,  at  first  rapidly 
heated  to  remove  Avater,  and  then  heated  to  about  400°  F., 
and  the  temperature  carefully  regulated  so  that  it  con- 
denses in  solid  masses.  In  America  the  camphor  is 
distilled  into  a large  chamber  in  Avhich  it  condenses  as  a 
crystalline  poAvder ; this  is  afterAvards  submitted  to  power- 
ful hydraulic  pressure,  and  is  compressed  into  solid  cakes 
or  blocks. 

Characters. — Refined  camphor  is  in  solid,  colourless, 
crystalline,  translucent,  circular  masses,  traA'ersed  by 
numerous  fissures  Avhen  of  any  size ; it  is  tough  and  not 
puh'erisable  unless  previously  moistened  AA’ith  alcohol, 
ether,  or  chloroform.  It  readily  evaporates  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  condensing  m fine  prisms  or  plates  on  the 
top  of  the  A'e.ssel ; it  has  a poAverful  penetrating  odour,  and 
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au  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  followed  b}’  a sensation  of  cold 
It  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly 
soluble,  burns  with  a smoky  flame,  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and  volatile  oils. 

Allied  aiinidiur: — 

^ Borneo  Camphor,  is  obtained  from  the  Dryobalannps 
Caniphora__{Xh , aromaticaj . Nat.  Ord.  Dipterocarpe®'  K 
IS  less  volatile  than  laurinol  or  ordinary  camphor,  and 
harder ; when  placed  in  water  it  sinks.  Odour  somewhat 
different  from  ordinary  camphor.  />  c . . - ■ ‘ 

Adulteration. — As*  the  Chinese  export  the  whole  of  the 
camphor  they  prepare,  and  only  use  the  Borneo  variety, 
they  have  quite  recently  been  sophisticating  their  camphor 
by  mixing  it  with  a transparent  glue.  The  fraud  is  quite 
easily  detected,  and  at  a recent  sale  at  Tamsui  a considei’- 
able  amount  was  rejected  on  this  account. 

Tlierapeuticn. — Stimulant.  fi  ^ ‘ ' 

« 

, ^ No.  169.  Sassafras  Kadix.  Stt.sfiafras  Hoot. 

The  dried  root,  reduced  to  chips  or  shavings,  of  Sassafras 
officinalis. 


Indigenous  to  North  America  ; in  the  Southern 
States  it  is  a tall  tree  about  50  teet  in  height. 

C/uiwrtm.— As  imported  it  is  in  large  branched  pieces 
with  portions  of  the  stem  attached  ; frequently  the  bark  is 
detached,  it  varies  in  size  and  colour  from  reddish-brown 
to  yellowish-white.  The  bark,  if  detached,  is  in  curved 
pieces  more  or  less  flat,  of  a rusty  brown  colour,  finely 
striate  on  the  inner  surface,  soft  and  fragile.  The  wood  is 
spongy,  of  a dull  reddish-brown,  porous  and  light,  and 
composed  of  numerous  annulated  layers.  Odour  of  the  root 
fragrant  and  agreeable  ; taste  aromatic,  sweetish,  and 
astringent.  ^ 


Coinposition.- Siissufvas  root  contains  ' a volatile  oil 
sassafnd,  tannin,  starch,  and  resin.  ^ . "■ 


SuJjstituten.—FahiJi  Buchury, 
nuts.  The  dried  cotyledons  of 


Buchury  beans.  Sassafras 
Nectandra  Buchury  major, 
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" and  N.  Pnchiu’y  minor,  plants  indigenous  to  Brazil.  Tliey 
consist  of  tlie  single  cotyledons  of  the  embryo.  They  are 
i concavo-convex,  blackish-brown  in  colour,  from  1 to  2 
inches  in  length,  and  frequently  covered  with  the  wrinkled 
testa.  They  have  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour  somewhat 
resembling  sassafras.  They  contain  an  essential  oil,  and 
about  one-fifth  their  weight  of  a solid  fat,  and  are  princi- 
pally used  for  flavouring. 

Thn-npeutics. — Stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

0(ficial  Preparation. — Decoctum  Sarsie  Compositum. 


No.  170.  Nectandrse  Cortex.  r>eheeru  Bark.  {Greenheart 

Bark.) 

The  dried  bark  of  Nectandra  Rodiffii. 

llidntat. — A tall  tree  growing  throughout  the  higher 
districts  of  British  Guiana. 

Characters. — Greenheart  bark  occurs  in  flattish,  heavy 
pieces,  about  two  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  broad,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and  consists  of  the  liber 
bark  only.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  the  outer  surface  is  of  a 
light  greyish -brown,  and  marked  with  numerous  depressions, 
the  ridges  mainly  consisting  of  soft  cork.  The  inner  sur- 
face is  a dark  cinnamon  brown  and  roughly  striate ; it  is 
inodorous ; taste  bitter  and  astringent ; and  breaks  with  a 
short  granular  fracture. 

Composition. — The  bark  contains  several  alkaloids,  viz. ; — 
beberine,  nectandrine,  and  sipirine,  with  a little  tannin. 

The  alkaloids  exist  in  combination  with  beberic  acid. 


Therapeutics.  — Astringent  tonic. 

Official  Preparation. — BeberintE  Sulphas. 


ARISTOLOCHIACEiE. 

No.  171.  SerpentarisB  Rhizoma.  Serpentanj  Rhizome. 
Spnonjim  : — Serpentaria  Radir. 

The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Aristolochia  Serpentaria 
or  Aristolochia  reticulata. 

y /We/-'  i - * 
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Th;/>nel(tce(r. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  United  States. 

Characters. — Virginia  Snakeroot  consists  of  a twisted 
rhizome  about  an  inch  long  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  knotty  and  bent  in  an  undulating  manner,  bearing  on 
its  upper  surface  the  remains  of  the  short  stems  of  previous 
growth ; on  the  under  surface  numerous  thin,  long  rootlets 
are  matted  together  ; colour,  dull  yellowish-brown  ; odour, 
camphoraceous  and  aromatic ; taste  warm,  aromatic,  cam- 
phoraceous,  and  slightly  bitter.  The  branching  rootlets 
have  a thick  cortical  layer  containing  numerous  oil  cells. 

Composition.  — Tlie  drug  contains  a bitter  principle 
serpentarin,  and  an  essential  oil,  besides  tannin,  sugar, 
ami  a resin. 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic  stimulant.  ■ 

Official  Preparations.— Iwi.  Serpentariie ; Tinct.  Cinchoiife 
Uo. ; Tinct.  Serpentarias. 

THYMELACEiE. 

No.  172.  Mezerei  Cortex.  Mezcreon  Bark. 

. <Vv  • 

The  dried  bark  of  Daphne  Mezereum  or  of  Daphne 
Laureola. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Europe.  Daphne  Laureola  is  d 
also  found  in  Asia  Minor. 

Characters. — Mezereon  bark,  which  is  usually  collected 
during  the  winter,  is  in  long,  thin,  more  or  less  flattened 
strips,  which  ai’e  folded  with  the  outer  surface  inw’ards,  or 
rolled  into  fiattish  discs;  occasionally  it  is  in  quills  a foot  or- 
more  in  length.  The  thin  bark  varies  in  colour  externally 
from  reddish-brown  to  pale  yellow  or  yellowish-brown, 
with  a coppery  hue,  and  marked  with  numerous  black  warts 
or  leaf  scars  ; internally  silky  and  white,  the  hairy  appear- 
ance being  due  to  loose  bast  fibres.  The  root  bark  is  of  a 
slate  colour,  and  does  not  possess  leaf  scars.  When  fresh  it 
has  a disagreeable  odour,  but  becomes  inodorous  on  drying; 
when  chewed  it  has  a burning  and  acrid  taste,  kloistened 
with  water  and  applied  to  the  skin  it  produces  vesication. 
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Euphorhi((ce<r. 

Cowponition.  — Mezereon  bark  contains  a glucosi^ 
dapbnin  and  cliaracteristic  fatty  resin  -wbicli  is  more  or 
lessvolatile. 

Thera peuticx. — Kubefacient.  The  ointment  is  employed 
for  keeping  blisters  open. 

Official  Prcparatium. — Dec.  Sarsa^  Co. ; Ext.  Mezerei 
Etliereum. 

EUPHORBIACE.®. 

No.  173.  Cascarillae  Cortex.  Cascarilla  Bark. 

The  dried  bark  of  Croton  Eluteria. 

Hahitat. — A native  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  baric 
is  chiefly  exported  from  the  port  of  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

r/unv(('f<VN.  — Cascarilla  bark  is  in  quills  or  channelled 
pieces,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an 
inch  or  less  in  diameter.  Externally  it  is  covered  with 
a thin  greyish-brown  easily  detached  suberous  layer, 
which  is  marked  with  a silvery  lichen  w'ith  black  dots. 
In  the  older  pieces  it  is  transversely  fissured  and  more 
rugose  ; the  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  brownish-grey : 
fracture  short,  resinous,  the  broken  surface  exhibiting- 
numerous  oil  and  resin  cells.  Odour  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic, particularly  Avhen  burned ; taste  aromatic,  warm, 
and  bitter. 

Vowjumtion. — The  bark  contains  a volatile  oil,  a bitter 
principle,  and  a resin,  with  a little  tannin,  wax,  and 
starch, 

Therapeutics. — Aromatic  tonic. 

Official  rrej)a  rat  ions. — Inf.  Cascarilhe  ; Tinct.  Cascarilla?. 

No.  174.  Tiglii  Semen.  VruUm  Seed. 

The  ripe  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium  (Tiglium  ofldciuale). 

JIaliitat. — Indigenous  to  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Cultivated  in  many  East  India  Islands  and  in  Japan. 
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Kuphorhiaceir. 

Chornctt'is. — Croton  seeds  are  about  lialf  an  inch  long 
and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  oblong  or  ovoid,  flattened 
on  the  ventral  side,  divided  longitudinally  into  two  un- 
equal halves,  along  the  surface  runs  the  light-coloured 
raphe  from  the  hilum,  terminating  in  a black  point,  the 
chalaza.  Externally  the  seeds  are  marked  with  a light 
brown  coating,  underneath  which  may  be  seen  the  thin, 
black,  and  brittle  testa  enclosing  an  oily  kernel,  covered 
with  the  thin  endopleura.  The  oily  perisporm  contains 
the  thin  foliaceous  cotyledons  and  radicle.  The  seed 
is  inodorous  ; taste  oily  at  first,  afterwards  acrid.  The 
fruit  is  a trilocular  schizocarp  containing  three  seeds. 

< 'oinposition. — Croton  seeds  contain  from  -10  to  60  per 
cent,  of  a fatty  vesicating  oil,  which  is  the  principal 
constituent.  ■ , ' 

The  Fatty  Oil  is  prepared  in  India,  England,  and 
America,  that  prepared  in  England  being  the  best.  It  is 
obtained  by  submitting  the  kernels,  after  removal  of  the 
testa,  to  pressure  between  rollers  ; occasionally  slight  heat 
is  applied.  In  America  the  seeds  are  crushed,  then  packed 
in  bags  and  dipped  in  boiling  water ; the  oil  as  it  rises  to 
the  surface  is  skimmed  off.  English  croton  oil  is  of  a deep 
reddi.sh-brown  or  sherry  colour,  the  Indian  oil  being  a pale 
yellow.  It  is  slightly  fluorescent,  viscid,  and  has  a faint 
peculiar  rancid  odour,  with  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  is 
freely  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether,  and  in  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol,  -800,  but  on  a further  addition  a separa- 
tion takes  place  (Senier).  It  is  slightly  acid  to  test-paper, 
and  becomes  more  viscid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  depositing 
fatty  acids. 

TherapfuticH. — A drastic  pui'gative. 

Olficiul  PrejKtmtiun  of  the  Oil, — Lin.  Crotonis. 

No.  175.  Eicini  Semen.  Costor  Oil  Seed. 

The  ripe  seed  of  llicinus  communis. 

Habitat.— k native  of  Southern  Asia,  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  largely  in  the  United  States. 
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Characters. — The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  croton  plant, 
and  contains  three  seeds.  The  seeds  vary  in  size,  the 
largest  being  an  inch  in  length,  broad,  flattened  on  the 
ventral  side,  smooth  ; the  shining  grey-coloured  epidermia 
is  variegated  with  numerous  brown,  yellow,  or  reddish- 
brown  spots  and  lines.  The  Hat  ventral  side  is  marked  by 
a prominent  raphe  running  from  the  large  tumid  caruncle 
situated  near  one  end  ; on  removing  the  caruiicTe  or 
strophiole,  it  leaves  a black  scar  just  above  the  hilum.  The 
testa  Ti~liard  and  brittle  ; the  endopleura  white  and  thm, 
with  a brown  coloured  chalaza  ; it  encloses  the  white  oily 
perisperm,  which  contains  the  cordate  cotyledons  and  short 
cylindrical  radicle.  When  the  kernel  is  chewed  it  has  a 
bland  oily  taste,  very  faintly  acrid. 

Cuiiiposition. — The  seeds  contain  a peculiar  product 
analogous  to  emulsin,  a fatty  oil,  and  a substance  called 
ricinine.-  . 

The  Fatty  Oil  is  the  principal  and  most  important  con- 
stituent of  the  seeds,  and  exists  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

Preparation.  — The  seeds  are  first  freed  from  their 
integuments  by  gently  crushing  and  then  winnowing,  after 
whicli  they  are  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  in  hydraulic 
presses.  J3y  cold  pressure  they  yield  about  BO  per  cent., 
when  heat  is  used  they  yield  as  much  as  45  per  cent,  of  a 
darker  oil.  It  is  frequently  submitted  to  treatment  with  a 
mixture  of  recently  calcined  magnesia  and  purified  animal 
charcoal,  after  which  it  is  filtered ; by  this  ti'eatment  it 
becomes  nearly  inodorous  and  colourless.  Castor  oil  is  a 
viscid  colourless  or  pale  straw  yellow  liquid,  with  scarcely 
any  odour,  and  a mild,  faintly  acrid,  and  unpleasant  taste. 
It  is  entirely  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  it  is  neutral  to  test-paper, 
but  on  exposure  becomes  faintly  acid,  and  dries  up  after  a 
time  to  a transparent  varnish. 

Therapeutics. — A mild  cathartic. 

No.  176.  Kamala.  Kaiimla. 

A powder  which  consists  of  the  minute  glands  and  hairs 
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obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  fruits  of  Mallotus 
Philippinesis  (Rottlera  tinctoria). 

Habitat. — Kamala  grows  throughout  India,  Arabia, 
Ceylon,  Eastern  China,  Australia,  and  Eastern  Africa. 

Collection. — The  capsular  fruits  are  collected  and  placed 
in  baskets  standing  on  a coarse  cloth.  The  fruits  are  then 
well  rubbed  with  the  hands  to  divest  them  of  the  hairs  and 
glands,  after  which  the  baskets  are  vigorously  shaken,  when 
the  powder  falls  through  on  to  the  cloth.  The  powder  is 
principally  shipped  from  Kurraohee  and  Jlombay. 

Characters. — Kamala  is  a fine  granular  powder  of  a brick- 
red  or  madder  colour,  resinous  in  appearance,  and  is  tasteless 
and  inodorous.  Water  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it  even 
when  boiling,  but  macei’ated  in  alcohol  it  forms  a deep  red 
solution  ; alkalies,  chloroform,  and  ether  form  similar 
solutions.  ^Microscopically  examined  the  glands  are  seen 
to  consist  of  a thin  membrane  containing  numerous  yellow'- 
coloured  masses  of  club-shaped  vesicles  containing  a red 
substance  ; the  hairs  are  simple,  thick,  and  stellate. 

['I'J'f'''  Ojmpodtion. — Kamala  contains  abc^ut  BO  per  cent,  of 
resin  and  a little  tannin,  v > ] ' 

Adulteration. — Of  late  years  kamala  has  been  systemati- 
cally adulterated,  sometimes  with  red  bole  or  powdered  red 
brick,  and  occasionally  with  the  dried  and  powdered  flowers 
of  Carthamus  tinctorius.  (u  a-c  A /o' 

Uses. — In  India  and  this  country  it  is  principally  used  for 
dyeing  silks  an  orange  brown. 

Therapeutics. — A powerful  anthelmintic. 

No.  177.  Euphorbium,  hiuphorbiuin. 

(Not  official.) 

A gum  resin  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Euphorbia 
resinifera. 

li(d)itat. — The  plant  is  a native  of  Morocco,  growung  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
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Collection. — The  gum-resin  is  obtained  by  incising  the 
stems  or  fleshy  branches,  when  it  exudes  as  a milky  juice, 
which  quickly  hardens  on  exposure,  generally  incrusting  the 
spines.  It  is  collected  towards  the  end  of  summer,  the 
mouths  and  nostrils  of  the  collectors  being  covered  with  a 
cloth  to  keep  out  the  intensely  irritating  dust. 

Characters.— Gnm  euphorbium  is  in  small  irregular  pieces, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  usually  with  two  or  three 
small  holes,  caused  by  the  spines  of  the  plant.  It  is  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  with  a glossy,  waxy  appearance ; 
brittle  and  translucent  ; inodorous,  but  when  crushed  the 
powder  produces  prolonged  and  violent  sneezmg.  Taste, 
strongly  acrid  and  burning,  and  when  triturated  with  water 
it  yields  a white  emulsion. 

Composition. — Euphorbium  contains  a peculiar  body 
euphorbon,'  a ~ rosin’,  gum,  and  malic  acid  in  combination 
wuth  sodium  and  calcium. 

Gum  euphorbium  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
euphorbon,  and  from  35  to  48  per  cent,  of  resin. 

Commerce.  — li  is  now  largely  shipped  from  Mogadore, 
and  is  used  in  coating  metal  and  other  work  used  in 
marine  architecture. 


PIPERACEiE. 

No.  178.  Piper  Nigrum.  JUaclc  Pepper. 

The  dried  unripe  fniits  of  Piper  nigrum. 

Jlahitat. — Indigenous  to  India;  introduced  and  largely 
cultivated  in  Java,  Borneo,  Siiriiatra,  the  Philippine  and 
West  Indian  Islands. 

Collection.— The  Pepper  Vine  grows  to  a height  of  80 
feet,  and  is  carefully  trained  by  the  natives;  it  bears 
numerous  spikes  of  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers.  As  soon 
as  the  spikes  of  fruits  commence  to  turn  from  green  to  red 
or  reddish-brown  they  are  removed ; the  next  day  the 
berries  are  removed  by  rubbing  with  the  hands  ; they  are 
then  dried  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  placed  in 
baskets,  which  are  hung  over  a gentle  fire. 
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Ch<irfiHer)t.—B\&c\i  pepper  berries  are  globular,  and  about 
one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  pericarp  is  deeply 
uu'inkled,  and  reticulated,  thin,  and  blackish  - brown  or 
greyish-black  in  colour,  containing  a hard,  smooth,  globular 
seed  of  a light  yellowish-brown  colour.  Odour  aromatic  ; 
taste  pungent,  hot,  and  bitterish. 

Composition. — Pepper  contains  an  alkaloid,  a volatile  oil, 
and  an  acrid  resin,  besides  starch  and  gum.  T ' 

Adulterations. — (a)  Whole  Pepper  is  frequently  mixed 
with  the  stalks  which  supported  the  fruit,  and  artificial 
peppercorns  have  been  found  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
They  are  made  from  pepper  dust,  oilcake,  clay,  and  cayenne 
pepper  (Chevallier). 

(Ii)  Ground  Pepper  is  frequently  adulterated  with  linseed 
meal,  mustard  husks,  ground  rice,  sand,  pepper  leaves,  rape 
seed,  and  chicory,  etc.  A careful  examination  witli  the 
microscope  is  the  best  means  of  detection,  coupled  with  the 
percentage  of  ash. 

Oilier  Peppers. — Piper  Album,  White  Pepper,  consists  of 
the  ripe  iruit  of  the  Piper  nigrum,  which  has  been  immersed 
in  water  and  afterwards  divested  of  its  pericarp  by  rubbing. 
It  consists  of  the  seed  covered  by  the  thin  white  inner 
covering  of  the  fruit. 

White  pepper  is  rather  larger  than  the  black,  and  not 
quite  so  pungent.  It  is  principally  imported  from  Telli- 
cherry  in  Malabar. 

Piper  Longum  consists  of  the  dried  spikes  of  Chavica 
officinarum  and  Chavica  J^j^urghii.  The  former  is  a 
native  of  Ja^ji  and  Sumatra,  the  latter  of  India  and  Ceylon 
and  the  Philippines.  They  are  the  full  grown  but  still 
immature  fruits,  and  agree  in  odour,  taste,  and  composition 
with  black  pepper. 

Therapeutics.— k stimulant  stomachic. 

OjUcial  I'reparations.—Coni.  Opii ; Conf.  Piperis  ; Pulv. 
Opii  Co.  — - — 
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No.  179.  Cubebae.  Ciihebs, 

The  dried  umipe  full-grown  fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba, 
(Cubeba  officinalis). 

—Indigenous  to  Sumatra  and  Java. 

Collection. — The  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  coffee 
plantations,  where  advantage  is  taken  of  its  large  bushy  size 
as  a shade  for  the  more  tender  coffee  shoots.  When  the 
spikes  have  acquired  their  full  size,  they  are  carefully 
removed,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  fruit  is 
removed  with  the  small  stalk  still  adhering  to  it. 

Characters. — Cubebs  are  globular  and  of  the  size  and 
appearance  of  black  pepper,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a 
rounded  stalk,  which  is  continuous  with,  and  permanently 
attached  to,  the  pericarp ; the  apex  is  somewhat  pointed 
from  the  remains  of  adherent  stigmas.  After  removing 
the  epicarp,  a hard  brown  endocarp  is  found,  forming  a 
shell  which  encloses  the  seed  in  the  mature  fruit ; as  met 
with  in  commerce,  many  of  the  fruits  have  a shrunken 
seed.  The  fruit  has  a warm  and  aromatic  odour,  increased 
on  crushmg  the  fruit ; taste,  aromatic  and  pungent,  slightly 
bitter. 

Composition. — Cubebs  contain  a crystalline  substance 
cubebin,  a resin,  cubebic  acid,  a volatile  oil,  gum,  and  a 

Therapeutics. — Cubebs  are  prmcipally  used  for  their 
influence  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  and 
bladder. 

Ojficial  Preparations. — Oleo-resina  Cubebee  ; 01.  CubebiE  ; 
and  Tinct.  Cubeb®. 

« 

No.  180.  Maticse  Folia.  Matico  Lcares. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Piper  angustifolium  (Artanthe 
elongata.  Piper  elongatum). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Tropical  South 
America. 
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Characters. — As  found  in  commerce  matico  is  frequently 
mixed  with  the  fruits  and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  from 
8 to  8 inches  in  length,  oblong  lanceolate,  tapering  tow'ards 
the  apex,  cordate  and  unequal  at  the  base  ; the  m’argin  is 
entire  or  finely  cren ulate ; the  petiole  very  short.  The  leaves 
are  thick,  with  sunken  veins  ; the  upper  surface  uneven  or 
tesselated,  and  of  a faded  green  colour  ; the  under  surface 
downy  with  prominent  veins.  As  generally  seen,  the  leaves 
are  compressed  into  a brittle  mass,  which,  on  breaking,  has 
a somewhat  aromatic  odour ; taste  aromatic  and  bitterish. 
The  flower  spikes  are  about  4 inches  in  leiigth,  with  the 
flowers  crowded  together,  the  stalk  thin  and  cylindrical. 
The  fruit  small  and  black. 

Composition. — Matico  contains  a crystalfine  acid,  resin, 
volatile  oil,  and  a little  tannin.  ' - 

Therapeutics. — Styptic. 

0(ficial  Prejnirution. — Infusum  Maticfe. 

SAIICACEiE. 

No.  181.  Salicis  Cortex.  WHUnc  Dark. 

The  dried  bark  of  ^lix  alba  and  other  species,  viz.  S. 
Oaprea,  S.  Eusselliana,  and  S.  fragilis.  S.  Je  T.  . 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Europe.  v.  . 

Characters. — Willow  bark  occurs  in  quills  or  fragments 
of  quills  ; externally  it  is  smooth  and  covered  with  a thin 
corky  layer,  which  in  young  bark  is  shiny,  but  in  old  pieces 
is  covered  w'ith  numerous  round  corky  warts.  It  varies 
in  colour  from  brown  to  grey  ; the  inner  surface  is  smooth 
and  of  a pale  cinnamon-brown  colour.  It  breaks  with  diffi- 
culty, but  may  be  torn  in  shreds  longitudinally  ; it  has  a 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  and  is,  when  dry,  in- 
odorous. The  bark  is  best  collected  in  the  spring,  when  it 
is  more  easily  removed  from  the  wood. 

Compo.ntion. — Willow  bark  contains  salicin,  tannin,  ffum, 
and  wax. 

Oflicial  Pre])aration. — Salicin.  . 
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No.  182.  TTlmi  Cortex.  FAm  Bark. 

(Not  oflficial.) 

The  dried  inner  or  liber  baric  of  Ulmus  campestris. 

Habital. — Indigenous  to  Europe.  ' 

Characters. — Elm  bark  is  generally  collected  in  spring, 
and  then  freed  from  the  rough  external  suberous  layer,  after 
which  it  is  dried.  The  inner  bark  is  found  in  pieces  of 
various  sizes,  flat,  and  of  a rusty-brown  colour  externally ; 
the  inner  surface  smooth,  of  a pale-brown  colour,  and  finely 
striate.  It  is  tough  and  fibrous,  and  breaks  with  difficulty; 
it  is  inodorous,  with  a feebly  astringent  and  mucilaginous 
taste.  , 

rt  ■ 

Composition, — Elm  bark  contains  a considerable  amount 
of  mucilage  and  traces  of  tannin.  The  spontaneously  exuded 
gum  found  on  the  tree,  and  which  darkens  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  is  incorrectly  called  uhiiin.  The  bark  also  contains 
small  quantities  of  a bitter  principle  ; the  tannui  gives  a 
dark-brown  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride. 

Allied  Bark. — Slippery  Elm  bark  is  obtained  from  the 
Ulmus  fulva,  a tree  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  This 
bark  is  generally  in  long  strips  about  three  inches  broad 
and  two  or  three  feet  in  length ; it  principally  differs  from 
elm  bark  in  having  a peculiar  fcenugreek-like  odour.  It 
contains  a large  quantity  of  mucilage,  f ^ 

ARTOCARPACEiE.  V -’i 
No.  183.  Ficus.  FUj. 

Siinoni/m  : — Fructns  ( 'aric<e. 

The  dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica.  ' ' ' 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Asia  Minor  ; it  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  districts  of  Europe  and  America. 
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Chtdiicti'rx. — TliG  fig  consists  of  the  thick,  succulent, 
hollow  receptacle,  which  is  pear-shaped  and  erroneously 
called  a fruit;  it  bears  on  its  inner  surface  numerous  seed-like 
achenes.  The  receptacle  is  marked  at  its  apex  by  a round 
orifice,  which  is  usually  surrounded  by  a few  scales  ; when 
unripe  it  is  green,  and  contains  an  acrid  juice,  which  has  a 
sweet  taste  on  ripening;  Figs  have  a fruity  odour  and 
sweet  agreeable  mucilaginous  taste.  The  large  pulpy  figs, 
which  are  the  best,  are  known  as  Smyrna  or  Turkish  figs  ; 
the  small  figs,  of  inferior  quality,  which  are  often  strung 
on  cord,  are  known  as  Greek  rfigs. 

Covijioxition. — Figs  principally  contain  grape  sugar,  which 
not  unfrequently  amounts  to  70  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
fruit ; they  also  contain  gum  and  about  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture.  }')•(■'''  > . . ■ - 

Official  Preparation. — Confectio  Senna?. 


MORACEiE. 

No.  184.  MoriFructus.  idhcrricn. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  ^Morus  Nigra.  ^ “ 

JlahiUit. — It  is  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  and  is  culti- 
vated throughout  Europe. 

< 'haracters. — The  mulberry  tree  bears  unisexual  catkins, 
the  female  catkin  is  ovoid  in  form,  and  through  the  coales- 
cence of  the  overlapping  calyces,  the  fruits  as  they  ripen 
resemble  a compound  berry  (sorosis)  about  an  inch  in 
length,  oblong,  and  of  a purple  colour,  having  an  agreeable 
subacid  taste.  When  pressed  they  yield  a dark  violet  or 
purple  juice,  which  is  almost  inodorous. 

Coi)ipositio7i. — ^Mulberries  vary  in  composition  according 
to  their  age.  The  juice  yielded  to  Wright  and  Patterson, 
glucose,  citric,  and  malic  acids,  p ; . . 

Official  Preparations. — Succus  Mori  and  Syrupus  Mori. 
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CUPULIFER^. 

No.  185.  Quercus  Cortex.  Oak  Bark. 

Tlie  dried  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  and  young  stems 
of  Quercus  Robur  and  Quorcus  pedunculata. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 

Chamcter.H. — The  bark  is  collected  in  spring,  and  varies 
in  its  appearance  according  to  age.  As  usually  met  with,  it 
is  in  channelled  pieces  or  quills,  from  a few  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length,  and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
external  surface  is  smooth,  shiny,  grey  or  greyish-brown  in 
colour,  and  marked  with  scars  ; the  inner  surface  is  rusty 
brown  in  colour,  and  ridged,  the  fracture  fibrous  and  tough. 
It  has  a feeble  odour,  and  an  astringent  taste.  ' . 

Composition. — Oak  bark  contains  a characteristic  tannin, 
a terpene  resin,  and  phlobaphen.  ^ 

Therapeutics. — Astringent. 

Official  Preparation. — Decoctum  Quercus. 

No.  186.  Galla.  Galls. 

Si/nonym : — Xut  Galls. 

Excrescences  on  Quercus  Lusitanica,  rar.  infectoria, 
caused  by  the  puncture  and  deposit  of  an  egg  or  eggs  of 
Gynips  gallre-tinctorise.  ^7 

Habitat. — Q.  Lusitanica  is  a shrubby  plant  indigenous  to 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  several  of  the  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Formation. — Galls  are  produced  on  numerous  plants,  but 
different  varieties  of  oak  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  the  visits 
of  these  insects  than  many  other  trees.  The  female  insect 
pierces  the  young  bark  with  its  ovipositor,  and  then  deposits 
one  or  more  eggs  in  the  wound  ; the  local  irritation  pro- 
duced by  this  operation  causes  the  formation  of  an  excres- 
cence which  encloses  the  larvie,  wliich  ultimately  hatch 
within  the  gall. 
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SanUilttcecE. 

Characters. — Galls  are  luird,  lie^'y,  and  snbglobular,  from 
lialf  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  more 
or  less  tuberculated  on  the  surface.  They  are  a deep  qliye- 
greeji  or  bluish-green  colour  externally,  and  brown  or 
greyish-brown  internally  ; the  fractured  surface  has  a resin- 
ous lustre.  Galls  are  inodorous  ; taste,  strongly  astringent, 
afterwards  sweetish.  In  commerce  Aleppo  galls  are  con- 
sidered the  best. 

Composition. — Galls  contain  gallic  and  gallotannic  acids, 
resin,  and  sugar.  v SV <•  . 

Gallotannic  Acid  is  contained  in  the  best  oak  galls  to 
the  extent  of  70  per  cent. 

Gallic  Acid  exists  naturally  in  galls  to  the  extent  of  about 
3 per  cent.  It  differs  from  tannic  acid  in  not  precipitating 
gelatine  solution. 

Ojficial  Preparations. — Acid.  Gallicum;  Acid.  Tannicum; 
Tioct.  Gallse;  Ung.  Gallic ; and  Ung.  Gallie  cum  Opio. 

Allied  Galh. — Chinese  and  Japanese  galls  are  produced 
on  the  leaves  and  leaf  stalks  of  Rhus  semialata  by  the 
insect  Aphis  Chinensis.  They  are  very  irregular  in  form, 
thin,  and  appear  as  if  stalked  ; towards  the  middle  and 
apex  a few  protuberances  occur.  The  shells  are  covered 
with  a fine  down,  and  when  broken  numerous  remains  of 
dead  insects  are  found.  They  contain  from  70  to  80  per 
cent,  of  tannin. 

English  Galls,  obtained  from  the  Quercus  Eobur,  are 
small  and  of  a pale  colour,  and  rarely  contain  more  than 
12  per  cent,  of  tannin.  _ - • ' 


SANTALACEiE. 

No.  187.  Santali  Lignum.  Sandal  Wood. 

The  heart-wood  of  Santa! urn  album  and  probably  other 
species. 

Habitat. — The  white  sandal-wood  tree  and  other  members 
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of  tliis  genus  are  found  distributed  amongst  the  East  Indian 
Islands,  Tropical  Asia  and  Australia. 

CuUection. — The  tree  is  carefully  protected  by  the 
Government  in  the  forests  of  Mysore,  where  it  is  principally 
produced,  and  only  those  trees  which  have  arrived  at 
maturity  are  allowed  to  be  felled.  The  tree  having  been 
felled — this  taking  place  usually  at  the  end  of  the  year — it 
is  freed  from  its  branches  and  bark,  and  either  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  in  which  case  the  white 
ants  destroy  nearly  all  the  inodorous  alburnum,  or  this 
portion  of  the  stem  is  removed  by  means  of  an  axe.  The 
trunk  is  then  cut  into  billets  of  ditferent  lengths.  The  roots 
are  also  dug  up,  trimmed,  and  yield  a valuable  wood;  it  is 
also  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  oil. 

Clumu-tt’is. — As  met  Avith  in  commerce,  Avhite  sandal 
Avood  occurs  in  billets  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  from 
6 to  10  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  hard  and  heavy,  colour 
varying  from  a pale  yellow  to  a light  reddish-broAvn  ; taste 
aromatic  ; odour,  agreeable  and  persistent,  increased  on 
powdering  or  Avarniing  the  Avood.  The  billets  split  some- 
Avhat  easily,  the  concentric  zones  are  darker  toAvards  the 
inside  and  porous.  Examined  under  the  microscope  nume- 
rous oil  and  resin  cells  are  visible. 

Co)U]>os-ition. — The  duramen  alone  yields  the  essential 
oil ; it  is  not  contained  in  the  younger  alburnum,  or  bark. 
Besides  the  essential  oil,  the  AVood  contains  a resin  and 
tannic  acid,  the  latter  giA'ing  a green  colour  Avith  neutral 
ferric  chloride. 

No.  188.  Oleum  Santali.  Oil  of  Snnildl,  Wood. 

The  oil  is  distilled  from  the  AA’ood  of  Santalum  album. 

It  is  distilled  in  some  quantity  ui  Mysore,  but  the  'bulk 
is  principally  .distilled  in  Germany.  It  is  occasionally  dis- 
tilled in  this  country.  - 

CliantcteiH. — Sandal  AVOod  oil  is  thick  in  consistence,  of  a 
pale  yelloAV  colour,  possessing  in  a marked  degree  the 
aromatic  odour  and  pungent  taste  of  the  Avood.  Its  specific 
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gravity  varies  somewhat,  according  to  W.  H.  Ince  •9797  to 
•9050  is  the  limit  between  which  the  true  oil  varies.  The 
oil  is  neutral,  or  only  faintly  acid  in  reaction,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  and  in  an  equal  volume 
of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  -920  ; when  old  its  solubility  is  somewhat 
lessened,  and  it  is  darker  in  colour. 

Aduhemtiom. — Sandal  wood  oil  is  frequently  the  subject 
of  sophistication  ; fixed  oils,  and  oils  of  cedar  wood  or 
copaiba  are  those  most  frequently  met  with,  whilst  a sample 
lately  examined  contained  a notable  quantity  of  alcohol. 

HAMAMELIDEiE  (Liquidambaraceae). 

No.  189.  Styrax  Prseparatus.  Prepared  Storax. 

A balsam  prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  Liquidambar 
orientalis,  and  purified  by  solution  in  spirit,  filtration,  and 
evaporation. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  south-western  Asia  Minor.9 

Production. — The  outer  bark  is  first  removed  from  the 
tree,  and  is  generally  reserved  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
incense ; the  inner  bark  is  then  carefully  scraped  off  by 
means  of  a blunt  instrument,  and  is  then  removed  and 
placed  in  pits  until  a considerable  quantityhasbeen  obtained. 
The  scrapings  are  either  submitted  to  pressure  and  then 
treated  with  hot  water  (Maltass),  or  they  are  boiled  with 
water,  and  the  resin,  as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed 
off,  the  residue  being  squeezed  in  a wooden  press,  and  ■ 
the  semifluid  resin  usually  collected  in  barrels. 

Purification. — Storax  is  purified  by  melting  it  with  rectified 
spirit,  straining  the  solution,  and  then  recovering  the  spirit ; 
according  to  Biel  nearly  70  per  cent,  is  lost  in  this  way,  so 
that  he  prefers  dissolving  the  balsam  in  warm  benzol,  filter- 
ing, and  recovering  the  benzol ; by  this  method  90  per  cent, 
is  obtained. 

Characters. — Liquid  storax  is  a semi-transparent,  or,  in 
thin  layers,  transparent  brownish-yellow  viscid  balsam,  of 
the  consistency  of  honey.  When  heated  it  becomes  more 
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liquid,  and  from  the  crude  drug  small  globules  of  water  will 
separate ; when  ignited  it  burns  wdth  a bright  flame.  It 
has  an  agreeable  odour  and  balsamic  taste  ; it  is  soluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide,  ether,  and  alcohol,  the  last  solution 
fonning  a deposit  after  a time  ; it  yields  to  hot  petroleum 
ether  about  5 per  cent,  of  its  w'eight,  the  solution  when  cool 
depositing  crystals.  When  boiled  with  bichromate  or  per- 
manganate of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves  an 
odour  resembling  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Composition. — Storax  contains  amongst  other  bodies 
storesin,  cinnamic  acid,  styrot,  styracin,  and  styrogenin.  ^ 

Adulteration. — Storax  is  sometimes  mixed  with  earth, 
pieces  of  bark,  and  sand.  Purified  storax  has  been  found 
adulterated  with  turpentine ; this  is  readily  detected  by 
agitating  with  petroleum  ether ; on  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether  the  residue  should  have  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour ; 
turpentine,  if  present,  will  leave  a yellow-coloured  residue 
with  the  pronounced  odour  of  turpentine. 

Official  Preparation. — Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 

CANNABINACKiE.  - ^ 

No.  190.  Cannabis  Indica.  Imiian  Hemp. 

The  dried  flow^ering  and  fruiting  tops  of  the  fenmle  plants 
of  Cannabis  sativa,  grown  in  India,  and  from  which  the 
resin  has  not  been  removed. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Central  and  Western  Asia.  As 
a drug  it  is  principally  produced  in  the  districts  of  Bogra 
and  Rajshahi,  north  of  Calcutta,  where  it  is  largely  cul- 
tivated. 

Characters. — Indian  hemp,  as  prepared  in  India,  is  met 
with  in  two  forms,  viz.,  Gunjah,  Ganja,  or  Guaza,  and 
Bhang.  The  former  is  that  which  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia  recognises. 

Gunjah  or  Ganja  consists  of  the  flowering  shoots  of  the 
female  plant,  4 to  8 inches  in  length,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed together  in  masses,  of  a greenish-brown  colour,  with 
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ft  few  small  leaves,  anrl  the  remains  of  a large  number  of 
flowers,  and  a few  nearly  ripe  fruits.  It  is  brittle,  with  a 
sliglitly  bitter  taste,  and  a heavy  peculiar  narcotic  odour. 

Bhanp. — Tliis  consists  chiefly  of  the  dried  and  broken 
leaves  in  the  form  of  a coarse  powder.  It  is  of  a dark- 
green  colour ; odour  narcotic  and  disagreeable.  It  is 
principally  smoked  with  or  without  tobacco,  and  is  also 
used  in  preparing  confections  and  beverages. 

( ’/iiirns  or  Chiiirwt  consists  of  the  resin  which  exudes,  and 
is  collected  by  rubbing  the  matured  tops  in  the  hands  and 
scraping  off  the  adhei’ing  resin  from  the  fingers.  Other 
methods  are  also  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  the  resin. 
Charas  is  a dark  brown,  firm  or  sometimes  friable  mass  of 
varying  size.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in  European  com- 
merce, being  principally  used  by  the  natives. 

Composition. — Much  doubt  exists  as  to  what  is  the  active 
principle  of  Indian  hemp.  It  contains  a volatile  oil,  resin, 
and  a volatile  alkaloid.  ' " Tr.c. 

OiJidal  Prrparations. — Ext.  Cannabis  Indicie  ; Tinct. 
'Cannabis  Indicae. 


No.  191.  Lupulus.  Hop. 

Si/nonum : — Strohili  Humuli. 

The  dried  s_trobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus,  from  plants 
■cultivated  in  England. 

I Idliitdt.— The  Hop  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  North  America,  Australia,  and  Brazil. 

C/umtcters.—'Ho]}  strobiles,  as  found  in  commerce  are 
more  or  less  compressed.  When  unbroken  they  are  a little 
over  an  inch  in  length,  ovate  or  rounded  in  form  and 
consist  of  numerous  thin,  greenish-yellow  or  brownish- 
yellow,  membranous,  enlarged  stipules  and  bracts,  attached 
to  a hairy,  irregular  glandular  axis.  These  leafy  bodies 
are  nearly  ovate,  glandular  at  the  base,  and  surround  a 
small  achene,  liaving  numerous  brownish-yellow  glands  on 
Its  surface.  Odour,  when  fresh,  agreeably  aromatic,  but 
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when  kept  for  some  time  it  becomes  unpleasant ; taste 
bitter,  slightly  astringent,  and  aromatic.  After  drying, 
hops  are  frequently  subjected  to  the  vapour  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas. 

Composition . — Independent  of  the  constituents  contained 
in  tha,glands,  hop  contains  tannin,  resjUj  volatile  oil,  and 
J . an  alkaloid. 

'-■7"^  '■ 

Official  Preparations. — Ext.  Lupuli ; Inf.  Lupuli ; and 
Tinct.  Lupuli. 

No.  192.  Lupulinum.  Lupulin, 

A glandular  powder  obtained  from  the  dried  strobiles  of 
Humulus  Lupulus. 

Collection. — Lupulin  is  usually  collected  by  removing  the 
bracts,  then  rubbing  and  shaking  them  in  wicker  baskets, 
after  which  the  powder  is  separated  from  coarser  particles 
by  means  of  a sieve.  The  dried  strobiles  afford  8 to  12  per 
cent,  of  lupulin.  Lupulin  ought  to  be  washed  by  decanta- 
tion to  remove  sand,  and  then  dried. 

Characters. — It  consists  of  numerous  globular  or  ovoid- 
shaped, reticulated,  translucent  glands,  forming  a bright 
yellow  granular  powder.  When  fresh,  the  glands  contain 
a brownish-yellow  liquid  which  by  age  becomes  a bromi 
resinous  mass.  Lupulin  bums  readily,  and  has  the  pleasant 
aromatic  odour  and  taste  of  the  hop  ; on  incmeration  it 
should  not  leave  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  ash.  When  ex- 
hausted with  ether  the  insoluble  residue  should  not  exceed 
80  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  the  ethereal  extract  should 
possess  the  odour  of  the  hop  in  a marked  degree. 

( 'omposition. — Lupulin  contains  an  essential  oil,  identical 
with  that  of  the  hop,  a bitter  principle,  wax,  and  resin. 

Adulteration. — Lupulin  is  frequently  mixed  with  sand, 
and  some  samples  consist  solely  of  the  sweepings  of  the 
storage  rooms.  Such  extraneous  matter  is  easily  detected 
by  incineration. 
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CONIFERS. 

No.  193.  Oleum  TerebinthinaB.  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

The  oil  distilled,  usually  by  the  aid  of  steam,  from  the 
oleo-resin  (turpentine),  obtained  from  Pinus  australis  (Pinus 
palustris),  Pinus  Tteda,  and  sometimes  Pinus  Pinaster  and 
Pinus  sylvestris  ; rectified  if  necessary. 

' Habitat. — Pinus  australis  and  P.  Taeda  are  large  trees, 
forming,  with  other  members  of  this  genus,  huge  forests 
throughout  North  America,  and  produce  American  tur- 
pentine. 

J^inu.'i  ] ’ina.ster,  P.  si/hr,'itris  and  P.  laricis  are  indigenous 
to  Europe,  and  afford  European  turpentine. 

Secretion. — The  resin  ducts  containing  the  turpentine  are 
found  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  trees ; in  some  species 
they  reside  almost  solely  in  the  bark,  and  in  others  chiefly 
in  the  wood,  consequently  different  methods  are  resorted 
to  in  the  collection  of  the  turpentine. 

Production. — In  North  Carolina  the  operator  usually  cuts 
a lax'ge  hole  near  the  base  of  the  trunk,  technically  known 
as  a turpentine  ho.r.  These  holes  vary  in  shape  and  capacity, 
some  holding  nearly  a quart ; the  box  being  completed,  the 
bark  and  a thin  layer  of  the  wood  are  cut  or  hacked,  and  from 
this  wound  the  oleo-resin  exudes,  and  collects  in  the  box  ; 
the  hacking  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  above  the 
old  wounds,  until  they  reach  a height  of  about  20  feet. 
After  this  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is  tapped  in  the  same 
way  and  the  process  repeated.  The  turpentine  or  dip  is 
collected  and  conveyed  to  the  distilleries,  where  it  is  poured 
into  large  copper  stills,  and  heat  applied.  The  distillate 
is  removed,  and  the  oil  separated  from  the  water  and  trans- 
ferred to  barrels,  in  which  it  enters  commerce.  The  residue 
is  run  out  from  the  still  and  constitutes  rosin. 

Purification. — As  oil  of  turpentine  of  commerce  is  fre- 
quently impure,  it  is  rectified  by  redistillation  from  water, 
or  preferably  from  slaked  lime,  the  residue  from  this  opera- 
tion being  used  in  soap  manufacture. 
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Composition. — Oil  of  turpentine  consists  of  a neutral 
hydrocarbon  terebinthine. 


Adulteration. — Oil  of  turpentine  is  sometimes  adulterattd 
with  Eussian  turpentine  or  rosin  oil.  As  both  these  pro- 
ducts are  complex  mixtures  of  bodies  closely  related  to 
terebinthinene,  but  differ  in  their  odour,  sp.  gr.,  and  boiling 
point,  a careful  examination  of  the  character  of  true  tur- 
pentine is  the  best  means  of  detection. 


Allied  products. — Eussian  oil  of  tiu’pentine.  This  oil  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  roots  of  different  species  of  Emus, 
particularly  Pinus  sylvestris  and  P.  Ledebourii.  The  oil 
so  obtained  contains  the  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  the  wood  as  well  as  the  resin.  Its  chief 
characters  consist  in  the  great  absence  of  uniformity  of 
sp.  gr.,  boiling  point,  and  optical  power. 

Ojficial  Preparations.  — Conf.  Terebinthinse  ; Enema 
Terebinthina} ; Lin.  Terebinthinas ; Lin.  Terebinthina? 
Aceticum  ; and  Ung.  Terebinthina?. 


No.  194.  Resina.  Eesin. 

Synonjims : — Ftosin. — ( 'oloplwny. 

The  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Characters. — Eesin  is  of  dilferent  degrees  of  colour. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  age  of  the  oleo-resin.  The 
first  flow  yields  a residue  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  as 
age  increases  it  changes  to  a yellowish-brown,  and  finally 
brown.  "When  the  oil  has  been  distilled  at  high  tempera- 
ture, the  residue  constitutes  black  resin.  White  or  amber 
resin  is  a translucent  yellowish  brittle  mass,  easil}' 
pulverisable  ; having  a shiny  fracture ; terebinthinate 
odour  and  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
strong  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  and  melts  at  about 
lOO'^  C.  Yellow  resin  is  opaque  from  the  precence  of 
water. 

Composition. — Eesin  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  anhy- 
dride of  abietic  acid. 
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Kesin,  when  destructively  distilled,  yields  rosin  oil,  whicdi 
contains  numerous  hydrocarbons,  fatty  acids,  and  colophene. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  in  preparing  varnishes  and 
paints. 

Official  rreparatiom. — Charta  Epispastica  ; Emp.  Cale- 
faciens  ; E.  Cantharidis  ; E.  Picis  ; E.  Plumbi  lodidi ; E. 
Resinte  ; E.  Saponis  ; Uug.  Resime  ; and  U.  Terebinthina-. 

No.  195.  Thus  Americanum.  Common  Frankincense. 

The  concrete  turpentine  which  is  scraped  off  the  trunks 
of  Pinus  australis  and  Pinus  Treda. 

Habitat. — North  America. 

L haracters. — This  Turpentine  is  met  with  in  two  conditions  : 
semi-riuid  and  solid.  Semi-fluid  turpentine  is  a viscid, 
honey- like  liquid,  opaque,  and  of  a light  yellow  colour. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  transparent ; on  keep- 
ing it  sepai’ates,  the  crystalline  deposit  being  abietic  acid. 
Solid  Turpentine,  or  Frankincense,  is  a soft,  yellow,  semi- 
opaque substance,  Avith  the  odour  and  taste  of  turpentine  ; 
it  consists  of  the  turpentine  which  has  naturally  dried  on 
the  tree.  By  keeping  it  becomes  dry  and  brittle,  darker 
in  colour,  and  milder  in  odour.  Galipot  or  Barras  is 
the  corresponding  product  obtained  in  France  from  Pinus 
maritima. 

C'oa/po.xitfoa.— Frankincense  consists  principally  of  abietic 
acid,  with  varying  proportions  of  volatile  oil,  and  Galipot 
consists  of  Pimaric  acid. 

Ojficial  V reparation. — Emplastrum  Picis. 


No.  196.  Oleum  Pini  Sylvestris.  Fir-u-ool  Oil. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  Pinu.s  sylvesti’is. 

Habitat.  Ihe  Pinus  Sylvestris  is  found  groAving  in 
Scotland,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Germany. 

Creparation.  L’he  leaves  and  young  tAvigs  are  collected 

^teani,  the  light  oil  is  separated  from  the. 
distillate  and  filtered. 
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Characters.— Yir-’^ool  oil  is  colourless,  of  a faint  straw 
yellow  colour  ; neutral  in  reaction  when  fresh,  but  becomes 
darker  in  colour  and  acid  on  keeping.  It  has  an  aromatic, 
fragrant  odour  ; taste,  pungent  and  unpleasant.  It  requires 
seven  times  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit  for  complete  solu- 
tion ; the  specific  gravity  should  not  be  below  -870. 

Composition. — According  to  Tilden  it  consists  of  two 
neutral  hydrocarbons,  isomers  of  terebinthinene.  In  its 
reactions  it  closely  resembles  turpentine. 

Therapeutics. — Antiseptic,  vermifuge,  diuretic. 

Official  Preparation. — Vapor  Olei  Pini  Sylvestris. 

No  197.  Terebinthina  Canadensis.  Canada  Turpentine. 

Synonym : — ( 'anada  Balsam. 

The  turpentine  obtained  by  puncturing  or  incising  the 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  Pinus  balsamea  (Abeis 
balsamea). 

Habitat. — The  balsam  fir  is  indigenous  to  Canada  and  the 
Northern  Cnited  States. 

Collection. — This  species  secretes  the  turpentine  chiefly 
in  the  bark.  In  collecting  the  turpentine  the  operator 
pierces  the  vesicles  with  a sharp  pointed  tube  forming  a 
spout  to  a tin  vessel,  into  which  it  flows.  The  trees  are 
allowed  a rest  of  three  or  four  days  before  they  are  again 
punctured.  A tree  yields  about  half  a pint  at  a time. 
Canada  turpentine  is  iirincipally  collected  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. 

Characters. — Canada  turpentine  is  a pale  yellow  or  faintly 
green  tinted,  transparent,  slightly  fluorescent,  viscid  liquid  ; 
odour  agreeably  terebinthinate  ; taste  somewhat  bitter  and 
acrid.  On  exposure  it  dries  up,  forming  a transparent 
mass.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ether,  and 
incompletely  so  in  glacial  acetic  acid  pr  absolute  alcohol. 

Composition. — It  consists  of  a volatile  oil  and  I'esiu,  which 
is  slightly  difi’erent  from  that  of  other  turpentines. 

The  Volatile  Oil  constitutes  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
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turpentine,  and  is  closely  related  to  terebintliinene,  but 
differs  in  containing  a minute  quantity  of  an  oxygenated 
oil. 

OJicial  Frepamtions.  - Cliarta  Epispastica,  and  Collodium 
Flexile. 


No.  198.  Pix  Burgundica.  Biiryumhj  Pitch. 

The  prepared  resinous  exudation  obtained  from  the  stems 
of  Pinus  Picea  (Pinus  Abies  ; Abies  excelsa). 

Habitat.— V.  Picea,  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  is  indigenous 
to  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 

Proibiction. — Burgundy  Pitch  is  collected  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Finland.  It  is  collected  by  making 
short,  deep  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  collect- 
ing the  turpentine  as  it  exudes.  It  is  then  purified  by 
melting  in  hot  water  and  straining.  The  strained  mass  is 
heated  for  a short  time  to  expel  moisture. 

— Burgundy  Pitch  is  in  hard,  brittle  masses  of 
a dull  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  opaque, 
and  breaks  with  a conchoidal  fracture,  the  fractured  surface 
having  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour,  which  is  increased  on 
heating.  Taste,  aromatic  and  devoid  of  bitterness.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  strong  alcohol,  or 
acetone. 

( ’ouiposition. — Burgundy  Pitch  contains  an  essential  oil 
isomeric  with  terebintliinene,  the  resin  consists  pi’incipally 
of  abietic  acid,  and  a portion  which  is  amorphous. 

Adidtnalion. — As  met  with  in  English  commerce.  Bur- 
gundy Pitch  consists  of  a mixture  of  turpentine,  resin,  fat, 
and  palm  oil,  which  are  melted  together,  and  finally  water 
is  stirred  in  to  render  the  mixture  opaque.  When  warmed 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  it  forms  a turbid  mixture. 

()(licial  Prqyarations. — Emp.  Ferri,  and  Emp.  Picis. 
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No.  199.  PixLiquida. 

A bituminous  liquid  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Pinus 
sylvestris  and  other  species  of  Pmus  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation. 

Habitat. — The  bulk  of  the  tar  is  prepared  in  Russia^ 
Finland  and  Sweden,  '•»  t ' 

I 

Preparation. — Pine  wood  -which  is  unfit  for  timber  is  cut 
into  logs  and  piled  up  in  stacks,  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
slow  draughts,  and  ignited.  The  combustion  is  regulated 
so  that  flame  is  scarcely  visible,  the  products  pass  down- 
wards, and  are  collected  in  a cavity  made  for  the  purpose. 
A more  economical  process  is  to  submit  the  wood  and  roots 

JUtt to  distillation  in  u’on  retorts,  whereby  all  the  products  are 

obtained. 

Characters. — Tar  is  a dark-brown  or  blackish  viscid 
liquid,  transparent,  with  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and 
pungent  bitter  taste.  After  standing  for  some  time  it 
deposits  aggregations  of  crystals  of  pyrocatechin ; when 
♦ ' o-  ‘ agitated  with  water  the  solution  is  of  a brown  colour,  acid 
in  reaction,  and  sharp  taste. 

Composition.  — Tar  consists  of  a complex  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons,  acids,  phenols,  and  paraflins.  When  fraction- 
' ally  distilled  the  light  oil  contains  acetic  acid,  methyl 
: ^ ' alcohol,  acetone,  toluol,  xylol,  phenol,  creasol,  and  naph- 

.(  thalene. 

f',  . 

Allied  P’rodMci.'j.  — Juniper  Tar,  Huile  de  Cade. — This 
product  was  originally  obtained  by  destructively  distilling 
the  w'ood  of  Juniperus  oxycedrus  ; that  which  is  now  met 
with  in  commerce  is  principally  obtained  from  the  common 
juniper  wood. 

Official  Preparation. — Unguentum  Picis  Liquida?. 

No.  200.  Fructus  Juniperi.  Juniper  Fmit. 

The  dried  full-grown  unripe  green  fruits,  fleshy  galbuli, 
of  Junip^us  communis.  £ 

Habitat. — Lidigenous  to  Europe. 
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Characten. — Juniper  fruits  are  globular,  of  a dark  purple 
colour  when  ripe,  but  green  during  the  first  year.  They 
are  usually  composed  of  three  succulent  carpellary  leaves, 
which  become  united  together,  the  union  being  marked  by 
a tri-radiate  groove  at  the  apex  ; these  enclose  three  hard 
seeds  which  are  partially  attached  to  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
Towards  the  base  of  the  seed  there  are  situated  several 
prominent  sacs  containing  oil.  The  fruit  has  an  aromatic 
odour,  with  a sweet  balsamic  taste. 

Composition, — The  fruit  contains  a volatile  oil,  sugar, 
resin,  juniperin,  wax,  and  pectin,  malic,  formic,  and  acetic 
acids. 

Commerce. — Juniper  fruit  is  principally  collected  in 
Austria,  and  on, a smaller  scale  in  Savoy  and  Italy. 

Theropeutics. — Diuretic. 

Olficial  rrepumtion  of  the  Oil. — Spiritus  Juniperi. 

No.  201.  Sabinae  Cacuminae.  Savin  Tops. 

The  fresh  and  dried  tops  of  Juniperus  Sabina.  Collected 
in  spring  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Habitat.- — It  grows  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  districts  of  North  America. 

Characters. — Savin  tops  consist  of  young,  thin,  angular 
twigs,  densely  covered  with  minute,  inbricated,  adpressed, 
dark  green  (or,  when  dried,  yellowish -green)  leaves,  with 
an  oval  depressed  central  gland  at  their  back.  Odour, 
persistent  and  strong  ; taste,  bitter  and  disagreeable.  The 
savin  of  commerce  is  frequently  mixed  Avith  the  fruits 
(galbuli)  about  the  size  of  a pea,  which  contain  from  one  to 
four  seeds.  . 

Composition. — Savin  tops  contain  an  essential  oil,  tannin, 
resin,  and  chlorophyll. 

The  Volatile  Oil  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  the 
plant,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  branches  Avith 
steam ; the  yield  being  about  2-5  per  cent.  The  fruits 
yield  10  per  cent,  of  the  same  oil.  It  is  generally  of  a pale 
yelloAV  colour,  possessing  in  a marked  degree  the  odour  and 
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taste  of  the  plant.  It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  in  all 
proportions ; when  powdered  iodine  is  added,  energetic 
action  ensues,  sometimes  accompanied  by  detonation. 

Therapeutics. — Emmenagogue.  The  ointment  forms  a 
stimulating  dressing  for  blisters. 

Official  Preparations, — Oh  Sabinae  ; Tinct.  Sabinse  ; Ung. 
Sabinae. 


No.  202.  Laricis  Cortex.  Larch  Bark. 

The  bark  of  Eiims  Larix  (Abies  Larix),  collected  in 
spring,  deprived  of  its  outer  rough  portion  and  dried. 

Habitat.  —Indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Southern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  grown  to  a considerable  extent  in 
Scotland  and  England. 

Characters. — The  bark  is  in  flattish  pieces  or  quills,  of 
varying  sizes  and  lengths.  A large  portion  of  that  taken 
from  the  older  wood,  consisting  of  the  suberous  layer, 
exfoliates,  leaving  the  exposed  surface  of  a roseate  hue  and 
uneven.  The  inner  surface  is  smooth,  yellowish- white  or 
pinkish-red,  fracture  fibrous.  Odour  balsamic  and  tere- 
binthinate  ; taste,  astrigent.  ^ 

Composition. — Larch  bark  contains  a tann^,  resin,  and 
larixintK  a«id. 

The  Tannin  exists  in  larch  bark  to  a considerable  extent ; 
its  solution  gives  an  olive  green  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it 
becomes  red,  but  yields  no  sugar. 

Therapeutics. — Astringent  and  styptic. 

Other  Products  of  the  Larch. — Terebinthina  Veneta, 
Venice  Turpentine.  This  is  obtained  by  boring  a hole  into 
the  centre  of  the  trunk,  after  which  it  is  closed  up  for  some 
time,  and  then  opened  ; the  turpentine  is  then  removed  by 
means  of  a spoon.  It  is  a thick,  viscid  liquid,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  slowly  dries,  forming  a clear  varnish. 
Venice  turpentine  is  rarely  imported  into  England  ; what 
is  used  is  a mixture  of  rosin  and  turpentine. 

Official  Preparation. — Tincture  Laricis. 
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Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

ZINGIBERACEJE.  v/-'’ 

No.  203.  Zingiberis  Rhizoma.  Gimjer  Rhizome. 

The  scraped  and  dried  rhizome  of  Zingiber  officinale- 
(Amomum  Zingiber). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Tropical  Asia,  where  it  is  also 
cultivated  on  a large  scale.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
several  tropical  comitries,  and  is  cultivated  largely  in  South 
America,  Australia,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  Tropical 
Africa. 

Production. — Commercial  ginger  is  met  with  in  two  forms, 
and  is  known  under  the  names  of  coated  or  uncoated. 
The  pieces  of  the  rhizome  are  called  ha7id.s  or  races. 
Coated  ginger  consists  of  the  rhizomes,  from  which,  after 
removal  from  the  ground,  the  remains  of  the  leaves  are 
removed  by  paring  ; they  are  then  washed,  and  very  slightly 
scraped  on  the  flattened  sides,  and  dried  either  in  the  suit 
or  by  means  of  a slow  fire. 

Uncoated  or  scraped  ginger  consists  of  the  rhizomes, 
which  are  first  washed,  then  freed  from  the  remains  of  the 
leaves,  scraped  by  means  of  a blunt  knife,  rewashed,  and 
finally  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  sometimes  submitted  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  large  tubs  are  filled  with  the 
fresh  scraped  rhizomes,  and  then  filled  up  with  a solution 
of  chlorinated  lime ; after  soaking  in  this  solution  for 
some  time,  they  are  removed,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
dried.  As  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  frequently  coated 
with  a white  layer.  This  arises  from  the  method  adopted 
of  whitening  the  ginger  by  dipping  the  pieces  into  milk  of 
lime  or  a thin  cream  of  gypsum  and  water. 

Characters. — Coated  ginger  occurs  in  pieces  from  2 to  H 
inches  in  length,  of  a brown  colour  externally,  slightly 
annulated  from  the  remains  of  the  leaf-bases,  wrinkled,  and 
somewhat  shrivelled  in  appearance  ; internally  of  a dark 
colour  ; the  fractured  surface  is  horny  and  resinous.  It  is 
sometimes  known  as  black  ginger. 
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Uncoated  or  scraped  ginger  is  met  with  in  flattish,  irregu- 
larly branclied  pieces  ; of  a pale-bnfif  colour  externally, 
smootii  and  striated.  Tlie  pieces  vary  in  length,  but  are 
generally  about  4 inches  long.  It  breaks  readily,  and  the 
fractured  surface  is  mealy  and  fibrous  ; the  colour  is  pale 
yellow.  The  odour  of  ginger  is  agreeable  and  aromatic  ; 
the  taste  strong,  pungent,  and  aromatic. 

Compnxitinn. — Ginger  contains  several  resins,  an  essential 
oil,  gingerol,  traces  of  an  alkaloid,  starch,  and  mucilage. 

Gingerol  is  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  after  re- 
moval of  the  resins  witli  lime,  on  carefully  evaporating  the 
residue.  It  is  purified  by  treatment  with  hot  petroleum 
ether,  and  quickly  decanting,  when  it  deposits  in  oily  drops 
on  cooling.  It  is  a pungent,  viscid  fluid,  of  a pale  straw 
colour,  odourless,  but  strongly  pungent  and  of  a bitterish 
taste.  Gingerol  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  darkens  when 
heated,  and  is  decomposed  with  boiling  water ; nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a blood-red  resinous  mass. 

Commerce. — Ginger  is  largely  imported  from  Jamaica, 
Cochin  China,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  India. 
Jamaica  ginger  is  usually  esteemed  as  the  best,  and  yields 
a yellowish  powder. 

r/irrapcK^fcs.  — Carminative. 

Preparations. — Conf.  Opii ; Conf.  Scammonii ; 
Inf.  Sennne ; Pil.  Scillie  Co.  ; Pulv.  Cinnamoni  Co. ; 
Pulv.  Jalapa?  Co.  ; Pulv.  Opii  Co. ; Pulv.  Ehei  Co.  ; Pulv. 
Scammonii  Co. ; Syr.  Zingiberis ; Tinct.  Zingiberis ; Tinct. 
Zingiberis  Fortior  ; Vin.  Aloes. 

No.  204.  Cardamomi  Semina.  Cardamoms. 

The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  the  Malabar  Cardamom,  Elettaria 
Cardamomum. 

Habitat. — The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Hindostan,  and  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  forests  of  Mysore,  and  at  Coorg 
and  W}Tiaad  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Productions. — The  cardamoms  are  collected  during  the 
dry  season.  The  fruits  are  borne  on  a scape,  which  is 
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gatliered  when  only  a portion  of  them  are  ripe.  Tlie  scapes 
are  laid  out  on  trays,  and  after  two  or  three  days  the  fruits 
are  removed,  and  are  then  completely  dried,  either  in  the 
sun  or  by  means  of  a gentle  heat. 

Characters.  — The  fruits  are  of  an  ovoid  or  oblong 
shape,  three-sided,  and  rounded  at  the  base,  varying  in 
length  from  a quarter  to  one  inch,  and  in  commerce  are 
divided  into  shorts,  short-longs  or  mediums,  and  longs. 
The  capsule  is  three-valved,  terminating  in  a beaked  apex, 
the  pericarp  is  thin  and  leathery  ; from  the  middle  of  each 
projects  a thin  septum,  forming  three  loculi,  containing 
about  8 seeds,  arranged  in  two  rows. 

The  seeds  are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  irregu- 
larly angular,  transversely  rugose,  with  a depressed  hilum, 
and  a deeply  grooved  raphe.  TTie  seed  is  enclosed  in  a thin, 
membranous,  nearly  colourless  arillus  ; the  embryo  is  club- 
sliaped,  with  the  radicle  pointing  towards  the  hilum,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a more  or  less  granular  perisperm.  Ex- 
ternally they  are  of  a dark  reddish-brown  colour,  but  whitish 
within,  with  an  aromatic  and  warm  taste ; odour  agreeably 
aromatic. 

Composition. — Cardamom  seeds  contain  an  essential  oil, 
a fixed  fatty  oil,  a colouring  principle,  starch,  and  gummy 
matter.  V-/  . 

The  Essential  Oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  crushed 
seeds  with  water,  or  by  passing  a current  of  steam  through 
the  mass ; the  aqueous  distillate  also  contains  acetic  acid. 
The  seeds  yield  nearly  5 per  cent,  of  this  oil.  It  is  colour- 
less or  of  a pale  yellow,  and  possesses  in  a high  degree  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  seeds.  Sp.  gr.  about  ‘98. 

Varieties  of  Cardamoms. 

Ceylon  Cardamoms  are  nearly  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length,  with  a long  pointed  apex.  These  are  frequently 
imported. 

Jlengal  Cardamoms  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
fruit  has  nine  narrow  wings,  the  apex  terminatmg  in  a 
nipple.  The  fruits  are  of  a dark  brown  colour. 

Java  Cardamoms  are  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length,  with  four  wings,  apex  terminating  in  a tube. 
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Round  or  Siam  Cardamoms  are  globular,  and  about  the 
size  of  a small  cherry.  The  seeds  have  a strong  camphor- 
aceous  taste.  The  last  three  varieties  come  only  occasion- 
ally into  the  London  market. 

Therapeutics. — Carminative. 

Oflicinl  Preparations. — Ext.  Colocynthidis  Co,  ; Pulv. 
Cinnamomi  Co. ; Pulv.  Cret®  Aromat.  ; Tinct.  Cardamomi 
Co.  ; Tinct.  Gentianae  Co.  ; Tinct.  Rhei ; Vin.  Aloes. 

No.  205.  Curcumae  Rhizoma.  Turmeric. 

The  dried  rhizome  of  Curcuma  longa. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Southern  Asia,  largely  cultivated 
in  British  India  and  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

Characters. — As  met  with  in  commei’ce,  turmeric  is  found 
in  two  forms,  the  round  and  long.  The  central  portion  of 
the  rhizome  usually  becomes  thickened,  and  sends  off 
numerous  lateral  shoots,  which  usually  become  fusiform  and 
thickened  towards  their  apex.  Round  turmeric  consists  of 
the  central  portion  ; it  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  is 
either  globular,  pyriform,  or  oblong,  and  generally  pointed 
at  the  upper  end.  It  is  marked  externally  with  numerous 
annulated  scars.  It  is  of  a dull  yellowish-grey  colour  exter- 
nally, and  breaks  with  a resinous  fracture ; the  fractured 
surface  is  of  a brown-yellow  colour,  which  is  darker  towards 
the  centre  ; the  odour  is  aromatic  ; the  taste  is  warm,  aro- 
matic, and  bitterish.  Long  turmeric  occurs  in  cylindrical 
pieces,  somewhat  curved  and  annulated,  and  consists  of  the 
lateral  rhizomes. 

Composition. — Turmeric  contains  an  essential  oil,  cur- 
cumin,  a viscid  oil,  resin,  gum,  and  starch. 

Commerce. — Turmeric  is  imported  from  various  Asiatic 
countries,  and  the  varieties  met  with  in  commerce  are 
known  as  Chinese,  Bengal,  Madras,  Cochin-China,  and 
Java.  They  differ  somewhat  in  their  colour  and  appearance. 

Official  Preparation. — Tinct,  Curcumae. 
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No.  206.  OalangSB  Rhizoma.  Galangnl. 

(Not  official.) 

The  rhizome  of  Alpinia  officinarum. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Southern  China  and  the  island 
of  Hainan,  where  it  is  also  cultivated. 

Characters. — The  rhizome  occurs  in  pieces  about 'two 
inches  in  length,  occasionally  branched,  and  marked  with 
numerous  raised  in'egular  rings.  It  is  of  a rusty  brown 
colour  externally,  paler  internally,  and  breaks  with  a fibrous 
fracture.  Odour  agreeable  and  aromatic,  with  a taste 
resembling  that  of  ginger. 

Composition. — Galangal  contains  a volatile  oil,  galangin 
alpinin,  and  galangol. 

Allied  !)/•»//.  — Greater  Galangal  is  obtained  from  Alpinia 
Galanga,  a native  of  Java.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in  com- 
merce, and  is  distinguished  from  the  above  by  being  much 
longer  and  thicker,  and  of  a paler  colour. 


No.  207.  Grana  Paradisi.  Grains  of  Paradise. 

Synonym  : — Semen  Meleyueta. 

(Not  official.) 

The  seeds  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Amomum  Melegueta. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  tropical  districts  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa. 

Characters. — The  seeds  are  contained  in  a scarlet 
coloured  fruit  about  the  size  of  a small  pear.  They  are 
from  one  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  roundish  and  angular  ; 
the  hilum  is  depressed ; they  are  glossy,  and  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour  ; the  odour  is  aromatic,  and  the  taste  strongly 
pungent  and  burning. 

Composition. — Grains  of  Paradise  contain  a volatile  oil, 
paradol,  resins,  tannin,  and  gum. 
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No.  208.  Crocus.  SaJ'ron. 

The  dried  stigmas  and  top  of  the  style  of  Crocus  sativus. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
largely  cultivated  at  Alicante  in  Spain,  Gatinais  in  France, 
and  on  a small  scale  in  Austria. 

Characters. — Saffron  crocus  has  a style  nearly  four  inches 
in  length,  but  only  a part  of  this  is  collected,  which  is  the 
upper  divided  portion  bearing  three  stigmas,  as  this  alone 
is  coloured ; it  rarely  exceeds  one  mch  in  length.  The 
stigmas  are  thickened  and  tubular,  slit  on  the  inner  side, 
and  the  margins  are  notched.  Dried  saffron  is  flexible  and 
tough,  brownish-red  in  colour,  unctuous  to  touch ; the 
odour  strong  and  aromatic  ; taste  warm,  aromatic,  and 
bitterish. 

Composition. — Saffron  contains  an  essential  oil,  crocin, 
picrocrocin,  fat,  wax,  and  albumen.  ' J 

Adulteration. — This  drug  is  very  frequently  adulterated, 
but  most  of  the  admixtures  are  easy  of  detection  ; amongst 
the  more  frequently  found  additions  are  the  florets  of 
Calendula  officinali^,  cut  red  poppy  petals,  and  the  petals 
of  tiie  pomegranate,  stamens  of  the  crocus ; the  heavy  pow- 
der somethnes  found  adliering  to  the  stigmas  consists  prmci- 
pally  of  barium  sulphate,  gypsum,  or  chalk;  these  latter  are 
readily  detected  by  the  amount  of  the  ash,  and  examination 
of  its  composition.  Sometimes  the  flower  of  the  marigold 
and  other  flowers  which  are  used  for  sophistication,  are 
dyed  with  dinitrocresylate  of  sodium.  Saffron  yields  no 
colour  to  ether,  but  the  above  salt  unparts  a yellow  tint. 
Saffron  should  be  allowed  to  macerate  in  water  for  a short 
time,  and  then  carefully  exammed,  when  any  addition  is 
easily  recognised.  . - 

Commerce. — Several  commercial  names  are  iised  to  dis- 
tinguish either  the  source  or  variety  of  the  saffron. 
Gatinais  or  French  saffron  is  reputed  the  best,  Spanish, 
Ahcante  or  Valencia  generally  contains  a large  portion  of 
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the  styles.  When  loose  it  is  known  as  hay  saffron,  and 
when  compressed  as  cake  saffron ; the  latter  as  now  Inet 
with  is  principally  the  florets  of  the  marigold.  About 
50,000  to  00,000  plants  are  required  to  yield  one  pound 
weight  of  dry  saffron. 

0[fici(tl  Preparations. — Dec.  Aloes  Co.;  Pil.  Aloes  et 
Myrrhse ; Pulv.  Cretae  Aromat. ; Tinct.  CinchoiiiB  Co.; 
Tinct.  Croci ; Tinct.  Opii  Ammoniata  ; Tinct.  Ehei. 

No.  209.  Iridis  Ehizoma.  Orris  Rhizonw. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  and  prepared  rhizomes  of  several  spieces  of  Iris, 
usually  Iris  pallida.  Iris  Germanica,  aiid  Iris  Florentina. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  So^llhern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  cultivated  near  Florence. 

Characters. — The  flattened  rhizome  is  much  branched, 
and  occurs  in  pieces  about  four  inches  in  length.  The 
under  surface  is  marked  with  numerous  yellowish  scars. 
As  met  with  it  is  whitish  externally,  having  been  scraped 
to  remove  the  dull  external  cortical  layer.  It  breaks  with 
an  irregular  fracture  ; odour  resembling  that  of  violets ; 
taste  aromatic  and  bitterish,  afterwards  producing  an  acrid 
sensation. 

Composition. — Orris  rhizome  contains  a small  quantity  of 
an  essential  oil,  and  myristic  acid,  commonly  called  orris 
camphor.  Commercial  oil  of  orris  is  prepared  by  macerating 
the  rhizomes  in  cedar- wood  oil,  and  then  distilling  it.  Orris 
rhizome  also  contams  an  acrid  resin  and  some  starch, 


SMILACK®. 

No.  210.  SarssB  Kadix.  Sarsaparilla  Root. 

The  dried  root  of  Smilax  officinalis,  and  probably  S. 
medica  and  S.  syphilitica. 

N 2 
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Habitat.— IndigenoMS  to  Central  America  and  tlie  nortli- 
ern  part  of  South  America. 

CuUection.— The  roots  are  generally  collected  from  plants 
of  several  years’  gi’owtli.  The  earth  is  first  removed  by 
scraping,  and  the  roots  are  then  dug  up  by  means  of  a 
pomted  stick.  A portion  of  the  root  is  always  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  for  further  development.  The  earthy 
matter  is  removed,  and  they  are  then  dried  by  the  sun  s 
heat,  and  finally  made  up  into  rolls. 

Characters. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  sarsaparilla  root 
consists  of  a portion  of  the  knotty  rhizome,  with  the  long 
trailing  rootlets  adlierent  to  it.  They  are  six  feet  or  more 
in  length,  usually  rolled  into  bundles  about  two  feet  long, 
and  generally  tied  together  with  long  roots  of  the  same. 
The  roots  are  cylindrical,  somewhat  furrowed,  and  taper- 
ing, their  extremities  covered  with  a blackish-biown  or 
greyish  cortical  layer ; the  roots  vary  in  thickness,  but 
rarely  exceed  that  of  a goose  quill.  A transverse  section 
shows  several  zones,  the  central  one  forming  the  pith. 
Sarsaparilla  is  inodorous ; taste  mucilaginous,  slightly 
bitter,  and  acrid. 

Composition.  — S&rs&Tpaxilla  contains  parillin,  resin,  traces 
of  a volatile  oil,  saponin,  gum,  and  starch.  , v - 

Commercial  Vaneties  of  Sarsaparilla.— The  sarsaparillas 
are  usuaUy  divided  into  two  groups,  viz. ; those  in  which 
the  starch  predominates,  and  those  where  it  is  only  m com- 
paratively small  amount— the  first  are  known  as  mealy  or 
gouty,  and  the  second  as  non-mealy  or  bearded. 

Non-meahi  Sarsaparillas.— These  comprise  the  Mexican  or 
Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica,  Lima,  and  the  Venezuelan  or  Caraccas. 

The  Mexican,  Vera  Cruz,  or  Tampico  Sarsaparilla  gene- 
rally occurs  in  bundles  about  a yard  in  length,  with  few 
rootlets,  having  a deeply  wrinkled  pale  brown  cortex,  ihis 
is  probably  obtained  from  Smilax  medica. 

Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  is  the  only  one  recognise  y i 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  commonly  called  bearded. 

Lima  Sarsaparilla  resembles  that  of  Jamaica,  but  is  o 
paler  colour,  and  is  usually  packed  in  cylindrical  bundles. 
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Caraccas  Sarsaparilla  closely  resembles  the  Jamaica,  but 
differs  in  being  more  mealy. 

J/m///  Sarsnparillas. — These  comprise  the  Honduras,  Rio 
Negro,  Guatemala,  and  Guayaquil. 

Honduras  Sarsaparilla  occurs  in  bales  two  or  three  feet 
in  length.  The  roots  are  deeply  grooved,  the  cortical  zone 
being  the  thickest.  They  are  usually  covered  with  minute 
rootlets  or  “beard.” 

Rio  Negro  Sarsaparilla  is  generally  known  as  the  Brazi- 
lian, Lisbon,  or  Para.  It  is  seldon  met  with  in  the  London 
market.  It  is  devoid  of  any  stem  portion,  and  has  but  few 
rootlets. 

Guatemala  Sarsaparilla  closely  resembles  the  Honduras, 
but  is  generally  of  a lighter  and  brighter  colour.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  Smilax  papyracese.  It  is  rarely  im- 
ported. 

Guayaquil  Sarsaparilla  resembles  Honduras,  but  is  not 
packed  in  bundles,  has  the  rootstock  attached,  and  the  root- 
lets are  few  and  coarse. 

Therapeutics. — Alterative. 

Olficial  Preparations. — Dec.  Sarsie  ; Dec.  Sarsie  Co. ; and 
Ext.  Sarsae  Liq. 


LILIACE-E. 
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No.  211.  Scilla.  Squill, 

The  bulb  of  Urginea  Scilla  (Scilla  maritima),  divested  of 
its  dry,  membranous  outer  scales ; cut  into  slices  and  dried. 

HnhiUit. — The  squill  is  found  growing  on  a silicious  soil 
near  the  sea-shore  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Characters. — The  squill  bulb  is  pyriform  and  about  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  varying  from  one  to  four  pounds  in 
weight.  After  collection  the  bulbs  are  divested  of  the  outer 
scales,  stem,  and  rootlets,  and  are  then  cut  transversely 
into  thin  slices,  which  are  spread  out  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  slices  are  in  flattish  pieces  of  a dull  yellowish-white 
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colour,  sometimes  tinged  -with  a reddish  hue ; they  are 
flexible,  slightly  translucent,  and  on  drying  become  quite 
brittle  and  easily  reduced  to  powder,  which  reachly  hardens 
into  a mass  because  of  its  hygroscopic  character.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  squill,  wdute  and  red ; the  difference 
consisting  merely  in  the  colouring  matter  contained  by  the 
latter  variety.  The  slicing  of  squills  frequently  gives  rise 
to  intense  irritation  of  the  skin : this  is  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  minute  acicular  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 

Composition. — Several  principles  have  been  isolated  from 
squill,  chief  amongst  them  being  scillain,  a bitter  principle,, 
sugar,  and  gum.  . . 'YW-**  OK*' 

Therapeutics. — Expectorant  and  diuretic,  ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Official  Preparations. — Acetum  Scillffi  ; Oxy.  Scillte ; Pil. 
Ipecacuanliee  cum  Scilhi ; Pil.  Scill®  Co.  ; Syr.  Scillte 
Tinct.  Scillse. 


No.  212.  Aloe  Barbadensis.  Darhadoes  Aloes. 


The  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Aloe 
vulgaris.  _ 

Habitat. — Aloe  vulgaris  is  indigenous  to  India  and  North- 
Eastern  Africa  ; it  has  been  introduced  and  is  cultivated  in. 
the  West  Indian  Islands. 


Secretion.— T\\q  thick  succulent  leaves  of  this  and  other 
species  of  aloe  are  covered  ■with  a thick  epidermis  enclosmg 
a mass  of  loose  parenchymatous  tissue.  Bet'vs'een  the 
mucilaginous  pulp  of  the  inside  and  the  epidermis  is  a layer 
of  thin  tissue  composed  of  numerous  elongated,  thin-waUed 
ducts,  containing  a yellowish  bitter  juice,  which  on  evapo- 
rating constitutes  aloes. 


Production. — The  leaves  are  cut  off  at  their  base  and  im- 
f mediately  placed  in  a trough  or  suitable  vessel  with  t,he  cut 
end  projecting  downwards.  The  vessel  is  generally  inclined, 
so  that  the  juice,  •which  quickly  flows  from  the  cut  ends, 
flows  down  and  runs  into  another  vessel  placed  to  receive 
it,  in  which  it  is  kept  until  required  for  evaporation. 
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The  evaporation  is  usually  carried  out  in  copper  vessels, 
considerable  care  being  observed  to  remove  any  impurities. 

When  the  proper  degree  of  viscidity  has  been  reached,  the 
juice  is  ladled  out  into  gourds  or  boxes,  in  which  it  solidi- 
fies on  cooluig.  ^ ^ 

Characters. — Barbadoes  Aloes,  as  imported  in  gourds  or 
boxes,  is  sometimes  quite  soft,  but  is  generally  met  with  in 
hard  brittle  masses,  varying  from  a deep  reddish-brown  or 
chocolate-brown  to  almost  black.  When  broken  the  frac- 
tured surface  is  generally  dull  and  waxy,  with  a strong 
disagreeable  odour,  which  is  increased  by  breathing  on  the 
surface  ; in  mass  it  is  opaque,  but  thin  splmters  are  some- 
what translucent  and  of  an  orange-brown  hue.  Taste, 
nauseous  and  bitter  ; powder,  duU  olive-yellow. 

Composition. — Barbadoes  aloes  and  its  varieties  contain  >:  a'.J 
an  essential  oil,  a characteristic  aloin,  and  resins.  ^ . 


Barbaloin  can  be  obtained  easily  by  the  method  devised 
by  Tilden,  which  consists  in  dissolving  the  aloes  in  ten 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  w'ater  previously  acidulated  Avith 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  alloAving  the  liquid  to  cool.  It  is 
then  decanted,  eA'aporated  to  about  one  quarter  its  bulk 
and  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  yield  varies  from  10  to  20 
per  cent. 


The  Eesins  were  examined  by  Tilden,  who  obtained,  by 
prolonged  boiling,  a portion  soluble  in  Avater.  They  appear 
to  be  closely  related  to  aloin,  of  which  they  are  considered 
to  be  anhydrides. 

Therapeutics. — Purgative. 

Official  Prej>arati(ms. — Aloin  ; Enema  Aloes ; Ext.  Aloes 
Barbadensis ; Pil,  Aloes ; Pil.  Aloes  et  Ferri ; Pil.  Cam- 
bogite  Co.  ; Pil.  Coloc.  Co. ; Pil.  Coloc.  et  Hyoscyami. 


No.  213.  Aloe  Socotrina.  Socotrme  Aloes. 

The  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Aloe 
Per^'ii^  and  other  species,  of  Avhich  A.  Socotrina  and  A. 
Abyssmica  are  the  most  common. 
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Habitat. — The  East  Coast  of  Africa,  Socotra,  and 
Zanzibar. 

Production. — Very  little  is  known  as  to  how  this  aloes  is 
prepared.  Dr.  Balfour  states  that  in  the  island  of  Socotra 
the  natives  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  into  which  they  place 
the  hide  of  an  animal ; the  cut  ends  of  the  leaves  are  then 
arranged  round  the  side,  and  as  they  discharge  their  con- 
tents they  are  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  leaves. 
Having  collected  a sufficient  quantity,  the  hide  is  skewered 
up  and  carried  some  distance,  where  it  is  generally  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  vessels. 

Characters. — Socotrine  or  Zanzibar  aloes  is  generally  met 
with  in  commerce  in  kegs  or  boxes,  and  frequently  in  skins. 
Occasionally  it  is  imported  in  barrels,  in  a liquid  condition, 
and  separates  on  standing  mto  two  layers,  the  upper  one 
transparent  and  of  a deep  rich  brown  colour,  the  bottom 
layer  consisting  of  a bright  yellow  crystalline  mass.  In 
mass  it  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  which  darkens  on 
keeping ; fracture  resinous,  sometimes  irregularly  con- 
choidal ; in  thin  splinters  it  is  translucent  and  of  a ruby 
red  colour.  Odour  strong,  but  agreeable,  slightly  resem- 
bling saffron  ; taste,  bitter  ; powder,  tawny  orange-brown. 
The  masses  are  sometimes  quite  soft  m the  centre,  opaque 
and  liver-coloured. 

Socotrine  aloes  also  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol 
" or  water,  but  only  yields  about  6 per  cent,  of  its  weight  to 
i ’ ether. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  the  name  applied  to  the  more  opaque  and 
" inferior  masses  of  Socotrine  aloes. 

Composition. — Socotrine  aloes  contains  a peculiar  aloin 
and  resin,  besides  traces  of  an  essential  oil. 

Socaloin.  or  Zanaloin,  is  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  to 
the  powder  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a paste,  and  then 
submitting  to  strong  pressure,  and  crystallismg  the  residual 
cake  from  warm  weak  alcohol.  (Histed.) 

Commerce. — Socotrine  or  Zanzibar  aloes  is  first  shipped 
to  Aden  or  Bombay,  thence  to  this  country.  • 

Th  era  peutics. — Purgative. 
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Oificidl  Preparations. — Aloin ; Dec.  Aloes  Co. ; Enema 
Aloes;  Ext.  Aloes  Soc. ; Ext.  Coloc.  Co. ; Pil.  Aloes  et 
Asafoetidie  ; Pil.  Aloes  et  Myrrlise  ; Pil.  Aloes  Soc. ; Pil. 
liliei  Co. ; Tinct.  Aloes  ; Tinct.  Benzoini  Co. ; Vin.  Aloes. 


No.  214.  Aloe  Natalensis.  Natal  Aloes. 

(Not  official.) 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  aloe. 

Habitat. — The  upper  districts  of  Natal. 

Production. — This  kind  of  aloes  is  prepared  in  a similar 
manner  to  Cape  aloes,  only  greater  care  is  taken  in  the 
manufacture,  the  juice  being  constantly  stirred  while  boil- 
ing until  it  acquires  the  proper  consistency. 

Composition. — Natal  Aloes  contains  a resin  and  a charac- 
teristic aloin. 

Nataloin  is  prepared  by  triturating  the  aloes  with  an 
equal  weight  of  alcohol  warmed  to  118°  F.,  filtering,  wash- 
ing the  crystalline  mass  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallising 
from  boiling  alcohol.  (Fliickiger.) 

No.  215.  Aloe  Capensis.  Cape  Aloes. 

(Not  official.) 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  ferox,  A. 
spicata,  and  A.  Africana,  and  probably  other  species. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Southern  Africa. 

Production.— The  juice  is  collected  in  a manner  similar 
to  that  for  Socotrine  aloes,  after  which  it  is  transfered  to 
an  iron  pot,  and  evaporated  down  in  a most  careless  manner, 
and  then  poured  into  boxes. 

Characters. — Cape  aloes  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  varieties  by  its  glossy  appearance  and  dark  brown 
colour,  thin  pieces  being  transparent.  Odour  strong,  sour, 
and  disagreeable  ; powder,  greenish-brown  or  yellow.  As 
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imported  it  frequently  varies  in  brilliancy  of  fracture.  It 
yields  to  ether  nearly  G per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

Composition. — Cape  aloes  is  said  to  contain  no  aloin,  but 
Kosmann  isolated  a crystallme  principle  having  the  fonnula 
•'CsjHojO  2o>  the  amorphous  residue  having  the  same  composi* 
•'tion. 

V Commerce. — Cape  aloes  is  principally  exported  from  Algoa 
' ^ay,  Mossel  Bay,  and  Cape  Town. 

No.  216.  Resina  Draconis,  Drarjon's  Blood. 

(Not  official.) 

A resinous  exudation  obtained  by  incising  the  stem  of 
Dracfena  Cinnabari,  Draciena  Draco,  and  other  species. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  the  Islands  of  Socotra,  Teneriffe^ 
and  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Eastern  Africa. 

Characters. — This  resin,  which  is  seldom  met  with,  is  in 
roundish  tears,  or  a coarsely  granular  powder  of  a deep 
red  colour,  melting  at  about  90°  C.  ; emitting  aromatic 
pungent  fumes.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  or  alcohol,  forming 
a blood-red  solution,  insoluble  in  benzine  or  chloroform, 
but  is  readily  dissolved  by  a solution  of  the  alkaline 
hydrates. 

Composition. — Resin  and  a minute  trace  of  cinnamic  acid. 

Other  Varieties  of  Dreaion's  Blood. 

The  bulk  of  the  dragon’s  blood  used  in  commerce  is 
obtained  from  the  fruits  of  Calamus  Draco,  Nat.  Ord. 
Palmae,  indigenous  to  the  East  fndian  TSlahds.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  shaking  the  fruits  in  a bag,  when  the  resin  breaks 
off ; it  is  then  collected  and  made  into  cakes  or  sticks.  An 
inferior  quality  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  fruits  and 
boiling  them  with  water,  skimmmg  off  the  resin,  and 
rolling  it  into  masses.  It  is  a dark  red-brown  substance  in 
rolls  or  cakes,  somewhat  porous,  breaking  with  a resinous 
fracture.  It  melts  at  80°  C.,  giving  off  highly  irritatuig 
fumes  ; it  is  soluble  in  ether,  benzine,  chloroform,  or 
turpentine.  ^ 

Composition. — An  acid  resin.  * 'f 

W/V- 
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No.  217.  ColcMci  Comius.  Colchkum  Corms. 

The  fresh  conn  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  collected  about 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

Habitat. — Lidigenous  throughout  Europe. 

Collection. — The  corms  are  dug  up  just  as  the  foliage  is 
decaying.  They  are  then  thinly  sliced  across  and  the  sec- 
tions dried  by  a gentle  heat ; the  outer  papery  membranes 
are  removed  by  winnowing  or  sifting. 

Characters. — The  fresh  corms  are  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  an  inch  broad,  convex  on  one  side,  flattened 
and  with  a groove  on  the  other ; after  removal  of  the  brovui 
membranous  scales  the  exposed  surface  is  an  ashy-grey 
colour  ; internally  solid  and  white.  The  dried  slices  are 
slightly  reniform,  surface  white  and  starchy  ; breaking  with 
a short  fracture  ; taste  sweet,  acrid,  and  then  bitter. 

Contpositioji. — The  corms  contain  about  10  per  cent,  of 
starch,  tannin,  resin,  sugar,  and  also  colchicin.  which  is  the 
actr^  constituent  of  the  drug.  On  drying  they  lose  be- 
tween 60  and  70  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Therapeutics. — Sedative,  anti -rheumatic. 

Ofiicial  Preparations. — Ext.  Colchici  ; Ext.  Colchici 
Aceticum ; Vin.  Colchici. 

No.  218.  Colchici  Semina.  Colchicum  Seeds. 

The  seeds  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  collected  when  fully 
ripe,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  carefully 
dried.  ■ 

Characters. — Colchicum  seeds  are  about  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  globular,  slightly  pointed  at  the  hilum, 
the  testa  being  of  a dull  reddish-brown  colour  and  finely 
pitted.  They  are  inodorous,  and  have  a bitter,  acrid  taste  ; 
very  hard,  and  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder.  Hertel 
and  Morris  have  shovm  that  unbroken  seeds  yield  to  sol- 
vents a greater  proportion  of  the  active  constituents. 
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Composition. — Colcliicum  seeds  contRin  colcliicin,  sugaTf 
and  a fatty  oil. 

Jlierapcutics, — Sedative  and  anti-rlieuinatic. 

Official  Preparation. — Tinctura  Colchici  Seminum. 


No.  219.  Sabadilla.  Cevadilla. 


The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Schoenocaulon  officinale  (Asagrsea 
officinalis). 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Eastern  Me^o,  also  to  Guate- 
mala and  Venezuela.  The  seeds  are  alone  imported  from 
Venezuela,  and  the  fruits  from  Mexico. 

Characters. — The  fruit  consists  of  t^xee  brown  papery 
follicle  half  an  inch  long,  each  containing  two  seeds  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  narrow,  flattened,  and  anguiar 
on  one  side,  apex  pointed  ; testa  rugosely  wrinkled,  shinmg, 
and  blackish-brown  in  colour.  The  seeds  are  inodorous  ; 
but  haA^^arMfeT' ind  acrid  taste,  and  the  powder  is  sternu- 
tatory. 

Composition. — Cevadilla  contains  a fat,  veratrine,  veratnc 
acid,  and  sabadillic  acid. 

Therajicutics.—Csed.  for  neuralgia. 

Official  Preparation. — Veratrina. 

No.  220.  Veratri  Viridis  Ehizoma.  Green  Hellebore 

Rhizome. 


The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Veratrum  Nuride. 

Hrt/utat.— Indigenous  to  the  swampy  districts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Characters. — The  rhizome  is  met  with  either  entke  or 
in  transversely  or  longitudinally  sliced  pieces  with  or  ^itn- 
out  the  rootlets.  The  rhizome  when  entire  is  about  two  or 
three ‘inches  in  length  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter 
erect,  obtuse,  or  truncate  at  the  apex ; dark-brown  exter- 
nally, white  within.  The  upper  end  has  frequently  the 
remLns  of  numerous  leaves  attached  to  it.  The  rootlets 
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are  of  a yellowisli-white  colour,  much  shrivelled,  and 
usually  two  or  three  inches  long.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has 
a bitter  and  acrid  taste. 

Composition. — Several  alkaloidal  bodies,  including  jervme^ 
pseudo-jervine,  rubi-jervine,  veratrine,  and  cevadine.  . 

The  rhizome  is  said  to  contain  gallic  acid. 

Therapeutics. — Used  to  lower  the  action  of  the  heart  in 
fevers,  &c. 

Official  Preparation. — Tinctura  Veratri  Viridis. 

No.  221.  Veratri  Albi  Ehizoma.  White  Veratrum  Phizome. 

(Not  official.) 

The  dried  and  sliced  rhizome  with  the  rootlets  of 
Veratrum  album. 

Habitat. — The  mountainous  districts  of  Middle  and 
Southern  Euiippe,  also  some  districts  of  the  United  States. 

Cluiracters. — The  rhizome  is  erect,  obconical,  and  of  a 
dull  earthy  black  colour,  about  three  inches  long,  tufted 
above  with  the  remains  of  leaves,  the  lower  half  marked 
with  scars  of  old  rootlets.  Commercially  the  drug  is  met  with 
having  the  rootlets  removed  and  the  rhizome  cut  off  close 
to  the  summit,  and  is  sometimes  cut  transversely.  It  has  a 
sweetish,  bitter,  acrid  taste,  followed  by  a sensation  of 
numbness  ; its  powder  is  a powerful  sternutatory. 

Composition. — This  drug  is  similar  in  composition  to 
Green  Hellebore,  but  contains  in  addition  the  alkaloid 
veratralbine. 

''vt- 

ARACE.5:. 

No.  222.  Calami  Aromatici  RMzoma.  Sweet  Flay  Bhizome. 

(Not  official.) 

The  rhizome  of  Acorus  Calamus  freed  from  its  rootlets. 

Habitat. — The  plant  grows  wild  throughout  Europe,. 
Central  Asia,  and  North  America.  J 
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Characters. — Sweet  flag  rhizome  is  met  with  in  pieces 
from  several  inches  to  a foot  or  more  in  length,  marked  with 
numerous  annulations  on  its  upper  surface,  and  circular 
root-scars  on  its  lower  surface.  It  is  reddish-brown  in 
colour  externally,  and  of  a pale  pinkish  hue  internally.  It 
presents  a rough  and  wrinkled  appearance,  and  breaks  with 
a short,  corky  fracture.  Texture,  spongy;  odour,  agreeably 
aromatic  ; taste,  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Composition. — The  rhizome  contains  an  essential  oil,  a 
bitter  principle,  resin,  gum,  and  starch.  , 

Commerce. — Sweet  Flag  is  imported  from  Northern 
Germany  and  Southern  Russia ; little  if  any  is  now  collected 
in  England. 


GRAMINACEjE. 

No.  223.  Saccharum  Purificatum.  Befmed  Siujar. 

Sy)i07iyms : — Sucrose,  Saccharose. 

The  refined  sugar  of  Saccharum  officmarum. 

Habitat. — The  sugar  cane  is  probably  a native  of  India, 
hut  is  not  now  found  in  the  wild  form.  It  is  cultivated 
more  or  less  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  particu- 
larly in  South  America,  India,  and  Mexico.  Several 
varieties  are  known,  differing  chiefly  in  colour  and  hairiness 
of  the  stems. 

Manufacture. — The  sugar  canes  are  heated  in  a current 
of  steam  and  then  submitted  to  pressure  in  a rolling  mill, 
when  the  juice  is  obtained;  this  flows  through  a metallic 
sieve  into  a copper  boiler  known  as  the  clarifier.  The  juice 
is  heated  in  the  cauldron,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches 
130°  F.,  a certain  amount  of  milk  of  lime  is  added,  which 
causes  a thick  scum  to  rise  to  the  surface  when  the  juice  is 
boiling.  The  juice  is  then  strained  into  a second  pan  and 
again  boiled,  and  a second  scum  removed ; it  is  run 
mto  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  evaporated  to 
the  point  of  crystallisation.  The  evaporation  is  chiefly 
carried  out  now  by  means  of  pipes  heated  with  steam, 
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and  the  sugar  so  obtained  is  Imown  as  raw  or  muscovado 
sugar  ; the  dark  mother  liquor  constitutes  the  molasses 
or  treacle,  from  which  a large  quantity  of  sugar  is  obtained 
by  means  of  strontium  hydroxide. 

Refmiwi  or  Purification. — The  raw  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  heated  with  steam  pipes,  and  the  impurities  removed 
by  an  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  albuminous  substances, 
or  animal  charcoal.  The  clarified  solution  is  then 
filtered  through  bags,  and  afterwards  through  animal 
charcoal  filters  to  remove  colouring  matter,  whence  it 
passes  into  vacuum  pans.  The  evaporation  in  the  vacuum 
pans  is  carried  on  until  it  becomes  somewhat  granular, 
after  which  it  is  run  into  moulds,  one  end  of  which  is 
perforated  to  allow  the  syrup  to  drain  away.  When 
crystals  are  to  be  prepared,  the  solution  is  run  into  the 
sieve  of  a centrifugal  machine  and  the  syrup  removed  by 
this  means. 

Characters. — Cane  sugar  is  sold  in  compact  crystalline 
masses,  known  as  loaf  sugar.  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
water  and  in  almost  all  proportions  in  boiling  water,  form- 
ing a clear  bright  sirupy  liquid  ; it  dissolves  sparingly  m 
alcohol,  but  more  freely  when  warmed.  Its  aqueous  solution 
deviates  a ray  of  polarized  light  to ' the  right ; it  forms  a 
compound  of  feeble  afiinity  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  the 
hydrates  of  the  alkahne  earth  metals. 

Composition.  — Q9,nQ  sugar,  when  pure,  is  a carbo-hydrate, 
having  the  composition  CnHaaOn  ; it  melts  at  820°  F.,  and 
if  kept  melted,  becomes  changed  into  glucose  and  levulosan  ; 
at  a higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  caramel. 

Other  Sufjars. — Beet  sugar,  or  Betoso,  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  Beta  vulgaris,  Nat.  Ord.  Chenopodiaceie.  This  is 
cane  sugar,  and  is  obtained  by  a similar  process  to  that 
employed  for  the  sugar  cane,  oiily  the  crude  molasses  from 
this  source  of  sugar  is  destructively  • distilled,  whereby  a 
considerable  amount  of  methyl- alcohol  and  other  products 
are  obtained,  the  ash  being  principally  potash  salts. 

Cane  sugar  is  also  found  in  the  maple  and  several  grami- 
naceous plants. 
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Grape  Sugar,  or  Glucose,  is  contained  in  grapes,  but  this 
sugar  is  artificially  prepared  from  oats  by  hydrolising  the 
starch  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  manufac- 
tured on  a large  scale  in  America.  It  is  distinguished  from 
cane  sugar  by  its  feebler  sweetening  properties,  its  power- 
ful reducing  action  on  Fehling’s  solution,  and  by  turning  a 
solution  of  potash  brown. 

Offi da  I Prepara  tion . — Syrupus . 


No.  224.  Hordeum  Decorticatum.  Pearl  Barky. 

The  dried  seed,  divested  of  its  integuments,  of  Hordeum 
distichum. 

Habitat.  — Indigenous  to  Western  Asia.  Cultivated 
throughout  Europe  and  America. 

Preparation.— The  fruits  are  carefully  ground  or  reduced 
in  size  by  passing  between  horizontal  mill-stones  until  they 
become  nearly  rounded  and  free  from  the  whole  of  the 
integuments. 

Characters. — Pearl  barley  is  white,  rounded  or  elliptic^ 
in  shape,  with  a trace  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  to  which 
are  attached  fragments  of  the  integuments.  It  is  inodorous ; 
the  taste  is  farmaceous  and  insipid,  i *-  - 

Compodtion.—Pea^l  barley  contains  nearly  70  per  cent, 
of  starch,  and  about  15  per  cent,  of  proteids,  with  a small 
quantity  of  an  oil  consisting  of  the  glycerides  of  launc  arid 
palmitic  acids ; and  about  6 per  cent,  of  dextrin.  On  in- 
cineration the  ash  amounts  to  nearly  3 per  cent. 

Official  Preparation.— Becoctum  Hordei. 

No.  225.  Amylum.  Starch. 

The  starch  procured  from  the  grains  of  the';common 
wheat,  Triticum  sativum ; maize,  Zea  Mays  ; and  rice, 
Oryza  sativa. 

Habitat. — Wheat  and  maize  are  cultivated  m tropical  and 
subtropical  countries.  Eice  is  a native  of  India,  and  is 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries. 
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Preparation. — The  grain  is  first  soaked  in  water  to  which 
a little  caustic  soda  has  been  added,  and  when  soft  it  is 
crushed  between  rollers  and  coarsely  ground,  after  which 
it  is  placed  in  vats,  when  fermentation  takes  place.  Several 
acids  are  thus  formed,  and  the  gluten  loses  its  tenacity. 
The  mass  is  then  poured  into  a perforated  cylinder,  which 
is  rotated,  the  milky  liquid  which  passes  through  is  allowed 
to  settle  m a vat,  and  the  starch  washed  several  times  by 
decantation.  It  is  then  dried  in  a warm  room  and  reduced 
to  fine  powder  by  grinding. 

Characters. — Starch  is  a white  inodorous  powder  in  angular 
or  columnar  masses  ; it  is  slippery  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  and  emits  a pecuhar  crackling  noise  ; it  is 
devoid  of  taste,  and  when  triturated  with  water  and  then 
boiled  it  forms  a gelatmous  mass,  which  on  cooling  gives  a 
deep  blue  colour  with  iodine.  Examined  under  the  micro- 
scope the  official  varieties  present  the  following  characters : 

No.  1.  Wheat  Starch.— A mixture  of  large  and  small 
granules,  lenticular  in  form,  and  marked  with  faint  con- 
centric striae,  surrounding  a nearly  central  hilum. 

No.  2.  Maize  Starch.  — Granules  uniform  in  size, 
frequently  polygonal,  rounded  on  the  edges,  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  wheat  starch,  hilum  distinct  and  slit, 
striae  indistinct. 

No.  3.  Rice  Starch. — Granules  extremely  minute,  uni- 
form in  size,  polygonal,  hilum  small  and  without  striae 
usually  aggregated  with  larger  grains. 

Composition. — Starch  granules  consist  of  two  distinct 
carbohydrates  having  the  formula  CisHauGu,  the  outer  film 
is  called  cellulose  or  amylin,  and  the  inner  portion  granulose, 
farinose,  or  amidin.  The  former  gives  a brown  and  the 
latter  a deep  blue  colour  with  iodine  ; when  heated  at  high 
temperatures  it  changes  colour  and  is  converted  into 
dextrine. 

Ojficial  Preparations. — Glycerinum  Amyli;  Mucil.  Amyli ; 
Pulv.  Tragacantlue  Co. ; Suppos.  Acidi  Tannici  cum 
Sapone  ; Suppos.  Morphinae  cum  Sapone. 
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No.  226.  Graminis  Eluzoma.  Couch  Grass. 

' (Not  official.) 

,0a- 

The  rhizome  of  Triticum  repens  (Agropyrum  Repena) 
deprived  of  its  rootlets. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  Europe. 

Characters. — Couch  Grass,  or  Quitch,  as  met  with  in 
commerce,  is  cut  into  small  sections,  pale  yellow  in  colour, 
hollow  in  the  centre,  smooth,  inodorous,  but  having  a faint 
sweetish  taste. 

Composition. — Couch  Grass  contains  a minute  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  a pecuhar  principle,  triticin.  YyvvU/^ 


No.  227.  Farina  Tritici.  Wheaten  Flour. 

The  grain  of  Triticum  sativum  ground  and  sifted. 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  this  country,  probably  indigenous 
to  Central  Asia. 

Characters. — Wheaten  flour  is  a fine,  nearly  white  powder, 
somewhat  gritty  to  the  touch,  with  a distinct  farinaceous 
odour  and  taste. 

Composition. — It  consists  principally  of  starch  with  vary- 
ing proportions  of  gluten.  ^ 

Gluten  is  best  prepared  by  kneading  the  flour  in  a linen 
bag  under  water  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  colourless,  when 
it  Is  left  as  a strongly  adhesive  mass.  It  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  dilute  potash  solution,  filtering  and  precipi- 
tating with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  repeatedly 
treated  with  alcohol  and  then  washed  with  ether,  the  resi- 
due being  gluten-casein. 

Official  Preparation. — Cataplasma  Fermenti. 
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Sub-Class  ACOTYLEDDNES. 

FILICES. 

No.  228.  Filix  Mas.  Male  Fern. 

The  rhizome  with  the  persistent  bases  of  the  petioles  of 
Aspidiiim  Filix-mas. 

Habitat. — The  male  fern  is  indigenous  all  over  Europe, 
and  in  certain  districts  of  the  United  States. 

Characters. — The  rliizome  or  caudex  is  from  three  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  When 
fresh  it  is  green  and  fleshy,  but  on  drying  it  becomes  hard 
and  of  a reddish-brown  hue  externally,  and  covered  with 
the  hard  persistent  curved  bases  of  leaf  stalks,  which  are  of 
a dark  colour.  A transverse  section  is  of  a light  brown 
colour,  and  shows  generally  eight  tibro-vascular  bundles. 
Odour  disagreeable  ; taste  astringent  and  sweetish,  subse- 
quently nauseous.  It  should  be  collected  late  in  the  autumn 
and  divested  of  scales,  roots,  and  all  dead  portions,  and 
carefully  dried  by  a gentle  heat.  It  should  not  be  used  if 
more  than  a year  old.  i 

Composition. — Male  fern  rhizome  contains  a fatt^  oil, 
resin,  tannic  acid,  gum,  and  starch,  ^ ^ ^ , I'/' 

Therapeittics. — Anthelmintic. 

Official  Preparation. — Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum. 

FUNGI. 

Sub-Order  ASCOMYCETES. 

No.  229.  Ergota.  Ergot. 

The  sclerotium  of  Claviceps  purpurea  produced  between 
the  pales  and  replacmg  the  grain  of  Secale  cereale. 

Habitat. — It  is  collected  chiefly  in  Spain  and  Southern 
Bussia. 

o 2 
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Fumji. 

Development. — The  development  of  this  fungus  takes 
place  in  three  distinct  stages.  At  the  flowering  season  one 
or  more  of  the  ovaries  becomes  enveloped  in  a thick  yellow- 
ish sw'eet  coating  called  the  “ honey-dew  of  rye.”  This 
honey-dew  contains  a large  quantity  of  sugar  which  quickly 
reduces  Fehling’s  solution  ; it  consists  of  numerous  mi- 
nute cells  or  conidia  ; these  are  formed  by  the  growing 
mycelium  of  the  young  fungus.  This  mycelium  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  filamentous  cells  or  hyph®,  with  an 
outer  layer  of  diverging  cells  or  basidia,  which  form  the 
hyinenium  by  wdiich  it  is  separated  from  the  conidia.  In 
this  condition  the  ergot  is  known  as  the  sphacelium  or 
primary  stage.  The  hyph®  of  the  sphacelium  now  unite 
into  a compact  body  at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  wdiich  grows 
rapidly  towards  its  apex  forming  a purplish-black  body, 
which,  when  full  grown,  is  called  the  sclerotium.  By  such 
a method  of  growth  the  caryopsis  of  the  rye  becomes 
completely  destroyed,  and  is  not  merely  transformed  into 
the  fungus.  The  ergot,  if  kept  for  several  months,  wdU 
complete  its  final  stage  by  developing  the  mature  fungus, 
wdiich  resembles  a mushroom  in  miniature,  but  contains 
cavities  called  perithecia.  These  contain  numerous  spore 
sacs  or  asci,  wdiich  are  discharged  from  the  conceptaculum 
about  the  time  the  rye  is  in  flower. 

Characters. — Ergot  is  a sub-cylindrical  or  fusiform  body, 
about  one  inch  in  length,  generally  curved  and  tapering 
tow'ards  the  ends.  Externally  it  is  a purphsh-black  colour  ; 
internally  whitish ; frequently  fissured  and  longitudinally 
furrowed.  Odour  disagreeable  and  heavy,  particularly  if 
moistened  wdth  solution  of  potash  ; taste  oily,  mawddsh, 
rancid,  and  unpleasant.  It  is  best  preserved  kept  quite  dry 
in  bottles  and  sprinkled  with  chloroform. 

Composition. — Ergot  contains  a multiplicity  of  uncrystal- 
lisable  principles,  a fatty  oil,  resin,  and  cholesterin.  , 

Therapeutics. — Uterine  stimulant.  ' . ^ 

0(ficial  Preparations. — Ext,  Ergot®  Liq.  ; Inf.  Ergot®  ; 
Tinct.  Ergot®, 
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Lichenes. 

No.  230.  CerevisisB  Fennentum.  Beer  Yeast. 

The  fennent  obtained  in  brewing  beer,  and  produced  by 
Saccbaromyces  cerevisiie. 

Characters. — Yeast  consists  of  numerous  round  or  elliptical 
cells,  varying  in  size,  and,  as  obtained  during  fermentation 
of  beer,  it  is  viscid,  semi-fluid,  and  frothy,  and  has  a 
peculiar  odour  and  bitter  taste. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  yeast,  known  in  commerce  as 
top  and  bottom  yeast ; the  former  is  the  one  principally 
obtained  in  this  country. 

Composition. — Yeast  is  said  by  some  to  contain  a peculiar 
principle  called  invertin,  which  was  isolated  by  Barth,  by 
digesting  dried  yeast  in  water,  and  then  pouring  the  filtrate 
into  a large  excess  of  alcohol,  when  it  is  precipitated. 
When  dried  it  constitutes  a brown  amorphous  mass. 

Official  Preparation. — Cataplasma  Fer^enti. 

' J'  . > . *■  —'I  ' • V-  ‘ j 

LICHENES. 

No.  231.  Cetraria.  Iceland  Moss. 

The  dried  lichen,  Cetraria  Islandica. 

Habitat. — Indigenous  to  northern  latitudes.  '' 

Characters. — The  plant,  is  foliaceous,  erect,  irregularly 
branched  in  a dichotomous  manner  into  fringed,  obtuse, 
flattened  lobes  ; crisp,  smooth,  and  generally  of  a brownish 
or  greyish-white  colour  on  the  upper  sui-face  ; lower  sur- 
face whitish,  with  numerous  depressed  spots.  It  is  almost 
odourless  when  dry ; when  moistened  it  becomes  carti- 
laginous and  leathery,  has  a slight  odour,  and  a bitter 
mucilaginous  taste. 

Composition. — It  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  lichenin 
starch.  Small  quantities  of  cetraric  acid,  (a  bitter  principle,) 
are  present,  with  varying  proportions  of  lichen-stearic, 
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AlgcE. 

oxalic  and  fumaric  acids,  and  tliallo-chlor,  a peculiar  cliloro- 
phyll. 

Therapeutics. — Demulcent. 

Oficial  Preparatim. — Decoctum  Cetrariffi. 

No.  232.  Lacmus.  Litmus.  J ■ ■ Pb 

A blue  pigment  obtained  from  Roccella  tinctorea,  R. 
fuciformis,  and  other  species. 

Preparation. — The  lichen  is  reduced  to  powder  and  then 
mixed  with  caustic  potash  and  urine,  or  any  ammoniacal 
fluid,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  The  solution 
passes  through  several  shades  of  colour,  but  finally  acquires 
a blue  colour  ; it  is  then  mixed  with  chalk,  made  into  a 
paste  and  cut  into  small  square  blocks. 

Characters. — Litmus  is  generally  sold  in  small  friable 
cakes  of  a deep  blue  colour,  which  effervesce  strongly  on 
the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  has  a saline  and  pungent  taste  ; 
the  aqueous  infusion  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

ALG.$. 

No.  233.  Chondrus.  Irish  or  Carrageen  Moss. 

(Not  ofiicial.) 

The  dried  entire  plant  of  Chondrus  crispus. 

HrtWtui.— Indigenous  to  Northern  Europe. 

Characters. — Carrageen  in  the  fresh  condition  is  soft  and 
cartilaginous,  and  is  of  a purplish  colour,  which  becomes 
lighter  on  washmg ; when  dried  it  shrinks  into  a homy 
translucent  membrane.  The  thallus  is  from  3 to  G inches 
long,  with  a slightly  cylindrical  stem  expanding  like  a fan  ; 
it  has  a seaweed-like  odour  and  saline  taste. 

Composition. — It  consists  principally  of  mucilage,  which 
yields  mucic  acid  on  treatment  with  nitric  acid. 
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GLirCOSIDES. 

Amongst  the  numerous  products  found  in  the  tissues  of 
plants  are  a class  known  as  glucosides,  which  are  ethereal 
or  saline  compounds  of  dextrose.  The  glucosides  found 
in  plants  have  never  been  produced  artificially,  hut  a 
series  of  compounds  analogous  to  them  can  be  formed  when 
glucose  and  the  fatty  or  aromatic  acids  are  heated  together 
for  some  time,  the  temperature  being  maintained  at  120°  C. 
Mannitanides  are  thus  modified  glucosides.  According  to 
Berthelot,  they  are  derivatives  of  glucosan,  because,  Avhen 
decomposed  with  alkalies,  they  produce  glucosan,  Cs  H,o  O5, 
and  when  hydrolised,  glucose  Ce  H13  Oe,  is  formed.  Many 
of  the  glucosides  are  bitter  principles,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ; but  most  of  them 
are  insoluble  in  ether  ; only  a very  few  of  them  contain 
nitrogen. 

The  subjoined  is  a list  of  the  more  important  gluco- 
sides : — 


Amygdahn. 

Glycyrrhizin. 

iEsculin. 

Helleborein. 

Arbutin. 

Helleborin. 

Apiin. 

Helicin. 

Bryonin. 

Hesperidin. 

Cathartic  Acid. 

Indican. 

Colocynthin. 

Jalapin. 

Cotoin. 

Laurocerasin. 

Coniferin. 

Myrosin. 

Convolvulin. 

Populin. 

Crocin. 

Phloridin. 

Daphnin. 

Quercitrin. 

Digitaliu. 

Salicin. 

Datiscin. 

Scdlain. 

Elaterin. 

Saponin. 

Fraxin. 

Senegin. 

Gentiopicrin. 

Syringin. 
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Bitter  Principles  and  Colouring  Matters. 

Under  this  class  is  grouped  a number  of  organic  bodies 
of  whose  constitution  little  is  at  present  known.  In  physical 
and  chemical  characters  they  differ  widely,  some  possessing 
marked  acid  properties,  whilst  others  yield  metallic  com- 
pounds with  strong  bases.  This  latter  character,  of  some 
amongst  these  bodies,  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  presence 
of  hydroxyl  groups  situated  as  in  phenols,  as  some  of  them 
can  be  transformed  into  phenolic  bodies.  They  also  differ 
widely  in  their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  some  acting 
as  powerful  purgatives,  others  as  pure  bitter  tonics,  whilst 
some  are  markedly  poisonous. 

From  the  fact  that  they  are  non -nitrogenous  substances, 
they  have  frequently  been  designated  neutral  principles ; 
the  following  are  those  that  are  best  known  : — 


Bitter  Principles. 

A loin. 

Antiarin. 

Cuspariu. 

CascariUin. 

Columbin. 

Kosin. 

Picrotoxin. 

Quassiin. 

Santonin. 


Colouring  Matters. 

Brazilin. 

Carthamin. 

Curcumin. 

Carotin. 

Chlorophyll. 

Haematoxylin. 

Santalin. 

Erythrolitmin. 

Azolitmin. 


Resins. 

This  class  of  plant  constituents,  which  are  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  in  some 
instances  simple  bodies,  whilst  in  others  they  are  very  com- 
plex substances,  consisting  of  more  than  one  resin.  Resins 
of  a simple  nature  may  be  either  an  acid,  the  anhydride  of 
an  acid,  or  an  indifferent  body,  and  they  may  be  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  or  in  caustic  alkaline  solutions.  The 
more  complex  resins  are  usually  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform, and  can  be  more  or  less  saponified  with  caustic 
potash.  As  these  bodies  are  found  in  plant-tissues  more  or 
less  mixed  with  other  constituents,  they  are  usually  classi- 
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fiecl  under  different  heads,  of  which  the  subjomed  are  the 
more  important ; — 

Oleo-Resins. 

These  generally  consist  of  the  solution  of  a resin  or 
resins  in  an  essential  oil.  They  vary  considerably  in  their 
apxjearance,  some  being  fluids  of  different  degrees  of  viscosity, 
this  character  dependmg  upon  the  amount  of  the  resin 
present,  whilst  others  are  hard  amorphous  masses,  and  a 
few  are  soft  substances.  They  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  become  more  fluid  on  the  application 
of  heat.  When  submitted  to  distillation  with  water  they 
yield  the  essential  oil,  the  resin  proper  being  left  as  an 
amorphous  mass.  Those  which  are  solid  usually  melt  when 
heated,  and  burn  with  a smoky  luminous  flame,  emitting 
at  the  same  time  a characteristic  odour.  On  the  addition 
of  water  to  their  alcoholic  solution  precipitation  of  the  r,esm 
takes  place.  They  are  sometimes  mcorrectly  described  as 
balsams. 


Gum-Resins. 

These  differ  essentially  from  oleo-resins  by  consisting 
of  a mixture  of  resin  or  resins  with  varymg  quantities  of 
gum.  They  are  somewhat  hard  masses,  always  amorphous, 
and  when  triturated  with  water  yield  an  emulsion  varying 
in  colour.  They  usually  char  when  heated,  and  burn  with 
a smoky  flame,  and  sometimes  emit  acrid  fumes.  When 
macerated  in  alcohol  or  ether  the  resin  is  removed,  leaving 
a more  or  less  coloured  residue  of  gum,  which  latter 
frequently  differs  in  its  properties  from  gum  acacia.  Some 
gum-resins  contain  small  quantities  of  essential  oil,  as  is 
the  case  with  myrrh,  &c. 


Balsams. 

These  are  combinations  of  oleo-resins  with  one  or  more 
of  the  aromatic  acids,  the  acids  usually  found  being  benzoic 
or  cinnamic.  They  are  mostly  of  an  aromatic  character, 
having  an  agreeable  fragrant  odour  and  somewhat  pungent 
taste.  When  ignited  they  burn  with  a smoky  luminous 
flame  and  evolve  a fragrant  odour.  They  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  or  a mixture  of  the  two, 
the  solution  being  incompatible  with  water.  They  are  met 
with  of  varying  degrees  of  consistency,  some  being  fluid  or 
semifluid,  whilst  others  are  in  hard  compact  masses,  in 
which  case  they  are  known  as  balsamic  resins. 


Table  of  Oleo-Resins,  &c. 

Oleo-Resins, 

Copaiba.  Thus.  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Elemi.  Turpentine.  Canada  Balsam. 

Oum~JResins  containing  Volatile  Oil. 


Asafostida. 

Galbanum. 

Myrrh. 

Olibanum. 

Ammoniacum. 

BdeUium. 

Gum  Resins. 

Scammonium. 

Gamboge. 

Euphorbium. 

Balsam  Peru. 

Balsams. 
Balsam  Tolu. 

Storax. 

Resins. 

Dammar. 

Guaiacum. 

Podophyllin. 

Jalap. 

Mastic. 

Dragon’s  Blood. 

Copal. 

Cimicifugin. 

Scammony. 

Sandarac. 

Amber, 

liosin. 

Balsamic  Eesin. 
Benzoin. 


The  Sugars. 

These  compounds  belong  to  the  group  called  carbo- 
hydrates, as  they  contam  either  six  or  some  multiple  of  six 
carbon  atoms,  and  twice  as  many  hydrogen  as  oxygen 
atoms.  They  are  very  important  compounds,  and  are 
widely  disseminated  throughout  the  vegetable  kmgdom. 
They  are  divided  into  three  distinct  groups,  viz : the 
glucoses  CeHiaOe,  the  saccharoses  CiaHojOn,  and  the  amyloses 
CeHioOs,  the  latter  being  not  strictly  sugars  but  starches. 
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The  glucoses,  CeHiaOe,  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
aldehydes  of  a hexatoniic  alcohol  C6Hh(OPI)8,  but  they  also 
behave  as  pentaliydric  alcohols  C4H6(OH)sCOH,  and  some 
of  them  are  regarded  as  possessing  a closed  chain  as  in 
benzene  compounds,  Most  of  the  glucoses  are 

fermentable,  a few  only  differing  in  that  respect ; they  are 
also  powerful  reducing  agents,  quickly  precipitate  gold  from 
its  solutions,  and  discharge  the  colour  of  indigo-sulphuric 
acid.  Many  of  them  possess  the  power  of  twisting  a ray  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left,  and  such  are  described  as 
dextro  or  hevogyrate.  This  optical  property  of  sugar  is  of 
great  advantage,  because  by  tliis  means  it  is  possible  to 
determine  what  variety  of  sugar  is  present,  and  also  the 
amount,  in  any  substance. 

The  Saccharoses. 

This  class  of  sugars  are  closely  related  to  glucose,  being 
regarded  as  diglucosic  alcohols.  They  differ  chiefly  from 
the  glucoses  in  not  being  directly  fermentable,  but  when 
treated  with  yeast  they  are  mostly  inverted,  prior  to 
conversion  into  alcohol,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  other 
products.  When  hydrolised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
tliey  yield  one  molecule  of  glucose  and  one  of  laevulose. 


Starch.  Dextrin  and  Cellulose. 

Starch  or  Amylum,  hke  sugar,  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  is  always  in  the  form  of  microscopic 
granules.  Starch  is  regarded  as  the  oxygen  ether  of  glucose, 
having  the  formula  CoHmOs,  or  more  correctly,  according  to 
Musculus  and  others,  CigHsoOis.  Starch  granules  vary 
considerably  in  size  (vide  Amylum),  form,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  hilum.  It  is  composed  of  two  portions, 
viz.,  cellulose  and  granulose ; the  former  gives  a brown 
colour  with  iodine,  and  the  latter  strikes  a deep  blue.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  on  boiling  swells  up,  and  forms 
a jelly ; when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it  hydrolises,  and  is 
converted  into  dextrin. 
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Inulia 

Is  the  characteristic  form  of  starch  found  in  Compositse. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  at  a temperature  of  58°  C. 
When  hydrolised  it  yields  lievulose,  and  may  be  determined 
in  this  way. 


Dextrin 

Is  a soluble  modification  of  starch,  which  is  found  in  certain 
vegetable  structures.  Closely  related  to  this  body  is  Isbvu- 
lin,  sinistrin,  and  triticin.  Dextrin  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  three  by  yielding  dextroglucose ; they,  under 
similar  treatment,  yield  lievulose. 

Cellulose, 

This  body,  which  is  an  isomer  of  starch,  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  plants,  and  is  distinguished  from  most 
other  constituents  by  its  resisting  the  action  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  nitric  acid,  and  chlorine  water.  The  difference 
in  chemical  behaviour  depends  most  likely  only  on  the 
greater  or  lesser  aggregations  of  molecules,  and  also  on  a 
more  or  less  admixture  of  other  bodies. 


GUM  AND  PECTIN. 

This  class  of  carbo-hydrates  consists  of  combinations  of 
feeble  acids,  such  as  arabic,  with  calcium,  potassium,  and 
other  bases.  They  are  formed  in  plants  as  degradation 
products,  and  as  such  give  rise  to  two  forms  of  mucilages, 
soluble  and  insoluble.  Soluble  mucilages  form  with  water 
thick  adhesive  solutions,  from  which  the  gum  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  On  prolonged  boiling  \nth  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  they  yield  glucose.  The  glucoses  resulting  from 
different  gums  ditfer  somewhat  in  their  character,  and  by 
this  means  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  Nitric 
acid  yields  several  oxidation  products  with  gums,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  mucic  acid. 
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VOLATILE  OILS. 

• Essential  or  volatile  oils  are  the  proximate  principles 
contained  in  plants,  to  which  they  owe  in  a great  measure 
their  characteristic  odour.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  plants,  and  very  frequently  a plant  yields  more  than  one 
volatile  oil.  On  microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections 
of  vegetable  tissues,  numerous  cells  appear  to  be  filled  with 
nothing  but  the  volatile  oil ; but  in  many  the  volatile  oil  is 
contamed  in  what  are  called  receptacles  of  secretion,  or  in 
glands.  The  presence  of  such  oils  in  tissues  may  result 
from  metabohc  changes,  or  from  some  peculiar  phase  of 
fermentation,  or  from  the  decomposition  of  glucosides, 
resins,  or  bodies  of  a similar  nature.  They  possess  no 
chemical,  and  but  very  few  physical  properties  in  common 
with  the  fatty  or  fixed  oils.  Their  specific  gravity  usually 
ranges  between  "84  and  1-2.  They  are  generally  soluble  m 
alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  fixed  oils,  and  carbon  disulphide. 
When  agitated  with  water  they  generally  impart  their 
characteristic  odour  and  taste,  but  ai-e  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  that  menstruum.  Volatile  oils  are  all  more  or 
less  inflammable,  burning  with  a bright  but  somewhat 
sooty  flame. 


Elaeopten 

Is  that  portion  of  an  essential  oil  which  has  the  lowest 
boiling  point,  and  it  is  very  frequently  a hydrocarbon  of 
the  formula  CioHi,  or  CioHig. 

Stearopten 

Is  that  portion  of  the  oil  which  distils  over  last,  and  which 
usually  solidifies  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  may  have 
the  formula  Ci„HuO,  C,oHigO,  or  C,„H,s,OH.  It  may  fre- 
quently be  separated  from  the  oil  by  exposing  it  to  a low 
temperature,  when  it  crystallises  out,  or  it  may  be  removed 
from  the  oil  by  agitation  with  caustic  soda  solution.  These 
stearoptenes  generally  possess  in  a marked  degree  the  odour 
of  the  oil,  but  that  from  the  otto  of  roses  is  odourless. 
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Fixed  Oils. 

Fixed  or  fatty  oils  are  found  in  many  plants,  but  their 
distribution  throughout  the  plant  is  much  more  restricted 
than  that  of  essential  oils.  Fatty  oils  are  usually  found  in 
seeds,  and  to  a less  extent  m roots,  branches,  and  leaves. 
Unlike  the  volatile  oils  they  are  compounds  of  more  simple 
character,  consisting  chiefly  of  ethereal  salts  of  the  radical 
glyceryl.  The  principal  acids  found  in  combination  with 
that  base  are  oleic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  a number  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  fatty  series.  Microscopical  exami- 
nation of  vegetable  tissues  soon  betrays  the  presence  of 
fat  globules,  by  their  high  refractive  power,  as  also  by 
their  behaviour  with  such  solvents  as  petroleum  ether, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 
Fatty  oils  differ  from  volatile  oils  in  not  distilling  when 
heat  is  apphed  ; they  usually  darken  in  colour,  and  finally 
undergo  decomposition,  at  the  same  time  emitting  strong 
offensive  odours.  When  treated  with  solution  of  alkaline 
hydrates  they  form  soaps,  from  which  the  fatty  acid  can  be 
recovered. 

Fatty  oils  are  usually  classed  into  two  groups,  viz.,  drying 
and  non -drying. 

Bryimj  oils  are  those  wliich  on  exposure  to  the  air  rapidly 
absorb  oxygen,  and  form  a characteristic  varnish,  such  as 
linseed  oil,  this  change  being  due  to  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  oleic  acid  called  linoleic  acid.  Non-dryiny  oils,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  possess  the  property  of  rapidly 
absorbuig  oxygen,  and  remain  perfectly  fluid  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 


Determination  of  Melting  Point. 

The  process  for  determining  the  melting  point  of  fats  or 
fatty  acids  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  Several  methods 
are  adopted  ; the  following  two  are  easy  of  execution,  and 
give  fairly  concordant  results. 

No.  1.  Place  a small  piece  of  the  fat  on  the  surface  of 
some  mercury  contained  in  a test  tube,  and  introduce  the 
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bulb  of  a thermometer  into  the  mercury.  Now  place  the 
tube  in  a beaker  of  cold  water  and  apply  a gentle  heat, 
and  note  the  reading  on  the  thermometer  when  the  fat 
becomes  perfectly  clear. 

No.  2.  Draw  some  of  the  melted  fat  up  a capillary  tube, 
and  allow  one  globule  of  the  fat  to  congeal  at  the  point, 
place  this  small  tube,  previously  attached  to  a thermometer, 
inside  an  empty  test  tube,  surround  this  with  cold  water, 
apply  a gentle  heat,  and  note  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  the  globule  falls  off,  this  will  indicate  the  melting 
point. 


ALKALOIDS 

Are  organic  bases  containing  nitrogen  ; they  are  regarded 
as  derivatives  of  ammonia,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  organic  radicals.  They 
resemble  ammonia — 

Firstly. — By  givnig  off  ammonia  gas  when  heated 
with  caustic  potash. 

Secondly. — By  combining  with  the  hydrogen  as  well 
as  with  the  aciduous  radical  of  an  acid. 

Thirdly. — By  their  contauiing  nitrogen. 

Fourthly.— By  their  hydrochlorates  givmg  precipitates 
with  perchloride  of  platinum. 
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TABLE  OF  FRUITS. 


Berry  or  Baccate. 
Capsicum  fostigiatum. 
Myrtus  communis. 

Pimenta  officinalis. 

Piper  Cubeba. 

„ nigrum. 

Strychnos  Nux-vomica. 

„ Ignatii. 

Cremocarp. 

Carum  Ajowan. 

„ Carui. 

Conium  Maculatum. 
Coriandnun  sativum. 
Foeniculum  capillaceum. 
Peucedanum  graveolens. 
Pimpinella  Anisum. 
Capsule. 

Linum  usitatissimum. 
Lobelia  inflata. 

Myristica  fragrans. 

Ophelia  chirata. 

Papaver  Somniferum. 

Ruta  graveolens. 

Drupe. 

Cocculus  Indicus. 

Olea  Europcea. 

Prunus  Amygdalus. 

„ domestica. 

Rhamnus  catharticus. 

Legume. 

Cassia  fistula. 

Mucuna  pruriens. 
Tamarindus  Indica. 
Trigonella  Fcenum-grsecum, 


Hesperidium. 
.iEgle  Marmelos. 
Citrus  Limonum. 

„ vulgaris. 

Pepo. 

Citrullus  Colocynthis. 
Ecbalium  Elaterium. 

Siliqua. 
Brassica  alba. 

„ nigra. 

Schizocarp. 
Croton  Tigliuni. 
Ricinus  communis. 

Galbalus. 

Junipems  communis. 
„ Sabina. 

Cyuarrhodum. 
Rosa  Canina. 

Sycouus. 
Ficus  Carica. 

Nuculaneum. 
Vitis  vinifera. 

Balausta. 
Punica  Granatum. 
Pyxis. 

Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Follicle. 
Illicium  anisatum. 

Sorosis 
Moms  nigra. 


METHODS  OF  EXTRACTING  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
B.P.  ALKALOIDS,  ESTIMATIONS,  4c. 


ACONITINA. 

Mix  any  convenient  quantity  of  aconite  root  with  twice 
its  weight  of  rectified  spirit,  and  apply  heat  until  ebullition 
commences ; then  cool  and  macerate  for  four  days.  Transfer 
the  whole  to  a displacement  apparatus,  and  percolate, 
adding  more  spirit  when  requisite,  until  the  root  is 
exhausted.  Distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  from 
the  tincture,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  over  a water- 
bath  until  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  dissipated. 
Mix  the  residual  extract  thoroughly  with  twice  its  weight 
of  boiling  distilled  water  {to  dissolve  the  alkaloid),  and  when 
it  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  filter 
through  paper.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  solution  of 
ammonia  in  slight  excess  {to  precipitate  the  alkaloid),  and 
heat  them  gently  over  a water-bath.  Separate  the  preci- 
pitate {aconitine)  on  a filter,  and  dry  it.  Eeduce  this  to 
coarse  powder,  and  macerate  it  in  successive  portions  of  the 
pure  ether  with  frequent  agitation  (to  separate  impurities). 
Decant  the  several  products,  mix,  and  ^stil  off  the  ether 
until  the  extract  is  dry.  Dissolve  the  dry  extract  in  warm 
distilled  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (to  foimi 
mlphate  of  aconitine) ; and,  when  the  solution  is  cold,  pre- 
cipitate it  {aconitine)  by  the  cautious  addition  of  solution  of 
ammonia  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water. 
Wash  the  precipitate  on  a filter  with  a small  quantity  of 
cold  distilled  water  (to  remove  impurities,)  and  dry  it  by  slight 
pressure  between  folds  of  filtering  paper  and  subsequent 
exposure  to  air. 
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MORPHINiE  HYDROCHLORAS. 

C„H.,N03,HC1,3H,0. 

Macerate  1 pound  of  opium,  sliced,  for  24  hours  wdtb  2 
pints  of  water,  and  decant.  Macerate  the  residue  for  12 
hours  with  2 pints  of  water,  decant,  and  repeat  the  process 
with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  subjecting  the  insoluble 
residue  to  strong  pressure,  ( to  dmolve  out  the  alkaloids  which 
exist  as  vieconates).  Unite  the  liquors,  evaporate  in  a 
water-bath  to  the  bulk  of  1 pint,  and  stram  through 
calico.  Pour  in  now  f ounce  of  chloride  of  calcium  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  4 fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
evaporate  until  the  solution  is  so  far  concentrated  that  upon 
cooling  it  becomes  solid.  (The  meconate  of  morphine  cm  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  forms  insoluble  meconate  of 
calcixm  and  sohible  hi/drochlorate  of  morphine).  Envelope  the 
mass  in  a double  fold  of  strong  calico,  and  subject  it  to 
powerful  pressure,  preserving  the  dark  fluid  which  exudes. 
Triturate  the  squeezed  cake  with  about  half  a pint  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  and,  the  whole  being  thrown  upon 
a paper  filter,  wash  the  residue  well  with  Ijoiling  distilled 
water.  The  filtered  fluids  having  been  evaporated  as 
before,  cooled,  and  solidified,  again  subject  the  mass  to 
pressure ; and,  if  it  be  still  much  coloured,  repeat  this  process 
a third  time,  the  expressed  liquids  being  always  preserved. 
Dissolve  the  pressed  cake  in  6 fluid  ounces  of  boiling  distilled 
water  ; add  J ounce  of  animal  charcoal,  and  digest  for  20 
minutes ; filter,  wash  the  filter  and  charcoal  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  add 
solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  (to  reprecipitate  the 
alkaloid  morphine).  Let  the  pure  crystalline  morphine  which 
separates  as  the  liquid  cools  be  collected  on  a paper  filter, 
and  washed  with  cold  distilled  water  until  the  washings 
cease  to  give  a precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
acidulated  by  nitric  acid,  {indicating  absence  of  chloride  of 
ammonium). 

From  the  dark  liquids  expressed  m the  above  process  an 
additional  product  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  them  with 
distilled  water,  precipitating  with  solution  of  potash  added 
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in  considerable  excess,  filtering,  and  supersaturating  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  acid  liquid  digested 
with  a little  animal  charcoal,  and  again  filtered,  gives  upon 
the  addition  of  ammonia  a small  quantity  of  pure  morphine. 

Diffuse  the  pure  morphine,  obtained  as  above,  through 
2 fluid  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water  placed  in  a por- 
celain capsule  kept  hot,  and  add,  constantly  stirruig,  2 
fluid  ounces  or  a sufficiency  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
proceeding  with  caution,  so  that  the  morphuie  may  be 
entirely  dissolved  and  a neutral  solution  be  obtained. 


MORPHIN.E  ACETAS. 


C„Hi8N03.HaH30a,8H,0. 


Dissolve  2 ounces  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  in  1 
pint  of  distilled  Avater,  and  add  solution  of  ammonia  until 
the  morphine  is  precipitated  and  the  liquid  rendered  slightly 
alkaline.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  wash  it  with 
distilled  water,  then  having  transferred  it  to  a porcelain 
dish,  add  4 ounces  of  distilled  water  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  to  neutralise  and  dissolve  it  Evaporate  the 
solution  by  the  heat  of  a water-bath,  maintaining  acetic 
acid  in  slight  excess,  until  it  concretes  on  cooling.  Lastly, 
dry  the  salt  with  slight  heat,  so  as  to  avoid  much  loss  of 
acetic  acid,  and  reduce  it  to  poAvder.  Keep  the  product  in 
a Avell-stoppered  bottle. 


STRYCHNINA. 

C21H22N3O3. 

Heat  1 pound  of  split  nux  vomica  seeds  to  a temperature 
of  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  for  8 hours,  and  then  reduce  them  to 
a fine  poAvder,  Digest  the  poAvder  for  12  hours  Avith  2 pints 
of  rectified  spirit  and  1 of  water,  gently  heating  {to  ej-havHt 
the  seeds) ; strain  through  linen,  express  strongly  and 
repeat  the  process  twice.  Distil  off  the  spirit  from  the 
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mixed  fluid,  evaporate  the  watery  residue  to  about  16 
ounces,  and  filter  when  cold.  Add  now  180  grains  of 
acetate  of  lead,  previously  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  so 
long  as  it  occasions  any  precipitate  {to  precipitate  the 
vjamric  acid  and  colouniuj  matter)  ; filter  ; wash  the 
precipitate  with  10  ounces  of  cold  water,  adding  the 
washings  to  the  filtrate;  evaporate  the  clear  fluid  {acetate 
of  strychnine  and  hnLcine)  to  8 ounces,  and  when  it  has 
cooled  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  stirring 
thoroughly  {to  precipitate  the  alkaloids  strychnine  and  brucine). 
Let  the  mixture  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  12 
hours  ; collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  wash  it  once  with 
a few  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water,  dry  it  in  a water-bath 
or  hot-air  chamber,  and  boil  it  with  successive  portions  of 
rectified  spirit  {to  dissolce  the  alkaloids)  till  the  fluid  scarcely 
tastes  bitter.  Distil  ofi’  most  of  the  spirit,  evaporate  the 
residue  to  the  bulk  of  about  half  an  ounce,  and  set  it  aside 
to  cool.  Cautiously  pour  ofi'  the  yellowish  mother  liquor 
{which  co7itains  the  brucine)  from  the  white  crust  of  strych- 
nine which  adheres  to  the  vessel.  Throw  the  crust  on  a 
paper  filter,  wash  it  with  a mixture  of  2 parts  of  rectified 
spirit  and  1 of  water,  till  the  washings  cease  to  become  red 
on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  {iiulicatiny  absence  of  brucine) : 
finally,  dissolve  it  {the  strychnine)  by  boihng  with  an  ounce 
of  rectified  spirit,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise.  More 
crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor. 


aUININ^  SULPHAS. 

( (C,„H*4NA)ASO.)j15HjO. 

The  sulphate  of  an  alkaloid  prepared  from  the  powder  of 
various  kinds  of  Cinchona  and  Kemijia  bark  by  extraction 
with  spirit  after  the  addition  of  lime,  or  by  the  action  of 
alkali  on  an  acidulated  aqueous  infusion,  with  subsequent 
neutralisation  of  the  alkaloid  by  sulphuric  acid  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  resulting  salt. 
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aXTININ.®  HYDROCHLORAS. 

C2,,H2,N.,03HC1,2H,0. 

Obtained  from  the  same  sources  and  by  the  same  process 
as  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  separated  alkaloid  being 
neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid. 


ESTIMATION  OF  OPIUM. 

Triturate  together  140  grains  of  powdered  opium  dried  at 
212°  F.,  and  60  grains  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  and  400 
grain-measures  of  distilled  water  in  a mortar  until  a 
uniform  mixture  results  ; then  add  1000  grain-measures  of 
distilled  water  and  stir  occasionally  durmg  half  an  hour. 
Filter  the  mixture  through  a plaited  filter  about  8 inches 
in  diameter  into  a wide  mouthed  bottle  or  stoppered 
flask  (having  the  capacity  of  about  six  fluid  ounces  and 
marked  at  exactly  1040  grain-measures)  until  the  filtrate 
reaches  this  mark.  To  the  filtered  liquid  (representing 
100  grains  of  opium)  add  110  grain-measures  of  rectified 
spirit  and  500  grain-measures  of  ether,  and  shake  the 
mixture  ; then  add  40  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
shake  well  and  frequently  during  half  an  hour,  and  set  it 
aside  for  12  hours.  Counterbalance  two  small  filters ; 
place  one  within  the  other  in  a small  funnel,  and  decant 
the  ethereal  layer  as  completely  as  practicable  upon  the 
inner  filter.  Add  200  grain-measures  of  ether  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  and  rotate  it ; again  decant  the  ethereal 
layer  upon  the  filter,  and  afterwards  wash  the  latter 
with  100  grain-measures  of  ether  added  slowly  and 
in  portions.  Now  let  the  filter  dry  in  the  air,  and  pour 
upon  it  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  in  portions,  in  such  a way 
as  to  transfer  the  greater  portion  of  the  crystals  to  the 
filter.  When  the  fluid  has  passed  through  the  filter,  wash 
the  bottle  and  transfer  the  remaining  crystals  to  the  filter, 
with  several  small  portions  of  distilled  water,  using  not 
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much  more  than  200  grain-measures  in  all,  and  distri- 
buting the  portions  evenly  upon  the  filter.  Allow  the 
filter  to  drain,  and  dry  it,  first  by  pressing  between  sheets 
of  bibulous  paper,  and  afterwards  at  a temperature  between 
181°  and  140°  F.  (55°  and  60°  C.),  and,  finally,  at  194°  to 
212°  F,  (96°  to  100°  C.)  Weigh  the  crystals  in  the  mner 
filter,  counterbalancing  by  the  outer  filter.  The  crystals 
should  weigh  ten  grains,  or  not  less  than  nine  and  a half 
and  not  more  than  ten  and  a half  grains,  corresponding  to 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  morphine  m the  dry  powdered  opium. 

Explanation. — The  morphine  exists  in  the  Opium  in 
combination  with  meconic  acid.  When  the  lime  and  w'ater 
are  added  the  morphine  is  set  free,  and  the  meconic  acid 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  meconate  of  calcium. 
Morphine  is  not  soluble  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  pure 
water,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  the  lime  water  formed  from 
the  excess  of  lime  used,  it  therefore  passes  through  in  the 
filtrate,  and  the  insoluble  meconate  of  calcium  remains  be- 
hind. The  solution  also  contains  narcotine  and  codeine. 
On  adding  the  alcohol  and  ether  the  narcotine  is  taken  up 
by  the  ethereal  layer  as  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  this 
than  in  water.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  now  added, 
this  reacts  with  the  calcic  hydrate,  forming  chloride  of 
calcium  and  free  ammonia.  Moi’phine  is  not  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  is  therefore  precipitated.  The  ethereal  layer 
is  first  decanted  on  a filter,  when  it  passes  through,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  narcotine,  which  is  then  rejected.  The 
ammoniacal  liquid  containing  the  crystals  of  morphine  is 
now  transferred  to  the  filter,  when  the  crystals  of  morphine 
are  retained,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  ammoniacal 
liquid  which  passes  through  contains  the  codeine,  which, 
unlike  morphine,  is  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 
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TABLES  OF  PERCENTAGES. 


FIXED  OILS. 

'.WKRAUE 

PERCENT. 

1 

VOLATILE  OILS. 

1 

AVERAGE 

PERCENT. 

Almond,  Bitter 

o 

1 

; Ajowan  

1 

1 

1 6 

„ Sweet 

; 56 

1 Ammoniacum 

1 2-8 

Ca-stor  Oil  Seeds  

40—60 

Anisi  Fruit 

! 2 

Coriander  

14 

Asafoetida  

1 5—9 

Croton  Seeds 

50 

Caraway  

8 

Henbane  Seeds 

25 

Cardamoms 

6 

Fennel  

13 

Chian  Turpentine  

15 

Linseed  

25—40 

Chamomile  Flowers  ... 

5 

Mustard  Seeds  

25 

Cloves 

14—20 

Nutmeg  

28 

Coriander  

1 

Star  Anisi  

25 

Dill  

4 

Stramonium  Seeds  

25 

Elder  Flowers 

•5 

Theobroma  Seeds 

38—52 

Fennel 

4 

Galbanum  

8 

Lavender 

1 

RESINS. 

AVERAGE 

Nutmeg  

8 

PERCENT. 

Olibanum 

4—7 

Savin  Tops  

2-5 

Ammoniacum  

65  - 72 

„ Fruits  

10 

Asafoetida  

45—65 

Spearmint  

•5 

Galbanum  

50—60 

Star  Anise  

4—5 

Gamboge  

78 

Valerian  Rhizome  

•5—2 

Guaiacum  Wood  

20—25  ' 

Wormseed  

2 

Jalap  

12—18  ; 

! 

Kamala  

80  , 

GUM.  i 

AVERAGE 

Olibanum  

57—75  ! 

PERCENT. 

Podophyllum  Rhizome . . . 

3-5-  5 1 

Scammony  Root  

5 ' 

Ammoniacum 

24 

Scaminony  . . . a- | 

50-96 

Asafoetida 

30 

Sumbul  Roof. | 

^ 1 

Galbanum  

20 
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TABLES  OF  PERCENTAGES. 


ALKALOIDS. 

AVKK.VGE 
PER  CENT. 

Aconite  Hoot 

Aconitine  

•03 

Belladonna  Root  

Atropine 

•25— -6 

Cinchona,  Red  

Total  Alkaloids 

.5—9 

Guarana 

Caffeine  

3-2-5 

Nux  Vomica  Seeds  

Strychnine  and  Brucine  . . . 

2—5 

Opium 

Codeine  

•4— -5 

10—15 
1-3- 11 

Xarceinfi 

•0‘2— -71 

•15 

St.  Ignatius  Beans  

Strychnine  

1-5 

Theobroma  Seeds 

Theobromine  

1 

ob 

ACTIVE  PRINCIPLES,  &c. 

AVERAGE 

(PERCENT. 

B ilsam  Peru 

1 Cinnamein  

60 

Barbadoes  Aloes  

1 Barbaloin  

10-20 

Colocynth  Pulp 

i Oolocynthin  

•25 

Elaterium  

i Elaterin  

20—30 

Indigo 

Indigotin 

50—70 

Manna  

Mannite  

55—85 

Wormseed 

Santonin 

2 

AVERAGE 

TANNIN,  &c. 

PEKCKNT. 

Bearberry  Leaves 

Tannic  Acid  

35 

Bistort  

21 

Catechu,  Black 

Catechu-tannic  Acid 

22—50 

Catechu  

26-38 

Cherry  Bark,  Wild  

A Tannin  

4 

Cinchona  Barks 

Cincho-tannic  Acid  

2—4 

Galls  

Gallo-tannic  Acid  

70 

Gallic  Acid 

3 

Rhatany  Root  

Rhatania-tanuic  Acid  ! 

17-20 

Tormentil  

Tormentil-tannic  Acid  j 

20-25 

ACIDS, 

VVEKAGE 
PER  CENT. 

Balsam  Peru ^ 

Cinnamic  and  Benzoic  Acids  - 

8 

Benzoin 1 

Benzoic  Acid  ! 

21 

I IsT  ID  E x: 
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PACK 

P.AGK 

Acacia  Senegal 

...  64 

Amylum  

...  208 

„ Catechu 

. ..  65 

Amyridacero  

...  44 

Acaciie  Gummi 

...  64 

Anacardiaceffi  ... 

...  42 

Aconiti  Foh'a  ... 

...  4 

Anacyclus  Pyrethrum 

...  112 

„ Kadix ... 

...  4 

Anamirta  Cocculus  ... 

...  12 

Aconite  Leaves 

...  4 

„ Paniculata  . . . 

...  12 

„ Root  ... 

...  4 

Andira  Araroba 

...  48 

„ „ Indian 

...  6 

Anethi  Fructus 

...  89 

,,  ,,  Japanese 

5 

Angusturse  Cortex 

...  36 

Aconitic  Acid  . . . 

...  5 

Angustura  Bark 

...  36 

Aconitine 

...  5 

Anise  Fruit 

...  89 

Aconitum  Napellus 

4 

Anisi  Fructus  ... 

...  89 

„ Fischeri 

...  5 

„ Stellati  Fructus 

...  8 

„ Ferox 

...  6 

Anisol... 

...  8 

Acorns  Calamus 

...  205 

Anthemidis  Flores 

...  114 

Acotyledones  ... 

...  211 

Anthemis  Nobilis 

...  114 

ActTa  Rhizome 

...  8 

Apocodeina  

...  16 

yEgle  Marmelos 

...  28 

Araceaj  

...  205 

Ajowan  Fructus 

...  88 

Araliacero 

...  97 

Alder  Buckthorn 

...  40 

Araroba 

...  48 

Alexandrian  Senna 

...  60 

Arcto.staphylos  Uvaa-ursi 

...  120 

Algm 

...  214 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria 

...  162 

Alkanet  Root  ... 

...  151 

Aristolochiaceic 

...  162 

Alkanna:  Radix 

...  151 

Armoracite  Radix 

...  19 

Allspice 

...  79 

Artemisia  Maritima  ... 

...  112 

Aloe  Barbadensis 

...  198 

jVmica  Flowers 

...  117 

,,  Capensis  ... 

...  201 

,,  Rhizome 

...  116 

„ Xatalensis 

...  201 

,,  Montana 

...  116 

„ Socotrina... 

...  199 

Amicro  Flores ... 

...  117 

Aloin  ... 

...  198 

„ Rhizoma 

...  116 

Alpinia  Officinarum 

...  193 

Artocarpacem  ... 

...  172 

Amomum  Melegueta 

...  193 

A.«afcjctida 

...  92 

Ammoniacum  ... 

...  95 

Asclejuadaceic 

...  127 

AmiKjlideaj 

...  32 

Asclepias  Vincetoxicum 

...  20 

Amygdala  Amara 

...  72 

Ascomycetes  ... 

...  211 

,,  Dulcis 

.. 

...  75 

Aspidium  Filix-mas  ... 

...  211 

{ 
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Astragalus  Gummifer... 

PAGE 

...  50 

Atropa  Belladonna  ... 

...  139 

Atropine 

...  139 

Aurantiaceas  ... 

...  26 

Aurantii  Amari  Cortex 

...  26 

Bael  Fruit 

...  28 

Balsam  of  Peru 

...  54 

„ Tolu 

Balsams 

...  56 

...  217 

Balsamum  Peruvianum 

...  54 

„ Tolutanum 

...  56 

Balsamodendron  Myrrha 

...  44 

Barbatloes  Aloes 

...  198 

Barosma  betulina 

...  35 

„ crenulata 

...  35 

„ serratifolia  ... 

...  35 

Bdellium 

...  45 

Bearberry  Leaves 

...  120 

Bebeeru  Bark  ... 

...  162 

Belm  Fructus  ... 

...  28 

Belladonna  Leaves 

...  139 

„ Root 

...  140 

Belladonna)  Folia 

...  139 

„ Radix 

...  140 

Benzoin... 

...  122 

Benzoinum 

...  122 

Berberine 

...  7 

Bistort  ... 

...  154 

Bistorta 

...  154 

Bitter  Almond... 

...  72 

,,  Orange  Peel 

...  26 

„ Principles 

...  216 

Bittersweet 

...  137 

Black  Catechu 

...  66 

„ Hellebore 

...  7 

„ Mustard  Seeds ... 

...  17 

Boheic  Acid  ... 

...  25 

Boraginaceo)  ... 

...  151 

Boswellia 

...  46 

Brassica  alba  ... 

...  18 

» nigra 

...  17 

Broom  Tops  ... 

...  52 

Bryonia  dioica 

...  10 

Buchu  Folia  

...  35 

„ Leaves  ... 

...  35 

Buckthorn  Berries 

...  39 

Burgundy  Pitch 

...  185 

Burseracero 

...  44 

Byttneriacem  ... 

page: 

..  23 

Cabbage  Rose  Petals  . . . 

...  67 

Cacao 

..  23; 

„ Butter  ... 

. . 24 

Cmsalpinem  ...  ...  ' 

...  58- 

Caffeina 

...  25 

Caffeine 

..  2.5 

Cajuput,  Oil  of 

...  80 

Cajuputi  Oleum 

...  80- 

Calabar  Bean  ... 

..  5T 

Calami  Aromatici  Rhizoma 

..  205 

Calumba  Root... 

..  9 

Calumbm  Radix 

..  9 

Cambogia 

..  30 

CameUiaceno  ... 

..  25 

Camellia  Thea... 

..  25 

Camphora 

..  159' 

Camphor 

..  159' 

Canada  Balsam 

..  184 

„ Turpentine  ... 

..  184 

Canarium  Commune  ... 

..  45 

Canella  alba  ... 

..  29' 

Canellacem 

..  29' 

Canella)  Cortex 

..  29 

Cannabinacem 

..  178 

Cannabis  Indica 

..  178 

Cape  Aloes 

..  201 

Caprifoliaceso  ... 

..  98. 

Capsici  F nictus 

..  138 

Capsicum  Fruit 

..  138 

Capsicum  Fastigiatum 

..  138- 

Caramania 

..  51 

Caricaa  Fructus 

..  172 

Caraway  Fruit. . . 

..  90 

Cardamomi  Semina  ... 

..  190' 

Cardamoms 

..  190 

Carthagena  Bark 

..  104 

Carui  Fructus 

..  90' 

Carum  Ajowan 

..  88 

Carum  Carui  ... 

..  90 

Caryophyllum 

..  78. 

Cascarillm  Cortex 

..  164 

Cascarilla  Bark 

..  164 

Coscara  Sagrada 

..  41 

Cassia  Bark  

..  158. 

„ Lignea 

..  158. 

^ Pulp  ... 

..  62. 

„ acutifolia 

..  60' 
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PAGE 

Cassia  angustifolia  

61 

„ fistula 

62 

CassisB  Chinensis  Cortex 

158 

„ Pulpa 

62 

Castor  Oil  Seeds  

165 

Catechu  

110 

„ Nigrum  

66 

„ Pallidum  

110 

Cayenne  Pepper  

138 

Cellulose 

220 

Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha 

107 

CerevisiiD  Fermentum 

213 

Cetraria 

213 

Cevadilla 

204 

Chamomile  Flowers 

114 

Cherry  Laurel  Leaves 

76 

Chian  Turpentine 

43 

Chinese  Cinnamon  Bark 

158 

Chirata 

132 

Chiretta  

132 

Chondrodendron  tomentosum 

11 

Christmas  Rose 

7 

Chrondrus 

214 

Chrysarobin 

48 

Chrysarobinum 

48 

Cimicifugco  Rhizoma  ... 

8 

Cimicifuga  Racemosa 

8 

Cinchonero  

99 

Cinchona  Bark  

99 

Cinchona)  Carthagenas  Cortex 

104 

,,  Cordifoliro  Cortex.. 

104 

„ Cortex 

99 

„ Flavro  Cortex 

102 

„ Lancifolia)  Cortex.. 

10.') 

„ PallidsB  „ 

103 

„ Rubrco  „ 

101 

Cinchonine 

105 

Cinnamodendron  Corticosum 

9,  29 

Cinnamomi  Cortex 

167 

Cinnamon  Bark  

157 

Cissampeline  ... 

11 

Citrus  Bigaradia 

26 

„ Limonum 

26 

„ vulgaris 

26 

Citrullus  Colocynthis 

84 

Claviceps  purpurea  

211 

Clove  ... 

78 

Coca  Folia  

31 

„ Leaves  ... 

31 

Cocculus  Indicus 

PAGE 
...  12 

Cochlearia  Armoracia 

...  19 

Cocoa  ... 

...  2a 

„ Butter 

...  24 

Coffea  

...  10» 

Coffees 

...  107 

Coffea  Arabica... 

...  109- 

Coffee  ... 

...  109 

Colchici  Cormus 

...  203 

,,  Semina 

...  2oa 

Colchicura  Corms 

...  203 

„ Seeds 

...  2oa 

Colocynthidis  Pulpa  ... 

...  84 

Colocynth  Pulp 

...  84 

Colophony  

...  182 

Colouring  Matters 

...  216 

Columbian  Bark,  Hard 

...  104 

„ „ Soft 

...  105 

Compositee 

...  112 

Coniferse 

...  181 

Conii  Folia 

...  86 

„ Fnictus  ... 

...  87 

Conium  Maculatum  ... 

...  86 

Convolvulaceio 

...  133 

Convolvulus  Scammonia 

...  133 

Copaiba  

...  62 

Copaifera  

...  62 

Copaiva  ...  ... 

...  62 

Coriander  Fruit 

...  91 

Coriandrum  sativum  ... 

...  91 

Coriandri  Fructus 

...  91 

Coscinium  fenestratum 

...  10 

Cotton  Wool 

...  22 

Couch  Grass  ... 

...  210 

Cowhage 

...  51 

Crocus  ... 

...  194 

Croton  Eluteria 

...  164 

„ Tigliiun 

...  164 

„ Seeds  ... 

...  164 

Cryptopine 

...  17 

CrucifersD 

...  17 

Cubebno 

...  170 

Cubebs  ... 

...  170 

Cuca  

...  31 

Cucurbitacem 

...  84 

Cuprea  Bark  ... 

...  107 

Cupuliferro  

...  174 

Curcumio  Rhizoma  ... 

...  192 

Cusparia  Bark 

...  36 

INDEX 
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PAGE 

Cuspariio  Cortex 

...  36 

Eucalypti  Oleum 

...  82 

Cusso  ... 

...  70 

Eucalyptus  Leaves 

...  81 

Cutch  ... 

...  65 

,,  Oil  of 

...  82 

Cyprian  Turpentine  ... 

...  43 

„ Globulus  ... 

...  81 

Cydoniae  Semen 

...  77 

Eugenia  caryophyllata 

...  78 

Cydonia  vulgaris 

...  77 

Euphorbiacese  ... 

...  164 

C)rpripedium  pubescens 

...  20 

Euphorbium  

...  167 

Cytisus  Scoparius 

...  52 

Fabie  Sancti  Ignatii  ... 

...  130 

Dandelion  Root 

...  115 

Farina  Tritici  ... 

...  210 

Daphne  Laureola 

...  163 

Fennel  Fruit  ... 

...  92 

„ Mezereum 

...  163 

Ferula  narthex 

...  92 

Datura  Stramonium  ... 

...  140 

„ galbaniflua 

...  94 

Deadly  Nightshade  . . . 

...  139 

„ sumbul... 

...  97 

Delphinine 

...  8 

Ficus  

...  172 

Delphinium  Staphisagria 

...  7 

Fig  

...  172 

Delphinoidine... 

...  8 

Filices  ... 

...  211 

Dextrin... 

...  220 

Filix  Mas 

...  211 

Dichopsis  Gutta 

...  121 

Fir-Wool  Oil  ... 

...  183 

Digitus  Polia  . . . 

...  144 

Fixed  Oils 

...  222 

Digitalis  purpurea 

...  144 

Flax  

...  21 

Dill  Fruit 

...  89 

Fo-'niculi  Fructus 

...  92 

Dog  Rose  Fruit 

...  69 

Fteniculum  capillaceum 

...  92 

Dorema  ammoniacum 

...  95 

Foeni-grffici  Semen 

...  58 

Dracaena 

...  202 

Foenugreek 

...  58 

Dragon’s  Blood 

...  202 

Foxglove  Leaves 

...  144 

Drimys  aromatica 

...  9 

Frangula  Bark 

...  40 

„ Winteri 

...  9 

Frangula  vulgaris 

...  40 

Dulcamara 

...  137 

Frankincense  ... 

...  46 

Dwale  ... 

...  139 

, , common 

...  183 

Frasera  Walteri 

...  10 

East  Indian  Senna 

...  61 

Fraxinus  Omus 

...  124 

Ecballium  Elateriuin  ... 

..  85 

Fungi  ... 

...  211 

Elaterium 

...  85 

Elaterin 

...  86 

Galangse  Rhizoma 

...  193 

Elaterinum  

...  85 

Galangal 

..  193 

Elettaria  Cardamomum 

...  190 

Galbanum 

...  94 

Elajopten 

...  221 

Galipea  Cusparia 

...  36 

Elder  Flowers 

...  98 

Galla  

...  174 

Elecampane 

...  118 

Galls  

...  174 

Elemi  ... 

...  45 

Gambler 

...  110 

Elm  Bark 

...  172 

Gamboge 

..  30 

Empleurum  serrulatum 

...  36 

Garcinia  Hanburii 

...  30 

Ergot  ... 

...  211 

„ Morelia 

...  30 

Ergota  ... 

...  211 

Gelsemium 

...  131 

Ericacero 

...  120 

Gentianaceae  ... 

..  132 

Erythroxylaceae 

...  31 

Gentianoe  Radix 

...  132 

Erythroxylon  Coca  ... 

...  31  ; 

Gentian  Root  ... 

...  132 

Essential  Oils... 

. . 221  : 

Gentiana  lutea 

. . 132 

INDEX 
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Ginger  Rhizome 

PAGE 

...  189 

Ginseng  Root  ... 

...  97 

Glucosides  

...  21.'i 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra 

...  47 

Glycyrrhizae  Radi.v 

...  47 

Goa  Powder  ... 

...  48 

Gossypium 

...  22 

Graminacem  ... 

...  206 

Graminis  Rhizoma 

...  210 

Grana  Paradisi 

...  193 

Grains  of  Paradise 

...  193 

Granati  Radicis  Cortex 

...  83 

Green  Hellebore  Rhizoem 

...  204 

Greenheart  Bark 

...  162 

Guaiaci  Lignum 

...  33 

,,  Resina 

...  33 

Guaiacic  Acid  ... 

...  34 

Guaiacum  Resin 

...  33 

„ Wood 

...  33 

„ officinale  ... 

...  33 

„ sanctum  ... 

...  33 

Guarana 

...  24 

Gum  

...  220 

„ Acacia  ... 

...  64 

,.  Resins 

Gutta  Percha 

...  217 

...  121 

„ Taban 

...  121 

Guttifeno  

...  121 

Hagenia  Abyssinica  ... 

...  '70 

Ha»matoxylon  Campechianum  68 

Ha?matoxyli  Lignum... 

...  58 

Hamamelidm  ... 

...  177 

Hard  Columbian  Bark 

...  104 

Hellebori  Nigri  Rhizoma 

...  7 

Helleborus  Niger 

...  7 

Helleborein 

...  7 

Helleborin 

7 

Hemidesmi  Radix 

...  127 

Hemidesmus  Root 

...  127 

„ Indicus ... 

...  127 

Hemlock  Fruits 

...  87 

„ Leaves 

...  86 

Henbane 

...  142 

„ Seeds 

...  143 

Hesperidin 

26,  27 

Hips 

...  69 

Hop 

...  179 

Hordeum  Decorticatum 

...  208 

Horseradish  Root 

PAGE 

...  19 

Humulus  Lupulus 

...  179 

Hydrastine 

...  7 

Hydrastis  Canadensis... 

...  6 

Hyoscyami  Folia 

...  142 

„ Semen 

...  143 

Hyoscyamus  Niger  ... 

...  142 

Iceland  Moss  ... 

...  213 

Ignatii  Semen  ... 

...  130 

Illicium  anisatum 

...  8 

Indian  Hemp 

...  178 

„ Sarsaparilla  ... 

...  127 

„ Tobago 

...  119 

Indigo 

...  49 

Inula  Helenium 

...  118 

InuloB  Radix  

...  118 

Inulin  ... 

...  220 

lonidium  Ipecacuanha 

...  20 

Ipecacuanha  ... 

...  107 

Ipecacuanhas  Radix  .. 

...  107 

Ipomea  purga 

...  135 

Iridaceaj 

...  194 

Iridis  Rhizoma 

...  195 

Iris 

...  195 

Irish  Moss 

...  214 

Jaborandi  

...  37 

Jaborandine  ... 

...  38 

Jalap  ... 

...  135 

Jalapa  ... 

...  135 

Jamaica  Pepper 

...  79 

Jateorhiza  Calumba  ... 

...  9 

Japane.se  Aconite  Root 

...  5 

Jervine... 

...  205 

Juniper  Fruit 

...  186 

Juniperi  Fructus 

...  186 

Juniperus  communis  ... 

...  186 

„ Sabina 

...  187 

Kamala 

...  166 

Kino 

..  53 

Kousso 

...  70 

Kramerife  Radix 

...  21 

Krameria  triandra 

...  21 

„ Ixina 

...  21 

Labiatm 

...  145 

Lacmus 

...  214 
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Lactic  Acid 
Lactuca 

Lactucarium  ... 
Larch  Bark 
Lancia  Cortex... 
Laudanine 
LauraceoD 
Lauro-Cerasi  Folia 
LavandulsB  Flores 
Lavender  Flowers 
Leguminosa9  ... 
Lemon  Peel  . . . 
Lettuce 

Levant  Nut  ... 
Lignum  Vitie  ... 
LiUacem 
Lunonia  Cortex 
Linacem 

Lini  Semina  ... 
Linseed... 

Linum  usitatissimum 
Liquidambaracero 
Liquorice  Root 
Litmus  ... 

Lobelia ... 

„ infiata 
Lobeliaceffi 
Logauiaceffi 
Logwood 
Lupulin 
Lupulinum 
Lupulus 

Mace  ... 

Macia  ... 

IMale  F em 
Malic  Acid 
Mallotus  Philippinesis 
Malvacem 
Mangosteen 
Manila  Elemi  ... 
Manna  ... 

Maatich 
Mastiche 
Maticoe  Folia  ... 
Matico  Leaves... 

May  Apple 
Meconin 
Meconic  Acid  ... 
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...  214 
...  119 
...  119 
...  119 
...  127 
...  68 
...  180 
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...  156 
...  156 
...  211 
...  20 
...  167 
...  21 
...  28 
...  45 

...  124 
...  42 

...  42 

...  170 
...  170 
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Melaleuca  minor 

PAGE 
...  80 

Melanthacem  ... 

...  203 

Melting  point,  determination  of  222 

Menispennine  ... 

...  12 

Mentha  Arvensis 

..  146 

„ piperita 

...  145 

„ pulegium 

...  148 

„ viridis 

...  147 

Menth®  piperit®  Herba 

...  145 

,,  viridis  Herba 

...  147 

Menthol  

...  146 

Mezereon  Bark 

...  163 

Mezerei  Cortex 

...  163 

Mimosffi 

...  64 

Mint  Camphor... 

...  146 

Monkshood 

...  4 

Monochlamydero 

...  151 

Monocotyledons 

...  189 

Morace® 

...  173 

Mori  Fructus  ... 

...  173 

Morphina 

...  16 

Mucuna  pruriens 

...  51 

Mulberries 

...  173 

Mustard  Seeds,  Black 

...  17 

1,  „ White 

...  18 

Myristica 

...  154 

Myristice®  

...  154 

Myroain 

...  18 

Myroxylon  Pereir®  ... 

...  54 

„ Toluifera ... 

...  56 

Myrrh 

...  44 

Alyrrha... 

...  44 

Myrtace®  

...  78 

Myrtle  Berries 

...  83 

Myrti  Fructus 

...  83 

Myrtus  Communis 

...  83 

Nannari  

...  127 

Napelline 

...  5 

Narcotina 

...  16 

Narceina 

...  17 

Natal  Aloes 

...  201 

Naucle®  

...  110 

Nectandr®  Cortex 

...  162 

Nicotiana  Tabacum  ... 

...  144 

Nutmeg 

...  154 

Nut  GaUs  

...  174 

Nux  Vomica  ... 

...  127 
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■Oak  Bark  ...  ...  ...174 

Oleaceu)  ...  ...  ...  1‘24 

Oleo-Resina  ...  ...  ...  217 

■Oleo  Europa^a  ...  ...  ...  126 

Olibanuin  ...  ...  ...  46 

Olivuj  Oleum  ...  ...  ...  126 

Olive  Oil  126 

■Ophelia  Chirata  ...  ...  132 

Opium  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

Opopanax  ...  ...  ..  96 

Orange  Peel  ...  ...  ...  26 

Orris  Rhizome...  ...  ...  195 
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Containing  full  diagnosis  of  one  hundred  flowers,  description  and 
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The  British  and  Colonial  Dra<j<jist. — “ An  eminently  practical  work. 

Very  carefully  arranged  and  edited  from  first  to  last We  might 

go  on  almost  indefinitely  extracting  pages  from  this  little  book,  and 
should  always  find  something  useful,  to  teachers  or  pupils  at  least  ; but 
we  refrain,  since  we  doubt  not  that  its  own  intrinsic  merits  will  speedily 
commend  Mr.  Wootton’s  book  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.” 

The  Schoolmaster. — “ This  little  book  is  decidedly  useful  to  students 
preparing  for  the  London  Matriculation,  or  for  the  first  examination 
held  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  or  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  examinations  in  Chemistry.  The  Problems  are  just 
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Roots,  Barks,  Leaves,  Seeds,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gums,  &c.,  neatly  packed 
in  Wooden  Box. 

Price,  Complete  in  Box,  6s.  Carriage  Free,  6s.  9d. 

A description  of  the  Cabinet,  and  list  of  the  specimens  and  testi- 
monials, wUl  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope.  < 


MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

BY  G,  S.  V.  WILLS. 

The  First  Edition  will  be  published  in  two  volumes. 

VoL  I.  now  ready. 

Price  3s. 

All  the  foregoing  works  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  College, 
Trinity  Square,  Borough,  London,  S.E.;  Messrs.  SmPKiN,  Mab- 
8HALL  & Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Comt,  London  ; or  through  any 
Bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Buck  & Wootton,  Printers,  126,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London. 
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